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FOR 
Faster Growth 


Better Feed 
‘Efficiency 


Greater Tolerance 
Improved Feathering 


REGISTER YOUR FEEDS NOW! 


New improved Vitadine Plus with 
Arsanilic Acid takes the place of 
Blatchford’s former Vitadine Plus. If 
you wish any assistance with your 
registration, Blatchford’s formula 
service department will help you with- 
out obligation. 


NEW, IMPROVED 


PLUS 


FOR TURKEY AND POULTRY FEEDS 


Now Contains 


“in addition to 


VITAMINBe 
ANTIBIOTICS (Procaine Penicillin) 
ALL ESSENTIAL VITAMINS 


FRACTIONAL MINERALS 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENTS WITH ONE SAFE, EASY-TO-USE PRODUCT! 


New, improved Vitadine Plus with Arsanilic Acid is 
further proof that Blatchford’s continue to pace the 
field with the latest proven feeding methods. With 
Arsanilic Acid in turkey and poultry feeds, birds show 
greater growth with less feed, better feathering and 
pigmentation, and have greater tolerance to it than 
to any other arsonic acid derivative. Vitadine Plus, 
with arsanilic acid and antibiotics solves your forti- 
fication problems by keeping your feeds up-to-date 
... by saving time and by eliminating danger of spotty 
distribution, in your mixing. 


MAIN PLANT & OFFICES Midwest Plant West Coast Division 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, lowa © Nampa, idaho 
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GRAIN DRIER 


**... As you know, we installed two years ago one 
of your large driers at our Sioux City, lowa terminal 
elevator. It gives me pleasure to say that we have 
been definitely pleased with the drier. It has per- 
formed well for us. We have used the drier exten- 
sively and are glad not only to recommend the drier 
to our friends but to say that all of our contact with 
the Shanzer organization has been very pleasant 
and satisfactory. 

With best regards, we are 


Sincerely yours, 


HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO. 
(Paul D. Bartlett) 


and youl as a large grain operator will find the famous SHANZER 
BERICO GRAIN DRIER answers all your needs for high- 
capacity, high-profit grain drying. Built to fit your specific 
needs, a Shanzer BERICO is your finest investment... an 
Investment that will produce, at low operating cost, the 
largest per-bushel profits you have ever known. Write 
or wire today for full details, 


Sales and Service 


= BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
Representatives in all 


leading Grain Centers. es DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAIN DRIERS IN CAPACITIES FROM 100 to 1000 BUSHELS PER 
MAX-i-PACITY ELEVATORS ‘CONV ING MACHINERY 
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Vita-Pabsts 


The First and Only Sweet-Smelling Biz Feed Supple- 
ments—Superior in Growth Stimulation, Feed Efficiency 
and Physical Properties 


COMPARE VITA-PABST PERFORMANCE 
TO OTHERS! 


Weight at Feed 
Addition to Basal 8 Weeks Efficiency 


3% fish solubles 


2.5 megs. of crystalline 
B,./kg of feed 


Competitive B,, feed 
supplement in an amount 
to supply 2.5 megs. of 
B,./kg of feed 


VITA-PABST in an 
amount to supply 2.5 
megs. of B,./kg of feed. 


5 megs. of crystalline 


B,./kg of feed 


Competitive B,, feed 
supplement in an amount 
to supply 5 megs. of 
B,./kg of feed 


~ VITA-PABST in an 
amount to supply 5 megs. 
of B,./kg of feed 3.00 


Tests were made with hatchery run Indian River 
chicks, males and females, Sixteen birds per group. 


VITA-PABSTS: are far and away the best 


in B,». feed supplements. They are primary fermenta- 
tion products, prepared solely for the feed industry. 


VITA-PABSTS are standardized at 12.5 
mg and 6 mg of Vitamin B,2 per pound. They are 
rich in accessory B Vitamins. From a straight feed 
standpoint Vita-Pabsts contain up to 40% protein. 


VITA-PABSTS have no objectionable 


smell! Their pleasant odor is greatly appreciated by 
mill-workers and this is good for employee morale. 


VITA-PABSTS are highly stable and of 
guaranteed potencies. They are dustless,non-caking and 
free-flowing. Their superior physical properties give 
excellent performance in modern mixing equipment 
and uniform blending with other feed ingredients. 


Pabst Feed Supplements are the finest formu- 
lated and are unexcelled in growth promoting and 
physical properties. They are available in a wide 
range of potencies and combinations. Information, 
samples and prices free on request. Write, wire, phone 
Pabst Brewing Company, Animal Feed Department, 
Dept. F-2, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN Pab st FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of .. . 
Feed Barley 
Malting Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfocd 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


FARMERS COOP. ELEV. CO., 
ALBERT CITY, IOWA 


For Compact Units 
--Consult IBBERSON 


You can profit by our 71 years’ experience, 
whether you plan to build or remodel a Feed 
Mill, Elevator or Seed Plant. 


Building an individual plant or a combina- 
tion all in one compact unit offers no problem 


to IBBERSON. Write us in confidence. 


| Tek. IBBERSON YMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Twenty-five years ago, the only source of 
Vitamins A and D was Cod Liver Oil. Today 
the formula feed manufacturer has a wide 
selection of sources of Vitamins A and D. 


Silmo’s line of Vitamin Oils and Dry Products 
enables the feed manufacturer to select Vita- 
min A and D carries which will conveniently 
and economically supply feeds with adequate 
amounts of these so necessary Vitamins. 


No matter what your preference may be, 
whether it be an Oil Product or a Dry Product, 
there is a product in the Silmo line for your 
requirements. 


Write for information on our regular line of 
products and our specially made products. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 


Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 


Use 
Pratt’s Dried Fish 


SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 
¥ 50% Condensed Fish Solubles 
¥ 50% Soybean Oil Meal 


¥V 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 


Write for Information and Formulas 


W. C. PRATT €O., INC. 


Producers and Distributors of Dried 
Fish Soluble Concentrates 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Phone Franklin 2-7755 
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One wintry day in 1940 Lyle 


6 
Schneider, of Clinton, Iowa, care- 


fully fingered the five dollar bill in his 


pocket. He thought of his wife and the © 


three small boys. . . of his home, only half 
paid for. He thought of his many hopes 
and plans for the future. ‘Five dollars 
won’t go far,” he reflected. 


collar of his worn overcoat, he climbed be- 
hind the wheel of the family car, drove into 
the country and bought a case of eggs. He 
drove back into town, sold the eggs, then 
went back to the country for more. These 
eggs hatched a small produce business. 
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At first it was all hard work, with 
little money coming in. But the 

=. farmers liked Lyle’s spirit . . . they 
liked what he had to sell. Soon the five dol- 
lar bills started piling up in his cash register 
...and he had to buy a building to house 
his growing business! In 1947 he began sell- 
ing Ful-O-Pep Feeds. 


back again and again . . . till soon he had to 
double his warehouse capacity. Today, five 
big Schneider trucks travel the country 
roads around Clinton, serving his many 
customers. Will Ful-O-Pep help build your 
business? Ask Lyle Schneider! 


Lyle Schneider converted an old building to an efficient, 
functional warehouse, and is now decorating his store with a 
new, modern Ful-O-Pep front. His wife and two of his three 
sons help him operate his “ever-growing” business ... proving 
again that Ful-O-Pep is a valuable franchise. 
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<Q! But Lyle had courage... and he Ca) Ful-O-Pep tonnage also responded 
had initiative. Turning up the to his ‘‘sales sweat’’! Farmers came 
e7e 


com Onsen 


THAT TALK” 


co., INC. 


It makes no difference wheth- 
er the bags are on platforms 
in glaring sunlight, or away 
back in the warehouse in dim 
light, one quick glance at the 
Savage Tags tells all you want 
to know about what is in any, 
or every, bag. If you want to 
save time, unnecessary han- 
dling and stop errors in selec- 
tion, clip the coupon to your 
letterhead and mail it now. 
We'll send you a batch of 
samples to show why and how 
Savage Tags turn the trick. 


251 MAIN STREET 


BUFFALO 3,NEW YORK 
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SAVAGE LITHO 


Best formula 
you can find 


better-Selling 


brand... 


1-88 
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Recognize it? 


It’s p-aminophenylarsonic acid. A close cousin to 
the chemical Paul Ehrlich used for his famous ‘magic bullet.’’ 


But you know it better as PRO-GEN, Abbott's 
new arsanilic acid feed additive for poultry and turkeys. 


Mixed at only 90 grams per ton of feed, PRO-GEN noticeably 
improves feathering and helps insure good skin pigmentation. 
Growth response is improved, too—often where antibiotics are. 
already part of the ration. 


Result: birds reach market size sooner, at less cost for feed, and 
more profit to the poultryman. 

You'll find PRo-GEN safe in your feeds—even for long-term feeding. 
And, in 4-week tests, broilers and turkeys easily tolerate as much 

as 900 grams per ton of feed—a margin of safety 10 times 

higher than the recommended feeding level. 

Use Pro-GEN in the form most convenient to you. It comes 

as a pure chemical or a pre-mixed supplement. Either way, 

find out for yourself how PRO-GEN can bolster both your feeds . . . 


and your feed business. Chemical Sales Division, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Abbott 


(Arsanilic Acid, Abbott ) 


Other ABBOTT products for the feed industry: 
CALCIUM d/-PANTOTHENATE and PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
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‘copy of this new feed 
store display booklet 


You don’t have to spend much money to make your present feed store 
attractive—to build interesting, low cost displays. Here’s the book that 
tells you how... How to dress up that exterior and interior... How 
to use live animals in displays ... plus hundreds more business building 
tips. This is just another service Arcady Farms Milling Company per- 
forms for its dealers. The Arcady Dealer never lacks the selling tools. 
Why not investigate the possibility of you, yourself, becoming a dealer 
for this progressive, sales-minded organization? Send the coupon today. 


CADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 000, 223 WEST JACKSON BLVD. « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


FARMS MILLING COMPANY 

Dept. 9F, 223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Illinois 

CLIP THIS Please send me your free display booklet. e 

MAIL TODAY Name 
e 

Addre 

\ e City State e 

\ 
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Tradesmen Will Shape It 


The Future the Feed Industry 


@ Two questions would naturally be appro- 
priate in my mind in the discussion of such 
a subject (as) “the future of the feed in- 
dustry:” 


1. What is the future of this fast grow- 
ing business? 

2. What are some of the trends im- 
mediately ahead and how can we prepare 
to take advantage or to cope with these 
trends? 

Certainly, I would not be foolish enough 
to assume any special powers of projecting 
the future but I do believe there are plenty 
of facts available showing where we have 
been and where we are today, to indicate 
where we might expect to go in the years 
ahead. 


Ours is a basic business because every- 
thing that we do within our industry in sup- 
plying products for livestock and poultry 
ends in human food — meat, milk, and eggs. 


The ever-increasing human population, 
coupled with our high standard of living 
in this country, results in a demand for 
more meat, milk, and eggs. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that we will have in this 
country 175 million people by 1960. This 
is due to a more rapid birth rate increase 
and to an ever increasing life expectancy. 

In 1940 the birth rate in this country was 
19 per 1000 population and in 1950 it was 
25 per 1000 population. In 1900 the life 
expectancy was 47 years and in 1950 it was 
66 years. 

Converting a typical example of what the 
average family consumes into what the daily 
requirements are for the American people, 
we find that the American people are con- 
suming daily — 

61 million pounds of red meat. 

15 million pounds of chickens and 
turkeys. 

141, million dozen eggs. 

200 million pounds fluid milk equivalent. 

By 1960 we will need: 

3% billion pounds more meat. 

8 billion quarts more milk. 

3/, billion dozen more eggs. 

What will this require in the way of live- 
. stock production? 


It means we must either increase our 
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By J. D. SYKES 
Ralston Purina Co. 


livestock and poultry population or increase 
the efficiency of production. 

The increased production probably will 
come from both — increased numbers and 
increased efficiency. 

If we meet the requirements through in- 
creased livestock numbers alone, the picture 
will look like this: é 


requirements through increased efficiency 
in livestock production. We have gone a 
long way in that direction in recent years, 
but we can still make some substantial im- 
provements. 

If we as a group are to meet our challenge, 
each and every one of us must subscribe to, 
and follow, certain fundamental practices 
in manufacturing our products: 

I. The right formula—need for sound 
research. 


Pigs raised 


Sneep-ane lambs 


U. S. Total 
1951 1960 Increase 
(Million Head) 
102 110 
Ch 32 34 
354 409 +16 


Broilers raised 


*Includes dairy cattle. 


53 70 +32 


What will this take in the way of feed 
production? Where is the additional feed 
coming from to feed that amount of live- 
stock? The last two years we used more 
grain than we produced. 

To feed that much livestock, using present 
day feeding rates, would require 150 million 
tons of feedstuffs in 1960. But we don’t 
have the additional land available to produce 
that much feed. We can get some additional 
feed production through improved crop 
yields and by shifting some acreage from 
food to feed crops, but we're going to fall 
far short of 150 million tons. 


We must get a big share of our future 


Speaking as Chairman 


of the board of directors of the 
Americon Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, Mr. Sykes made these points 
at the American Dehydrators associa- 


tion convention 


We can make better use of available feed 
supplies by keeping abreast of the knowledge 
of nutrition as fast as discoveries are made 
and proved by research. (i.e., antibiotics, 
By», etc.) Then we must determine through 
our own research the proper amounts and 
combinations of ingredients which will give 
the best results, both in production and 
profits to our customers. Our job does not 
end with the setting up of the formula on 
paper; it must be proven in the field through 
feeding tests conducted under actual feed- 
ing conditions. Not only must the biological 
results be satisfactory, but the:economic re- 
sults must be right. The formula might 
“work wonders” in producing a dozen eggs, 
a gallon of milk, or a pound of meat, but 
the cost might be so high as to prohibit any 
profit to the feeder. And the feeder must 
make a profit if we are going to help produce 
the extra food needed and increase our busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the formula might 
call for a feed low in price but which would 
not produce enough in meat, milk, or eggs to 
pay the feeder to haul it home. 


And the feed manufacturer must prove 


(Concluded on page 103) 


as 
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“We grind 1800 tons of alfalfa with one set of 


HARD FACED HAMMERS” 


says Jerry Strootman, 


Manager, Rural Dehydrators, 
Bird Island, Minnesota 


‘WE RUN 24 HOURS A DAY, 


6 days a week, and steady production 
is mighty important to us,” says Mr. 
Strootman. 

“With our old hammers, we had to 
stop and turn corners every three days. 
With Pacal Hard Faced Hammers, it’s 
only once a month. . . the best hammers 
we have ever used!” 


Pacal Hard Faced Hammers and Hammer Clusters* will outperform 
all others in your hammermill. Let us quote you—send your mill 
specifications to Dept. py.23 


*U. S. Patent No. 2607538 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


counry ROAD B AND WALNUT ST., ADJOINING HIGHWAY 36 
ST. PAUL 8, MINNESOTA, PHONE NE. 9456 
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@ Nature herself cant put R. H. 
Sherman, owner of the Sherman Feed 
& Seed Co., North Topeka, Kan., out 
of business, it has been demonstrated. 
When the great Kaw river flood of 
1951 swept over North Topeka, Owner 
Sherman lost no time in lamenting but 
swung into action. His success is an 
index of his ability and shows why he 
has been so successful in building an 
outstanding feed and seed business. 
There are many places in the hard- 
hit suburb of Topeka which still show 
the ravages of the great flood and it 


UNMARKED by muddy waters 
which flooded it in 1951, Sher- 
man Feed & Seed Co., North 
Topeka, Kan., is prospering to- 
day. Owner R. H. Sherman is 
at right. 


the flood receded he was on hand with 
a crew of men and machines to start 
the cleanup project. 


Big bulldozers and scrapers were 
used to shove the mud deposits out 
into the street, where city and federal 
disaster relief agencies picked it up 
and hauled it away. A power sprayer 


Instead of having to charge off a big 
loss, like most businesses and industries 
in the flood area, he wound up the 
year 1951 with a normal volume of 
business for the 12-month period. 

Mr. Sherman entered the feed busi- 
ness about 13 years ago, and has been 
at his present location for 10 years. 
His main building is 60 by 90 feet, 
with a 36 by 18 foot extension at 
one corner. 

A 90 by 100 foot hard-surfaced 
parking lot at the front, between the 
building and the street, has proved a 


Flood Frighten Noah Himself 


That’s the Obstacle Kansan Sherman Overcame 


has required months for some of the 
business firms in the area to get back 
into operation. Some were abandoned 
completely after the flood. But exactly 
17 days after the flood had reached its 
crest, Sherman Feed & Seed Co. was 
back in full operation, fully cleaned, 
repaired, and restocked. 

On July 12, 1951, at the peak of 
the greatest flood Topeka and the 
state of Kansas has ever known, the 
Sherman Feed Store stood in 11 feet, 
eight inches of water, with most of the 
one-story structure completely sub- 
merged. 

As the flood waters slowly receded, 
buildings which had not been torn to 
pieces or floated away by the flood’s 
current were left with a thick coating 
of mud and slime, and on the ground 
the mud was piled up like deep snow 
drifts. At places in the Sherman Feed 
& Seed building and lot this. ground 
deposit was as much as three feet deep. 

Before the water was off his proper- 
ty, Mr. Sherman had his rehabilitation 
plans well formulated, and the moment 
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was used to clean the building inside 
and out and rid it of the unsightly 
vestiges of the flood. 

Mr. Sherman had his place cleaned 
up, necessary repairs made, a stock of 
feed and supplies in place, and was 
ready for business again on July 29. 
Incidentally, the speed with which he 
had moved in after the flood and got 
his cleanup job under way actually 
lightened his work to a remarkable 
extent, for the longer the flood de- 
posits ‘were allowed to dry the harder 
they were to eradicate. 

It was weeks and months before 
conditions in North Topeka got any- 
where near normal again, and by no 
means all the flood damage has been 
repaired yet. However, Mr. Sherman’s 
promptness in reopening for business 
gave him the jump on other dealers in 
the section. 2a) 


Despite the fact that many’ people 


in the trade area could not get back 
into their homes and farms for some 
time yet, he started off with sizeable 
volume the first week after he reopened. 


e 


very valuable asset. Customers never 
need to worry about finding a parking 
space at Sherman’s, and they can drive 
right up to the door to have their 
orders loaded into their cars or trucks. 

Mr, Sherman runs a trailer rental 
business as a sideline, and the big park- 
ing lot comes in handy as a parking 
place for the trailers that are not in 
use. Having them lined up in front 
this way, where everyone can see 
them, helps to increase rentals, too. 

“Having the trailers for rent is not 
only profitable in itself,” Mr. Sherman 
commented, “but it is definitely a help 
in building traffic and increasing sales 
of feeds and seeds.” 

Staley feeds are Mr. Sherman’s main 
nationally advertised brand, and he 
mixes a line of formula feeds under 
his own brand. The firm does no 
grinding, but operates a seed cleaner 
which is a drawing card for many 
growers. 


Two things which a largely 


‘instrumental in building a‘\good custom- 


(Concluded on page 105) 
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DIUSTABLE DRILLS PREPARING 
HIGH-LEVEL BLASTING 


ra 3 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
PLANTS 


1 CENTRAL RESEARCH AND 
CONTROL LABORATORY 


3 sates orrices 


Quick Service Outstanding Facilities 


when you buy 


CALCIUM and TRACE ELEMENT PRODUCTS 


@ Regular Calcium @ Manganesed Calcium 

© Dustless Calcium @ Stable lodized-Manganesed Calcium 
@ Electro (Free-Flowing) Calcium @ Shellmaker Calcium Grit 

@ Pellet Machine Calcium @ Trace Mineral Premixes 

@ Stable lodized Calcium @ Farm-Cal for Farms and Gardens 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 


2 West ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 6, | 
325 WOODMEN OF THE WORLD BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA * BOX 409 CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 
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AFMA CONSIDERS Better late than never is our first comment on the new 
CREDIT PROBLEM educational program of the American Feed Manufac- 

turers association to curb the extension of unsound 
credit by the feed industry. It is an old story to this writer, who started a cash vs. 


credit crusade in 1925 and has been at it ever since. The influence of AFMA should 
be helpful on this crusade. 


The credit problem was bad in 1925 when the feed industry was second only to 


the federal government in the extension of farm credit. It is worse today. 


Much of the responsibility for the present critical situation is due to the hunger 
of feed manufacturers for more sales and more tonnage. Credit has been used as 


a “sales tool” which has always been contrary to good business and is now contrary 
to the recommendations of AFMA. 


Whether or not to extend credit should never be decided by the sales division of 
any company. The salesman, in the territory, wants the business. The salesman 
reports with a glowing account of the prospect and the admonition—"“if we don't, 
so and so will.” The sales manager wants the business and that settles it until the 
time of settlement comes when more concessions must be granted to keep the so- 
called customer from bankruptcy. It is manifestly unfair to keep this type of 


customer in business at the expense of good legitimate customers. 


Credit, as we all know, is properly the business of banks. If and when extended 
by manufacturers it should be handled by qualified credit men and each application 


should be carefully investigated before the credit is granted and even then it should 


be limited in accordance with the findings. 


The Feed Bag approves and endorses all the credit recommendations of AFMA. 
We will do all we can to spread the word and help the good work. 


Success or failure is up to the industry. As AFMA comments—"The solution of 


every industry problem depends upon the voluntary cooperation of members of 
that industry.” 
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Trays pull 
out to make 
2-way diner. 


STONEMO IN 10-LB. HOPPER-PAKS 


The revolutionary Stonemo Hopper-Pak— 
grit package and 2-way feeder combined— 
contains 10 lbs. of insoluble Stonemo Gran- 
ite Grit. Stonemo is the grit with the extra 
grinding surfaces—the fastest-selling grit 
on the market. Hopper-Paks will help you 
make more sales of Stonemo in 50 and 
80-lb. bags. 


Feature Stonemo Hopper-Paks—especially 
to small flock owners, women on farms. 
Play up convenience, ease of use. Push 


STONEMO ADVERTISING 
and SELL 


Hopper-Paks extra hard as the chick season 
hits full stride. Fine (chick-size) Stonemo, 
in Hopper-Paks, helps prevent pasting-up 
—eliminate early digestive disturbances. 


Powerful Stonemo advertising pre-sells cus- 
tomers in your trading area—directs them 
to your store. So take advantage! Use 
Hopper-Paks as samplers for Stonemo in 
80-lb. bags. Display them together! You'll 
sell more of each and multiply your 
Stonemo profits! 


STONEMO crit 
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YOUR STORE TRAFFIC! 


ready fill the demand! 


In addi- 
tion tothe 
economy 


Granite Grit 
is now avail- 
able in the 
new, conven- 
ient 50-lb. bag. 


STONEMO IN 50 AND 80-LB. BAGS 


l out of every 15 prospective customers who walk on a sound and profitable basis. 
your store have heard of insoluble Stonemo 

ranite Grit. They already know Stonemo’s extra Sell Stonemo with every feed order. Display Stone- - 

inding surfaces grind out more eggs and meat ™° 50 and 80-lb. bags together with Stonemo 4 . 

om every pound of feed. Why? Hopper-Paks for greater impact at the point of sale. 2 
Stock up on Stonemo now! Be ready to turn de- 

onemo national and localized advertising, reach- mand into dollars! Order Stonemo from your 

Mg millions, tied-in with effective Stonemo dealer favorite jobber today. 

lps, constantly works for you—pre-selling Stone- 

o. Remember, the theme of Stonemo’s advertising STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 

: “Buy Quality Feed and Quality Stonemo Grit Executive Offices and Quarry: LITHONIA, GEORGIA 

they’re your Partners for Profits.” This hard- Quarry: BARRE, VERMONT 


lling advertising helps build your feed business iain 


MAGNIFIED 12 TIMES 


GRINDING 
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Along came 2 bumper crops of jute, the 
raw material from which burlap is made... 
and the price of burlap bags dropped to a level 
that makes them your best buy. 


Cash in on this bright new picture by order- 
ing your feed in burlap bags that now cost no 
more to begin with. A plentiful supply is pre- 
dicted for the future. And burlap’s the bag, re- 
member, that you sell for salvage when empty. 
The money you get amounts to a substantial 


Here’s why feed 
costs you less 


in BURLAP bags 


*“‘discount’’on every 100 pounds of feed you buy. 

Aside from the economy angle, there’s not a 
better bag made for carrying feed. Burlap is 
tough and dependable . . . won’t tear easily... 
stacks easily. 

Tell your feed man to “‘put it in burlap bags”’ 
and come out ahead on your costs. If you have 
a problem getting burlap bags, be sure to get 
in touch with THE BURLAP COUNCIL, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AFMA Launches Sound Credit Drive 


Special Committee Prepares Recommendations 


@ Ad comprehensive series of. credit 
and financing recommendations has 
been prepared for members of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion by a special 15-man committee, 
whose work was endorsed by the 
AFMA board of directors. Whether 
or not an individual member firm de- 
cides to follow the recommendations 
is purely voluntary, AFMA President 
W. E. Glennon stated, but early com- 
ments from firms which have received 
the recommendations indicate strong 
support for their contents. 


Mr. Glennon termed the set of credit 
recommendations “one of the major 
projects undertaken in the history of 
the AFMA.” He explained that im- 
proper credit and financing practices 
need correcting and that his association 
hopes to accomplish much towards this 
correction on a strictly voluntary basis. 
An extensive series of detailed publi- 
cations will carry additional informa- 
tion on the recommendations to AFMA 
members, Mr. Glennon noted. 


Speaking at a special press confer- 
ence in Chicago Jan. 22, AFMA Board 
Chairman J. D. Sykes, vice president 
of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, cited 
accomplishments of a major program of 
somewhat similar nature undertaken by 
the association some years ago. Then 
the problem was long-term booking, a 
situation which was cleared up by 
voluntary cooperation of members fol- 
lowing recommendations of the AFMA 


Recommendations of 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
for Sound Credit and Financing Practices 
PREAMBLE 


Credit is a sound business tool when 
used for its intended purpose. Moreover, 
it is responsible for much of the business 
growth of this nation. On the other hand, 
credit can undermine the financial structure 
of an entire industry if used unwisely. 

Within recent months, many leaders in 
feed and related industries have observed 
some segments of the feed manufacturing 
industry activate credit and finance pro- 
grams of questionable soundness. In view 
of these developments, the American Feed 
Manufacturers association embarked upon 
an educational campaign designed to bring 
about greater financial stability to the feed 
industry and to the agricultural economy 


of the nation, as well. 

An intensive study into current credit 
and finance practices by an authorized 
group of industry credit managers resulted 
in the development of certain credit recom- 
‘mendations which are considered sound 


business principles. The recommendations 


which appear below have been endorsed 
by the board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association and are 


submitted to individual feed manufacturers 
as sound credit practices whenever credit 
programs are offered. The acceptance of 


these recommendations in full or in part 
will be, of course, subject to the discretion 
of each individual feed manufacturer. 


General Recommendations 


1. Sales for cash on delivery or short 
credit terms should be the objective 
of a feed manufacturer. If credit is 
extended for longer periods, the creditor 
is entitled to service or interest charges. 

2. Before extending credit, adequate fi- 
nancial information, preferably through 
signed financial statements, should be 
secured. 


3. Every effort should be made to interest 
bankers in the soundness of animal and 
poultry production loans made either 


through feed dealers or direct to growers. 


4. All financing practices which in effect 
guarantee a profit to the poultry or 


livestock grower should be discouraged. 


5. The advertising of credit terms or 


financing programs should be avoided. 


Broiler, Fryer, and Roaster Credit 
1. Production loans should be extended 
only on manufactured feeds. 
2. Production loans should be limited to 
the growing period of the birds. 
It is believed that credit extensions 
should not exceed, at any time, the 
value of the feed necessary to grow 
the birds. Suggested means of ac- 


respect to the financing of pullet or 
‘breeder flocks because it is believed 
that growing and breeder feeds should 
be sold for cash on delivery or on 


short credit terms. 


Turkey Credit 


1. Production loans should not include the 


financing of poults. 


to 


Production loans should be secured by ‘ 
first mortgages on all turkeys for which ; 
feed is financed. These loans should 
be evidenced by notes bearing interest 
or service charges for the actual time 
money is used. 

Financing should be limited to the 
growing period of the bird. Meat bird 
contracts should be paid in full before 


complishing this end are: 

(a) Limiting the pounds of feed per 
bird on credit 

(b) Limiting the credit period to a 
maximum of 75 days 

(c) Limiting credit extensions to 60 3, 
days for continuous operators. 

3. Production loans should be evidenced 


merchandising council. 

Mr. Sykes noted that reactions of 
allied groups to the feed organization's 
credit recommendations are highly 
positive. He already has talked with 
representatives of hatcherymen, poultry 


producers, and turkey raisers. 


“The feed industry has a responsi- 
bility to the health of the nation that 
is equalled only by that of the medical 
profession,” Mr. Sykes stressed. He 
emphasized that the feed industry was 
largely responsible for the nutritional 
health and well-being of the population. 

“We have long been convinced,” he 
continued, “that sound credit policies 
are an absolute essential in attaining 
our goal of real service, and to the 
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by notes or trade acceptances bearing 
interest or service charges. 


No recommendations are made with - 


any other turkey financing is extended. 
4. Coverage of turkey flocks with hazard 
insurance should be encouraged. 


proper and continuing development of 
feed manufacturing as a basic agri- 
cultural industry.” 

A series of regional meetings across 
the country is scheduled to be begun — 
and probably completed — during Feb- 
ruary. Sites will be Cincinnati, Buffalo, 


Boston, Atlanta, Kansas City, Fort 


Worth, Denver, San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis, and Wilmington, Del. “We 
sincerely hope that the executives from 
management, sales, and credit depart- 
ments of every company (member and 
non-member alike) will take part in 
the discussions at these meetings,” 


President Glennon stated. 
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The name BaGPAK is a standard of leadership, and of quality. ..for BAGPAK means 
complete production control in bag manufacture, from the planting of seedlings 
which eventually produce pulp, to the delivery of the finished sack to your plant 
—in fact, even to the furnishing of special eis and sae machines to i insure 
the. best protection for your product. 


Multiwall Paper Shipping Bags are described in the above brochure. For your copy, write-to 
Bagpak Division, International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, Dept. G-9. 


Chicago + Cleveland Denver + Detroit Kansas City, Konsos + los Angeles 
New Orieons + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh St. Lovis Son Francisco IN 


CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Montreal, Ottawo, Torento B A G PA K D ivi Ss | N 
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A Banner Year for Formula Feed 


Production, Sales Increase Again in 1952 


@ Production and sales of manufactured 
feeds reached a new record level in 1952, 
topping a four-year record of increases, 
President W. E. Glennon of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association re- 
ported. Output of the industry last year 
was estimated at 34.4 million tons, a five 
per cent increase over 1951. 

Another new record was established in 
the ratio of manufactured to natural feed- 
stuffs. The feed manufacturing industry, 
Mr. Glennon asserted, supplied 27 per 
cent of all feedstuffs, exclusive of roughage 
and pasture, consumed by livestock and 
poultry in 1952. 

The AFMA president said that greatest 
increase in use of manufactured feeds was 
registered in seven southeastern states. He 
claimed that the big increase in the use 
of manufactured feeds in that area re- 
flected the definite trend toward increased 
animal production in that section. 


In feed categories, beef and sheep feeds 
showed a 36 per cent increase over 1951 
use; turkey feed use went up 23 per cent; 
dairy feeds increased 12 per cent; and 
commercial broiler feed tonnage rose by 
four per cent. Other poultry feed tonnage 
showed no change. This was not considered 
alarming, in view of recent unfavorable 
egg-feed ratios and reductions in the num- 
ber of farm chickens raised last year. 


~ Industry sales of swine feed were down 


six per cent but this, also, was not con- 
sidered alarming since there was a con- 
current 10 per cent reduction in pig crop 
numbers. 

Ratios of type production were as fol- 
lows: 58.8 per cent poultry feed of all 
types, 21 per cent dairy feed, 8.5 swine 
feed, 7.2 beef and sheep, and 4.5 miscel- 
laneous. Within the poultry feed group, 
27 per cent was commercial broiler feed, 
10 per cent turkey, and 63 per cent was 
of other classes. 


Fish Is New White Labs Distributor 


This photo was taken at a luncheon held 
in conjunction with the January meeting of 
the Northwest Retail Feed association in 
Minneapolis. Wayne Fish, second from left, 
who heads Wayne Fish & Co., Minneapolis, 
accepts congratulations of Larry Hauskins, 
Nutrena Mills, on Mr. Fish’s appointment 


as a distributor for White Laboratories, Inc., 
Kenilworth, N. J. 


Shown from left to right are Henry 
Swanson of White, Mr. Fish, Bob Jones, 
Mr. Hauskins, and Ray Green of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City. 


Swine Raising Costs Are 
Cut by Modern Research 


Swine feeding research has enabled mid- 
western farmers to cut 25 per cent from 
their feed costs as compared to 30 years 
ago. That's the word from E. F. Ferrin, 
head of the University of Minnesota animal 
husbandry department. He said the savings 
amounted to 54 million dollars annually in 
the Gopher state. 
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Because feed makes up nearly 80 per cent 
of the cost of raising hogs, acording to Mr. 
Ferrin, the savings which research has made 
possible are extremely important to farmers. 


FAIRFIELD PROMOTION 


J. J. Bray has been promoted to sales 
manager of its standard products division 
by Fairfield Engineering Co., Marion, Ohio, 
the firm has announced. He will direct sales 
of feed processing and conveying equip- 
ment. 


The production rate, Mr. Glennon said, 
was greater during the first six months of 
1952 than during any other six-month 
period in 1951 or 1952. 

The last time that feed production 
dropped from the previous year’s totals was 
in 1948 when the 25.5 million tons pro- 
duced that year fell two per cent below 
the total of a year previous. From then 
on it rose steadily. Biggest single produc- 
tion rise was in 1951, when a 13 per cent 
increase over 1950 was recorded. 


Rohm & Haas Now Markets 
Feed Choline Chloride 


Marketing of 70 per cent choline chloride 
liquid concentrate and 25 per cent dry cho- 
line chloride has been announced by Rohm 
& Haas Co. of Philadelphia, a major pro- 
ducer of chemicals. The dry product is 
sold on a cereal carrier. 

For descriptive literature and samples of 
R & H choline chloride preparations, circle 
No. 24 on the Reader Service card. 


Wisconsin Crop Yields in 
1952 Are at Record High 


New record yields, paced by corn, were 
set in Wisconsin in 1952, Department of 
Agriculture statisticians have reported. Corn 
increased from an average of 43.7 bushels 
per acre in 1941-50 to 58 bushels last year. 
Other marks were set in wheat, oats, and 
soybeans. 

Yields of these crops — except soybeans 
— topped the national averages for 1952. 
In soya, Wisconsin yields averaged 17 bush- 
els compared to the national mark of 20.7. 


Fulton Bag Names Gatts 
To Los Angeles Staff 


William P. Gatts has been named to the 
Los Angeles staff of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, the firm has announced. 
Mr. Gatts has a background of 19 years’ 
experience in the bag industry. 

A native of Missouri, he is a graduate 
of the Missouri School of Mines and an 
air service veteran of World War I. 


Honeggers’ Introduces a 
New Ruminant Supplement 


Large-scale introduction of a new supple- 
ment for ruminants has been announced by 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill. The firm 
reported that records on full feeding for 
finishing cattle with the supplement showed 
gains of 2.8 pounds daily for over 100 days’ 
feeding. 

The Illinois manufacturer also has mar- 
keted two new molasses rations. One, 30-30 
Ru-Mo-Las, contains 30 per cent protein 
and 30 per cent liquid blackstrap molasses. 
The other is a 12 per cent protein product, 
Hi-Mo-Las cubes. 

For information on these new Honegger 
products, circle No. 23 on the Reader Serv- 
ice card. 
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NEW 


SPROUT-WALDRON’S 


WITH 
EXCLUSIVE NEW 


FEATURE 


VERTAMIX 


VERTICAL MIXER 


PAYS BIGGER RETURNS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 


- THAN ANY OTHER MIXER YOU CAN INSTALL! 


The new Vertamix is the most versatile vertical 
mixer ever made—it will mix feeds no other ver- 
tical will handle. It has everything! The new 
Thoro-Flo* feature gives you more mixing effi- 
ciency. Dependable V-belt drive does away with 
gears, noise, oil-drip... gives you years of trouble- 
free service. And quiet operation—it’s practically 
noiseless! It has the slickest, quickest-operating 
discharge gate ever designed—your mixer-man 
will swear by it, not at it. Many more features give 
you highest ton-output, at Jowest labor, mainte- 
nance and h.p. costs. 

Remember the word “Vertamix” — it’s the 
last word in efficient vertical mixers. Check its 
features; compare its advantages! Then let your 
SPROUT-WALDRON MAN show you how the 
new, super-efficient Vertamix can make more 
profits for you. For details, write for Bulletin 97 


NO MILLWRIGHT NEEDED 


CHOICE OF THREE 
CAPACITIES 


MORE THOROUGH, UNIFORM MIX 

The new Thoro-Flo* feature gives more 
evenly distributed flow of materials 
through mixer, cuts recirculation time. If 
desired, you can now mix materials of 
different weights and sizes—pellets and 
mash, for example—with perfect results! 


QUIETER, TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
V-belt drives on mixing screw at top 
and on forced-feed drive at bottom 
give efficient operation . . 
gear noise and chains. . . and cut lubri- 
cation and maintenance problems to a 
minimum! Anti-friction bearings 
throughout — sealed to keep dust out, 
grease in. Vertamix has only four lubri- 
cation points, can be lubricated in min- 
utes, needs lubrication only once a year! 


EASY -TO- OPERATE DISCHARGE GATE 
All working parts of discharge gate are 
enclosed—no dust can squirt out into 
mixer-man’s eyes. Free-swinging gate 


. eliminate. 


lever can’t possibly skin mixer-man’s 


knuckles. Spout can be locked for any 
rate of discharge or used as straight 
cut-off valve. Non-tearing bag clamp. 
The advantages of this gate alone 
make Vertamix an exceptional value. 


FAST-LOADING FORCED-FEED HOPPER 


The Vertamix can be loaded as fast as- 


materials are brought to it. The hori- 
zontal forced-feed screw provides quick 
pick-up and transfer of materials to the 
elevating screw. : 


FLEXIBLE INSTALLATION AND 
OPERATION 


Motor can be mounted at front or rear 
of mixer. Its position can be changed 


in the field. Discharge gates can be ~ 


specified for location at any position 
on mixer cone. 


*Patent Applied For 


—Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 22 Logan Street, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
The Best in MULLING EQUIPMENT Since 


302 


MUNCY, PA. 
PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER & ATTRITION MILLS * MIXERS * PNEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS * CUTTERS, CRUSHERS & FEEDERS * REELS & SEPARATORS 
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Political Climate Sunshine 


Eisenhower, However, Can’t Work Miracles 


@ There is the possibility that this 
new year marks a definite turn in the 
whole climate of the American republic 
that must lead a troubled world to 
freedom. 

American business has gone through 
some stormy weather in recent years, 
but we again have faith that the na- 
tional political climate is a long-term 
thing which proves our form of govern- 
ment basically sound. If that form of 
government offers, as we think it offers, 
the world’s greatest adventure in in- 
dividual freedom under law, then it 
makes its own climate in spite of in- 
cidental weather. 


Perhaps our greatest danger today 
is that we shall expect miracles within 
moments. If our hopes run too fast 
for our political probabilities, we shall 
face days of uncertainty and disappoint- 
ment. But if our patience is as great 
as our faith in our people, we will 
buckle down to our own hard share 
in the work of rehabilitation. Let none 
of us forget that we have some tre- 
mendous problems ahead that cannot 
be solved overnight or by pulling rab- 
bits out of a hat. 


You men are important in the whole 
job of feeding a tremendous popula- 
tion. I am going to repeat some figures 
you have heard often before, and which 
we think must be repeated over and 
over to our people. There are seven 
thousand more people to be fed today 
in the United States than were fed yes- 
terday; 21,000 additional meals must 
be served each day. In 1975, only 22 
years ahead, there will be 190 million 
people in the United States, and they 
must be not only fed, but in many 
instances better fed than they are to- 
day. We will have to increase food 
production by more than 35 per cent. 
We will have to do it on almost the 
same acres we have in use today, for 
there is no arable land in the United 
States for expansion of food produc- 
tion. 

We can meet this challenge of to- 
morrow, but first we must understand 


its import. And, especially, we must - 


understand its import to men in our 
feed industry. In some lines of progress 
with which we are most familiar, it 
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By RONALD C. BOOTH 
Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Association 


seems that the increase in our food 
production has come largely through 
scientific research, and that these 
miracles of research will continue in- 
definitely. But a science writer in a 
recent isssue of [a farm magazine] 
makes the flat statement that “our re- 
search has just about kept us even with 
the farm enemies such as plant dis- 
eases, insects, and soil deterioration.” 
“It is plain,” he continues, “that more 
must be done if we are to feed our 
growing population at present or better 
standards.” 

Let’s examine some of the highlights 


of this review of production through 
research: 


Egg production per hen has main- 
tained a steady, and even a spectacular, 
increase each year for many years, but 
there is evidence that we hit the ceil- 
ing of egg production some 15 years 
ago, and that future increases must 
come from raising the averages, rather 
than from hopes of breaking the ceil- 
ing of around 150 eggs per hen. 

Since about 1910, the top producers 
in our dairy herds have not gone up 
at all, according to Dr. Byron T. Shaw 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
here again the increase has come 
through a better average, not from a 
higher ceiling or production. Perhaps 
the potential ceiling in pork produc- 
tion was reached about 1940. 

Turning to the feed grains, we in 
Iowa know that since the mid-1940’s 
our corn yields per acre have levelled 
off with the planting of our whole 
acreage to the new hybrids. It is be- 


After 20 Years 


.. . of comparatively “cloudy” weath- 
er, American business can see clearer 
skies in the offing, Mr. Booth told 
the Northwest Retail Feed association 

_ convention. But he warned that in- 
dustry should be patient and should 
not expect overnight miracles from 
President Eisenhower. 


RONALD C. BOOTH 


lieved there has been no important in- 
crease in the ceiling on wheat produc- 
tion for the past 20 years, although 
there have been great changes in total 
production of wheat and corn through 
acreage and weather factors. We have 
some reason to believe, or at least to 
hope, that there is a hybrid grain sorg- 
hum about ready for wide testing, and 
this is one of our greatest hopes for 
expansion of feed grains. 


This does not mean that research 
is finished with its job; quite the con- 
trary. Perhaps all it means is that re- 
search will seem to move slower in the 
years just ahead. During the 1930's, 
when our country was in a terrible 
depression, there was little interest in 
new research developments, and the 
scientists piled up their new develop- 
ments, unused, on their shelves. Then 
the second World War and a changed 
economic condition brought back de- 
mand, and there was a rush to use all 
the miracles that had been stored on 
the scientists’ shelves. It left with us 
the impression that there was a sudden 
and tremendous expansion of scientific 
discoveries in the field of feeds and 
feeding, when in fact we probably 
were only concentrating by use in a 
short period the accumulated develop- 
ments of a decade. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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In the Mill at Washington 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 4, 1953 


(Editor's note: Sen. Hugh Butler of Nebraska, a distinguished member of the A 
upper house for many years, takes over In the Mill at Washington effective with 
this issue. A past president of the Grain & Feed Dealers National association and 
possessed of a keen awareness of the importance of agriculture to the strength of 
the nation, Sen. Butler replaces Rep. Lawrence Smith. Congressman Smith, who con- 
scientiously prepared In the Mill for nearly 100 issues, dating back to 1945, 
asked to be relieved of his writing assignment because of added legislative duties 
as head of the Wisconsin house delegation. ) 


THE STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


As this is written, the big news in Washington is President Eisenhower's 
first state of the union message—and what it means to the country. 


To date, the reception to the message has been overwhelmingly favorable, from 
Republicans and Democrats alike. Virtually every Republican who cared to comment 
publicly gave it high praise. Even his most persistent critics—Sen. Wayne Morse, 
for example, the chronic "“aginner"—endorsed his statesmanlike approach to our 
problems. 


Usually, a new President enjoys a "honeymoon" period, and there is still a 
honeymoon spirit between President and congress, in spite of disagreements that 
have arisen. The message has served to strengthen, rather than weaken that spirit. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


On no subject in the message was the President more specific than in his dis- 
cussion of price controls, which he believes should be discontinued as promptly as : 


possible. His statement on that subject is so sound that I cannot forbear quoting 
from it: 


"The great economic strength of our democracy has developed in an atmosphere | 
of freedom. The character of our people resists artificial and arbitrary controls 
of any kind. Direct controls, except those on credit, deal not with the real caus- 
es of inflation but only with its symptoms. 


"Moreover, American labor and American business can best resolve their wage 
problems across the bargaining table . . . I am convinced that now—as well as in —— 
the long run—free and competitive prices will best serve the interests of all the ... 
people, and best meet the changing, growing needs of our economy.” 


He might well have gone on to point out the danger of control authority being 
perverted from its ostensible purposes. Instead of being used solely for the pro- 
tection of consumers, too often this authority has been misused by politically- 
minded administrators. It has been used to manipulate price relationships for the 
benefit of one economic group at the expense of another group. It has been used 
to reward those groups which voted "right" and punish those who voted "wrong." 


Further, the President might well have pointed out that the power to set 
price ceilings constitutes a tremendous invasion of individual rights. If a ceil- 
ing is set which destroys profits for the entire industry affected, it comes peri- 
lously close to depriving individuals of their property "without due process of 
law"—which is specifically forbidden by the United States constitution. That 
exact technique has at times been followed with respect to ceilings on certain 
feeds, such as soybean meal. 


A ceiling on wages involves precisely the same principle. It deprives the 
employe of the rightful fruits of his labor. 


Departure of the OPS will cause few regrets in Washington. Good riddance to 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Feed Retailing ‘Round the World-XX 


Serving Puerto Ricans 


@ The commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
has depended on agriculture since the 
primitive tribal economy of the Bori- 
quén Indians. Feedstuffs are among 
the island’s major imports, being re- 
quired mainly for livestock raising, 
dairying, and the broiler industry. 
Since no feeds are manufactured here, 
all are brought in from the United 
States with the exception of whole 
corn, which comes from Cuba and 
Santa Domingo. 

The following statistics, compiled by 
the Puerto Rican chamber of commerce, 
show the quantities of feedstuffs im- 
ported last year (1952): . (figures re- 
veal quantities in 100-pound bags): 
corn 313,039; corn chops 157,487; 
dairy feed 922,364; bales of hay 12,- 
360; horse feed 8,194; oats 31,674; pig 
feed 36,567; poultry mash 300,308; 
poultry scratch 55,980; and citrus pulp 
40,117. 

Supplying the necessary feedstuffs 
are 23 dealers and two cooperatives, 
which give more credit than the inde- 
pendents and sometimes are able to 
undersell them since they don’t have 
to pay local taxes. 

Puerto Rico’s largest feed dealer is 
Monllor & Boscio, Sucrs., Inc., which 
has its main office and warehouse at 
Ponce. An equally important foods 
division is combined with it, supple- 
mented by a smaller headquarters at 
San Juan devoted entirely to feeds. 
The organization includes 90 persons. 

The value of this customer to Amer- 
ican producers is evidenced by its 
orders in Purina products alone, for 
which it holds the exclusive island 
franchise. Monllor & Boscio is a big 
retailer of Purina feeds, disposing of 
over 200,000 100-pound bags last year. 
Biggest turn-over is in dairy feed, 
which sells for $5.50 per 100-pound 
bag. Poultry feed sales are on the 
increase, and at the current rate are 
expected to top all other sales soon. 

This company was established in 
1913 as a food wholesaler by Juan Luis 
Boscio and Jose Monllor, the latter 
selling out to his partner. Senor Boscio 
is now the largest stockholder and 
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By ALBERT S. KESHEN 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


BECAUSE agriculture has always 
been of great importance in 
Puerto Rico, the feed trade also 
has long been essential there. 
Juan Boscio, top, ‘manages the 
commonwealth's largest feed 
concern. One of Monllor & Bos- 
cio's trucks is shown here. 


president. Main headquarters and the 
largest warehouse are maintained at 
Ponce, but in 1944 the firm set up a 
feeds division establishing another of- 
fice and smaller warehouse at San Juan, 
to which Sr. Boscio flies in by chartered 
plane two or three times a week. 
Retail stores are maintained in the 
Santurce and Rio Piedras sections of 
San Juan, another store at Mayaguez, 


a sub-dealer in Aguadilla, with several 
more sub-dealers in Ponce. 

Monllor & Boscio are agents for 
poultry equipment of Brower Mfg. 
Company, barn equipment of Pearson 
International; baby chicks of Biscayne 
Hatcheries, Inc., in Miami; and citrus 
pulp of Adams Packing association, 
Auburndale, Fla. Citrus pulp is wide- 


ly sold because of lack of rain in the 
southern part of the island making 
grass scarce. This product is needed 
for roughage. Frozen broilers are im- 
ported and there is considerable side- 
line business in vitamin and mineral 
concentrates, poultry health products, 
disinfectants, insecticides, and miscel- 
laneous chemical items. 

Because of the wide variety of sup- 
plies carried, quick deliveries and other 
service factors, the company’s volume 
in feeds and sidelines amounted to 1'4 
million dollars in 1952 and this income 
is growing. Dairy and poultry feeds 
are the most popular, with the bulk 
of sales going to farmers and town 
wholesalers. 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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Screw 
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Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 
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The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing yf Check Here! 


Company Springfield, Ohio 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked C) Vertical Feed Mixer 
: at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- (1) Model "S$" Hammermill. 
Grain Feeder chines without any obligation. () Medel “M"” Hammermill « 
Vertical Screw Elevator 
Ceb Crusher 
NAME Corn Cutter and Grader 


Electric Truck Hoist 
We will gladly ship you any Kelly _ (Cl Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Duplex machine on approval. If itis FIRM Regular Corn Shelter 
(J Pitless Corn Sheller 

Magnetic Separator 
CITY STATE [1 Ferced Air Carloader 
Corn Scalper 
(J Chain Drag 
() Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 
Grain Blower 
CJ Complete Line Catalog 


not completely satisfactory, you are 
"free to return it within 30 days after 
arrival at destination, by prepaid 
freight, for refund of full purchase 
price. In addition, each Kelly Duplex 
is guaranteed against defects in ma- 
terial and workmanship for 90 days. 


rorits: 
“cuts handling costs. ‘with direct connected motor or any size plant Throat Hammermill. Feed Regulator 
: 


Feed mill and elevator men all over the country have 
found that the Kelly Duplex Vertical Screw Elevator is 
the modern, money-saving solution for every material 
handling problem. They know that it’s dustproof and 
waterproof ... that it reduces accident and fire hazard 
. and that it requires less space, is easy to install. They 
like it because it’s smooth and noiseless in operation . 
because it assures efficient, uniform delivery of grain and 
other types of free-flowing bulk materials. Best of all, 
they like it for its rugged, all welded steel construction 
. its ability to give top performance year in and year 


noiseless 
Operation 


a 


: out without costly breakdowns and repairs. 
We're sure that you'll like it, too. Check coupon on 
i; reverse side of this sheet for full details. 
: 
Built to your specifications ae 
| All models furnished in choice of 6”, 9” or 12” ig in any length 
conveying tubes. Hoppers are available in any a for installation 
capacity — spouts in any length. For other de- 
: tails, see illustrations at right. 
ek 
FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P. L. &R.) 
; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Choice of 4 
4 direct motor 
3 or belt drive j 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
} No postage necessary if mailed in the United States * 3 4 
‘ 7c—Postage Will Be Paid By— : 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. wth witht 
Bays 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ita The DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING 


AIR MAIL Company - Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A 
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Desert Sunshine for 


Group’s 11th Annual Meeting Held in Arizona 


@ Approximately 500 persons were in at- 
tendance as the American Dehydrators 
association held its 11th annual convention 
Jan. 13-14 at Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 
In this number, close to 100 dehydrating 
firms were represented; the additional regis- 
trations including families, multiple regis- 
trations from companies, and members of 
allied trades. 


Those who came enjoyed the excellent 
weather and beautiful scenery. In fact, it 
seemed as if business sessions were much 
too long to permit real enjoyment of the 
Arizona country. 

While business meetings were held only 
two days, group committee meetings and 
other activities actually brought dehydrators 
to Phoenix as early as Jan. 10. 

Retiring President Loyd M. Faris, W. J. 
Small Co., Kansas City, presided at the 
first day’s session, Jan. 13. The meeting 
was opened with an invocation by the Rev. 
J. W. F. Carman of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Phoenix. 

In his annual address, President Faris 
expressed his pleasure for having served 
the association in 1952. According to Mr. 
Faris, dryness hampered alfalfa production 
during the past year and only dehydrators 
located in Nebraska and Colorado main- 
tained somewhat normal output, thanks to 
irrigation. Mr. Faris said many firms in 
non-irrigated areas had to close in July, 
that much of the newly-seeded acreage in 
these areas has been lost. 

Mr. Faris praised the dehydrators’ pro- 
duction schools which have been held by 
ADA and forecast additional schools this 
year. The first of these has been scheduled 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Feb. 
27-28. He also told of regional dehydrators’ 
meetings held on the west coast and ex- 


LADIES got plenty of attention 
at the ADA meeting. This is 
a view of the poolside fashion 
show, a convention feature. 


Note the desert scenery. 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


pressed the belief that such sessions are 
good for the industry. 

“More than $100,000 has been expended 
by your association on various research 
projects,” Mr. Faris said. “I would like 
to take this opportunity to express our sin- 
cere appreciation to the members of the 
alfalfa research council for the time and 
effort spent in behalf of the alfalfa industry. 
They serve without recompense and I know 
that this service is given with no little 
personal sacrifice.” 

He outlined various public service pro- 
grams of the association and pointed out 
that ADA has increased in stature because 
of them. 

“Trade associations, as voluntary inde- 
pendent organizations of businessmen, are 
an essential part of American democracy,” 
Mr. Faris declared. “They are effective 
instruments for fostering industry progress. 
Through the trade association, the smallest 
as well as the largest members of the in- 
dustry may work together for their mutual 
good.” 

Executive Secretary Lloyd S. Larson fol- 
lowed with his report. He explained how 
the Kansas City office operates and told 
of future plans for the association. 

J. C. Hearn, National Alfalfa Dehydrat- 
ing & Milling Co., Lamar, Colo., reported 
on association finances as chairman of the 
finance and budget committee. He indicated 
that dues and miscellaneous income amount- 
ed to $36,200 and expenses for the year 
were $30,000, leaving a credit balance. 

Joseph Chrisman, Cerophyl Laboratories, 
Inc., Kansas City, chairman of the research 
committee, reported on research projects 
now operating. He showed total expendi- 
tures of $31,542.89 with funds collected 
totaling $25,687.47. 

H. C. Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, secretary of the research council, 
pointed out that scientific research is an 
age-old idea. He said it dates back many, 
many years and had its inception in Asia 
and Europe. 

According to Mr. Schaefer, the first 
real research in the United States was 
started in 1920 and today the U.S. spends 
more than a billion dollars per year in 
that field. He indicated that because of 
forecast large increases in population the 
nation will need-an extra 100 million acres 
under cultivation to provide food. How- 
ever, prospects are that the U.S. will only 
have 30 million more acres, which means 
science will have to increase production 
on the acres which are available. 

“We must get more from what we have 
to work with,” Mr. Schaefer said. 
is why we have alfalfa research. Dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal is an important part of 
a feeding ration because of its vitamin A 


“That 


HENRY G. MOELLER 
New ADA President 


content and other nutrients. We need to 
examine the literature more carefully to 
dig out information.” 

Mr. Schaefer referred to a compound B 
which has been used successfully to treat 
alfalfa to help retain carotene. He termed 
this a highly important discovery and 
cited it as a reason why more research 
money should continue to be made avail- 
able. 

At the business session the first morning 
the following directors were elected: Charles 
Hurst, Evergreen Farms, Inc., Raymond- 
ville, Tex.; Raymond Bert, Bert & Wetta, 
Maize, Kan.; Kenneth Morrison, Quirk & 
Morrison, Hastings, Neb.; Thomas Mateer, 
Nebraska Farm Products, Ltd., Cozad, 
Neb.; and Kenneth Jones, Northern Drying 
Co., Olivia, Minn. 

Henry Moeller, Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co., 
Vermillion, S.D., was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Faris. First vice president is 
J. C. Hearn, National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co., Lamar, Colo.; second vice 
president, Vernon C. Britton, V. C. 
Britton Co., Firebaugh, Calif.; and Mr. 
Larson was renamed executive secretary. 

A highlight of the first day’s program 
was a speech by J. D. Sykes, chairman of 
the board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association and vice president of 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Mr. Sykes painted a rosy picture for the 
future of the feed industry. His remarks 
are published starting on page 11 of this 
issue. 

Opening the afternoon session the first 
day, Dr. L. E. Card, University of Illinois, 
told of new horizons in research. He said 


_ (Continued on page 31) 
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PENB Traces ‘52 Accomplishments 


Its Importance to Feed Men Told by Diamond 


@ The feed industry definitely benefits 
from the .work of the Poultry & Egg 
National Board. That's the message William 
T. Diamond, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association, 
brought to the PENB annual meeting held 
at Chicago Jan. 15-16. 

Most AFMA members, he noted, have 
supported PENB in the past, though some 
have not yet given their support to the 
promotion agency. “Additional backers 
should be found for the PENB,” Mr. 
Diamond declared. “Their contributions 
will then make even more valuable the 
contributions of present supporters. We do 
not feel that present backers should be 
asked to give more when there are many 
firms not now supporting PENB which 
should be doing so.” 

Mr. Diamond's presentation was part of 
a panel which had as its general theme, 
“Do We Need PENB?” Other speakers 
answered this question in the affirmative 
for hatcherymen, turkey producers, poultry 
processors, and poultry retailers. 

All members of the PENB staff reported 
on their work and accomplishments during 


OFFICERS of PENB for 1953 
are, left to right: Second Vice 
President Leslie Hubbard, Sec- 
retary L. A. Wilhelm, President 
Roscoe Hill, Treasurer O. W. 
Olson, and First Vice President 
N. C. Thompson. 


1952. They included General Manager 
Don W. Lyon, Public Relations Director 
Bronte Leicht, Home Economics Director 
Kathryn B. Niles, and Fred Smith and 
Eleanor Bateman, PENB eastern leaders. 

Mr. Lyon outlined the following as 
future aims for the board: 

1) A fulltime employe to prepare tele- 
vision material. 

2) Additional home economics staff 
members. 

3) More point-of-sale material for retail- 
ers. 


4) At some future date, a west coast 
office. 

Charles Hawks has been promoted to 
membership director, a full-time position, 
Mr. Lyon noted. Fred Buzen succeeds Mr. 
Hawks as director of retail merchandising 
training. 

Winner of the 1952 Andrew Christie 
award for poultry product research of most 
value to consumers was Dr. Helen Hanson 
of the western regional laboratory at Al- 
bany, Calif. She received $500 and an 
award scroll. 

New officers elected by the promotion 
agency are Roscoe Hill, Lincoln, Neb., 
president; Nat Thompson, Petaluma, Calif., 
first vice president; and L. §. Hubbard, 
Lancaster, Pa., second vice president. Dr. 
L. A. Wilhelm of Purdue University was 
reelected secretary and O. W. Olson of 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange was re- 
named treasurer. 

Budgetary goal for the Poultry & Egg 
National Board in 1953 is $250,000. 


Keener Featured Speaker 
At Mutual Convention 


Dr. Harry A. Keener, professor of dairy 
husbandry at the University of New Hamp- 
shire is to be one of the featured speakers 
at the midwinter meeting of the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers association, Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, secretary-treasurer, 
has announced. The meeting will be held 
Feb. 18 at Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 

Dr. Keener is one of many experts who 
are scheduled to speak at the digest-form 
meeting of the association. The meetings 
have become a standard annual event with 
the group, which recruits its membership 
mainly from western New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Raymond Hammer of Russell, 


Pa., is the current president of the Mutual 
Millers. 


GAINER SCHOOL 


An information school, complete with 
examinations, was held for salesmen of 
Gainer Mills, Inc., Springfield, Ill., at com- 
pany headquarters recently. R. V. Tarrant, 
sales manager of the firm, was in charge 
of the sessions. Speakers discussed nutri- 
tion problems and selling points of com- 
pany products. 


This Is New Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Plant at Memphis 


Here is an architect’s impression of the occupancy in April. Bemis has a long- 
new plant at Memphis, Tenn., to be occu- : ‘ 
pied by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. St. Louis. term lease with Union Realty Co., owner 


The structure is expected to be ready for of the property. 


The one-story structure will provide 
120,000 square feet of floor space including 
an 8,000 square foot air-conditioned office. 
Construction is of steel, concrete, and brick. 
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Heyden’s HIGH-POTENCY 
Feed Supplement... 


Heyden Chemical Corporation—one of the outstanding pioneer 
producers of antibiotics—now offers to the nation’s feed industry 
this new HIGH-POTENCY concentrate—PRO-GRO. 

PRO-GRO contains Crystalline PROCAINE PENICILLIN G, a 
most effective antibiotic assuring wide-range growth-promoting 
energy for poultry and livestock. Extensive research and experi- 
ments at leading universities and test stations have proven con- 
clusively that PROCAINE PENICILLIN G is one of the outstanding 
antibiotics for feed supplementation. Heyden’s PRO-GRO intro- 
duces remarkable economies and increased profits by assuring 
faster growth and lower mortality rates. 

More than eight years of intimate experience in production and 
formulation of antibiotics are involved in the preparation of Heyden’'s 
PRO-GRO Antibiotic Feed Supplements. These HIGH POTENCY 
Concentrates are formulated with the same exacting care and rigid 
control employed in production of Heyden Antibiotics for human 
consumption. Maximum stability, ease of proportioning and uni- 
formity of distribution are assured by the special crystalline form 
of PRO-GRO. 


Full technical information on PRO-GRO Feed Concentrates is 
mailed promptly on request. 


Heyden PRO-GRO Products 


80% Procaine Penicillin G Plus 20% selected 
diluents. Designed for those who can benefit 
from the economy of buying, hauling and 
storing a concentrated antibiotic feed 
supplement. 


Heyden invites consultation on your general 
feeding problems. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA +» SANFRANCISCO + DETROIT + PROVIDENCE 
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* HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
ESSENTIALLY 
100% AVAILABLE 
INORGANIC 


PHOSPHORUS OF 
(YOUR CONSISTENT QUALITY 
fa 


* VERY LOW 
FLUORINE CONTENT; 
NEGLIGIBLE 
INERT MATTER 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE has an extraordi- 
narily low fluorine content which far surpasses 


accepted ratios of 100:1 (phosphorus to fluorine). Swutteh ee 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE is produced by a 
pHOSPHATE 


low temperature neutralization process, which 


maintains all of the phosphorus in the easily 
assimilated orthophosphate form. 


Dicancium PHOSPHATE is guaranteed to 
contain 18% phosphorus. 


PRICES AND INFORMATION GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 


A CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAN 
Sxecve Offices: 1201 St. Paul Street - Plant Locations: Columbia, Tenn., Adams, Mass. __ 
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— Desert 


(Continued from page 27) 


that the goal of men and women engaged 
in research is always beyond the horizon — 
exploring the unknown, finding answers to 
a multitude of questions which continue 
to confront people and make them wonder. 

Dr. Card pointed out the steadily in- 
creasing world food shortage per person — 
a shortage that is a direct result of the 
increase in world population, which is 
historically fantastic. According to Dr. 
Card, the normal birthrate today is nearly 
three times that necessary to maintain a 
stable population. 

“The present rate of world population 
growth is 1.2 per cent per year,” according 
to Dr. Card. “Let's call it one per cent 


the United States could support 600 million 
people. 

Dr. O. S. Aamodt, USDA agronomist 
from Beltsville, Md., listed soil and climate 
as the two greatest factors which govern 
plant growth. He said soil is thought of 
as the basis but that climate was more 
important. 

According to Dr. Aamodt, plants in gen- 
eral are inefficient in using the growing 
power of sunshine and plants which can 
survive extremes of heat and cold live 
best. He said alfalfa was first introduced 
by the Spaniards in South America and 
later was brought to the southwestern 
United States. 

“Alfalfa still grows at the rate of 214 
toms to the acre in the United States, the 
same average yield as years ago,” Dr. 


BY 1960 
WE WILL NEED 


for easy figuring. Suppose that Adam and 
Eve had set up housekeeping only 2,100 
years ago. If the rate of population growth 
during those 2,100 years had been one 
per cent a year, the present world popula- 
tion would be some 400 million more than 
it is now.” 

According to Dr. Card, this rapid in- 
crease in population can only be sustained 
by greater food production. He said large 
increases in food production which have 
occurred have resulted primarily from the 
application of scientific discoveries made 
earlier, plus a long period of highly favor- 
able weather. He said more intensive re- 
search must be continued. 

Dr. Card said the U.S. is shifting its 
diet from high calorie foods to more of 
the protective foods like meat, milk, eggs, 
and fruit. He said if Americans were willing 
to go on an Asiatic type of cereal diet, 


It pays to buy your 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 
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POTENTIAL feed volume was 


34 billion pounds more meat 
48 billion quarts more milk 
34 billion dozen more eggs 


pictured as rosy by AFMA 
Board Chairman J. D. Sykes, 
left, to Loyd Faris, vice presi- 
dent of the W. J. Small Co. 
division of ADM. At right are 
speakers O. S. Aamodt of US- 
DA and L. E. Card of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Aamodt said. “Farmers used to grow their 
crop, use up the soil, and move out. You 
can't do that — you have to rebuild soil.” 

He indicated it takes $25 to $30 per 
acre to establish alfalfa and that choice 
of variety for an area is most important. 
He said it is a fallacy to save a few cents 
on seed and then to suffer in the yield. 

The second day’s session was presided 
over by newly-elected President Moeller. 

Harold G. Stevens, a Nebraska county 
agricultural agent, gave his views of the 
dehydrating business. He told of the co- 
operation between his office, the farmer, 
and the dehydrator in his county. 

Louis G. Galland, senior vice president of 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, gave a 
banker’s view of the dehydrator. He said 
adequate capital is now a real problem and 
recommended that when a plant is opened 
it should be free of debt, since the banker 
will consider such a plant a better risk 
for needed working capital. 

He said bankers look for firms with 
good cost accountants and other qualified 
personnel. He indicated that he thought 
the days ahead would be profitable for well 
capitalized and managed firms. 

Dr. W. Dayton Maclay, head of the 
department of biochemistry at the western 


regional research laboratory, Albany, Calif., 
told how production per acre of foods has 
increased. He advised research on alfalfa 
working toward higher yields and better 
nutrients. 

He urged dehydrators to pay special 
attention to harvesting methods in order 
to deliver a high quality product at a price 
conducive to wide use. He said some de- 
hydrators have been able to harvest with 
as little as five per cent loss of carotene. 


According to Dr. Maclay, antioxidants 
being used have reduced the three-month 
carotene loss from 28 per cent to 15 per 
cent. He said under certain conditions 
sun-cured alfalfa gives better results than 
dehydrated. He said it is unlikely that 
the alfalfa industry can compete on a pro- 
tein basis with oilseed meals or with syn- 


thetic vitamin A. 

Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State College, 
discussed new facts in cattle feeding. He 
listed these as most important: 

1. Fast-gaining cattle require rations which 
properly nourish rumen micro-organisms. 


2. Improved cattle supplements 
proper rumen nourishment. 

3. Proper nourishment in the rumen in- 
creases digestion and roughage utiliza- 
tion in cattle. 

4. Nutrients needed by micro-organisms 
include protein or urea, available energy, 
minerals such as phosphorus and sulfur, 
trace minerals, and unidentified factors 
found in young growing plants and 
certain other cattle feeds. 

5. Vitamin A or carotene must be supplied 
in cattle rations. 


insure 


(Continued on page 86) 
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this nitrogen source of protein 


AS it as long as a year ago since you 

last considered using Du Pont“Two- 
Sixty-Two” Feed Compound in your feeds 
for cattle and sheep? If so, it will pay you 
to take another good look today, for 
there is a lot of new evidence that supple- 
ments containing ““Two-Sixty-Two” are 
the key to more economical production 
of meat and milk. 


Here’s why properly formulated sup- 
plements containing ‘“Two-Sixty-Two” 
work so well and offer so much to feed 
manufacturers: 


a “Two-Sixty-Two” contains urea ni- 
trogen, which helps stimulate rumen ac- 
tion for faster, more complete digestion 
of the cellulose in all roughages. As a 
result, the feeds you make using ““Two- 
Sixty-Two” help to improve the feeding 


REC. PAT. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 


- 


value of corncobs, stover and other coarse 
roughage as well as silage, hay, range 
grass and pasture. 


2. “Two-Sixty-Two” may supply a third 
of the protein and greatly reduces require- 
ment for oil-seed meals in ruminant feeds 
—spares them for other uses. Each pound 
of “Two-Sixty-Two” provides 2.62 Ibs. 
of protein equivalent in your formulas, 
and can save 6 pounds of 44% soybean 
meal that’s so valuable for your poultry 
and hog feeds. 


3. You get far greater flexibility in for- 
mulating feeds. You can make up the dif- 
ference in poundage between“ Two-Sixty- 
Two” and the natural protein meals it 
replaces with a wide variety of feedstuffs 
to supply energy, vitamins and minerals 
for balanced rumen nutrition. 


et 


Demand for “Two-Sixty-Two” currently exceeds 
its supply. But present users as well as those who 
plan to use it in the future will find many practical 
suggestions to help improve the efficiency of their 
ruminant feeds in a newly revised pamphlet, “Facts 
for Feed Manufacturers.” To obtain a copy, write 
Du Pont at either of the addresses below. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.,) 
Polychemicals Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
or 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Marilyn Monroe 


They Prefer Minnesota Feed Business 


@ Operating a supermarket out in celebrity- 
studded Hollywood is interesting, but sell- 
ing feed to Minnesota farmers beats it all 
hollow. 

That's the firm opinion of John M. 
Haddy and his brother-in-law, Joseph G. 
Haddy, who operate the Haddy Co. at 
Albert Lea, Minn. As operators of one 
of the largest and most prosperous feed 
stores in the area, they speak with authority. 
Within a four-year period, their policy of 
helping customers to make more money 
from their flocks has enabled them to build 
up a flourishing business in poultry feeds. 

“Hollywood was fine,” recalled Joe 
Haddy, who received his army discharge 
in April, 1952, after being called back to 
service as a reservist. “There were three 
of us operating that supermarket—John, 
myself, and an uncle, George Shaheen. 
We did all right but when we had a chance 


to sell out to my uncle, John and I de- 
cided to take him up on his offer. And 
southeastern Minnesota looked mighty good 
to us so we came to Albert Lea and began 
selling feed and buying eggs.” 


Joe Haddy gladly gives the lion’s share 
of the credit for the firm’s success to his 
brother-in-law. The business is housed in 
a large, two-story structure measuring 40 
by 150 feet and located about four blocks 
from the heart of Albert Lea’s business 
section. In order to make room for the 
big structure, an old residence was moved 
away. 

John Haddy incorporated some ideas he 
had picked up while in Calfornia when he 
designed the plant. The large display 
windows are inclined inward from the top, 
giving the front of the building a distinctive 
appearance. A large platform enables farm- 
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ers or their wives to drive up to the store 
and quickly unload the cases of eggs they 
bring. 

“We encourage flock owners to make 
more money from poultry by handling their 
flocks systematically,” Joe Haddy explained. 
“We want only quality eggs and we 
therefore pay top market prices for them. 
Farmers must have an incentive for pro- 
ducing clean eggs that will be packaged as 
‘grade A large’ eggs. Otherwise, they'll 
take their eggs to the neighborhood gro- 
cery and trade them for groceries.” 

About two years ago, the Haddy Co. 
began packaging eggs for a large chain of 
supermarkets operating in several states in 
the midwestern and eastern parts of the 
country. The owners intensified their 
efforts to get the right kind of eggs. 


A government inspector was assigned the 
task of checking the eggs to see that they 


STREAMLINING features the 
exterior of the Haddy Co., Al- 
bert Lea, Mian., operated by 
John and Joseph Haddy. Joe 
Haddy is shown in inset. 


measured up to specifications. When a 
farm wife inquired why her eggs were not 
getting top market price, the inspector 
would candle some of her eggs and show 
what was wrong. 

“That was worth half an hour of ex- 
planation,” Joe Haddy asserted. “When 
a flock owner can see case after case of 
clean, large eggs before being packaged, 
placed in cases, and shipped out to Indiana, 
Michigan, or Ohio, she can see the care 


that goes into producing quality eggs. 

“And when we tell her that we can’t 
use dirty eggs, she understands our attitude. 
Then, when we tell her that we're paying 
10 cents a dozen more for the right kind 
of eggs than the grocer can afford, it makes 
a big impression.” 

As a result of the firm’s work, more 
and more farmers in the area are looking 
at their flocks in a new light. They no 
longer regard chickens as a means of pro- 
viding spending money for their wives. 
They begin paying attention to better feed- 
ing, better management, and better housing 
practices. And sales of poultry feed at 
the Haddy store climb steadily upward. 

The Haddy Co. handles Nutrena poultry, 
dairy, and hog feeds, and pushes all items 
energetically. The brothers-inlaw have 
found this line of feed ties in beautifully 
with their egg-buying business. They do 
not have the space or inclination to go 
into the feed mixing business and concen- 
trate exclusively on sales of ready, com- 
mercial products. Demand for poultry feeds 
is, naturally, far ahead of the demand for 
other types. 

The Haddys have three large trucks 
operating within a 25-mile radius of Albert 
Lea. These call on flock owners and pick 
up their eggs. The drivers occasionally 
make deliveries of feed but the Haddys 
haven't encouraged this service. They pre- 
fer to have the farmers call at their store 
and pick up the feed themselves. This 
gives them a chance to chat with the egg 
producers and give suggestions for increas- 
ing production and improving the quality 
of eggs. 

The Haddys were impressed particularly 
with the fine quality eggs produced by 
one farmwife. The eggs were large and 
white and showed no signs of being affected 


== by hot weather. When they inquired as to 


the reason, she stated that it was her 
custom to drop the eggs soon after collecting 
them into a tub of cool water. This cooled 
them rapidly. Another farmer was in the 
habit of turning on an electric fan after 
bringing his eggs into the basement for 
storage. The fan blew the cool air across 
the eggs in their wire baskets and cooled 
them quickly. 

“We also advise farmers that good hous- 
ing pays dividends,’ Joe Haddy stated. 
“We tell them it’s impossible to get 85 
or even 80 per cent production if the hens 
are housed in a drafty shed. These winters 
are mighty rugged and even the best of 
hens are going to decrease egg production if 
they're almost freezing to death. And, of 
course, we really go to town in stressing 
proper feeding.” 

The poultry raisers in their business area 
find testimonials tacked to the bulletin 
board and taped to windows at the Haddy 
Co. These are mimeographed reproductions 
of letters from various farmers in mid- 
western states who have profited through 
use of Nutrena feeds. All are grouped 
under the general heading, “Can You Beat 
These Flock Laying Reports?” 


“They make a lasting impression on 


(Concluded on page 89) 
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USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 


sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put 


2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your 


mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 


sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN Ds 


powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 


varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 
sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 


furnished free with each tin, upon request. 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN D3? 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 


presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember 


this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality 


of 


your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to 


$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! 
Product of N. V PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP 


New York 17, 


PERCENT VITAMIN D 


MAKE 


‘DRY D'! 


Chort #1. 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 


ct OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 


r 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
a Mixture as above 


2 4 6 8 10 
TIME IN MONTHS 
Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 3 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 § 
parts minerals to 1 part Vitamin D in 
cereal carrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


K. S. Crittenden, Inc. 

120 East Third Street 
Charlotte, 

The Ray Ewing Company 
1097 South Merenge Ave. 
Pasadena, Celifornie 


4. Trading Corporation 
111 West Jackson 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


J. Levis Kroutil Patten Kindstrom Co. 
Pleasant Street 418 Flour Exchange 

New London, N. H. Minneapolis, Minn. 

M.A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co, 
Dwight Building 1510 31st Street 

Kansas City, Missouri Des Moines, lowa 

1H. Nester & Co. Grady J. Parkerson & Ce, 
16 South Water Street 166 Howell Street 
Phitedelphie, Pa. Delias, Texas 
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February 14, 1953 


BY THE TIME YOU READ THIS PRICE CONTROLS ON FEEDS MAY BE GONE. Every sincere men- 
ber of the feed and grain trade certainly will breathe a sigh of relief 
and express the hope that never again will we need a controlled economy. 


PRICE CONTROLS WERE HALF-HEARTED AND HALF-NEEDED during the last year. The Office 
of Price Stabilization has been a dying agency since the fall elections 
and even before that OPS could see the handwriting on the wall. Unless 
we again have an all-out war it would seem folly to stifle the economy 
of the country again with artificial controls. 


AS OF TODAY, SUSPENSION OF FEED PRICE CONTROLS HAS BEEN RECOMMENDED by Arval 
Erickson, head of the food, restaurant, beverage, and feed section of 
OPS. Mr. Erickson has urged the Office of Defense Mobilization to elim- 
inate controls on all feeds. However, as this is written that action 
has not been taken but is expected soon. 


DELAYING THE SUSPENSION OF FEED PRICE CONTROLS HELPS some segments of the feed 
trade and hurts others. This is especially true in linseed oil meal 
where future contracts have fFeen written based on the ceiling price. 
Several months ago many firms were anxious to be sure of getting linseed 
oil meal and booked through the spring months. These contracts in most 
instances were written for delivery at the ceiling price of $78, adjusted 
ceiling or market, whichever is higher. 


PROCESSORS MADE THESE SALES IN GOOD FAITH and at the same time hedged their opera- 
tions in the sale of linseed oil and purchase of flaxseed, all on the 
basis of meal at the ceiling price. This is the old conversion triangle 
working and unless the processors can deliver the meal at the price at 
which it was sold they will suffer losses. 


HOWEVER, SINCE THE PRICE OF LINSEED MEAL IS BELOW CEILING these future sales offer 
a problem when and if ceiling prices are removed. There may be lots of 
discussions and some disputes on deliveries made for the next few months. 
Despite possible losses and adjustments necessary here and there, the 
sooner price controls on feeds are abandoned the better. 


ONLY ONE FEED MAN REMAINS IN OPS. A. H. Krueger, head of the feed section is 
still working at OPS, but Ken Stephens, who worked on most of the feed 
regulations, has left OPS and is taking some courses at the University of 


Maryland. OPS has slashed its force in half and by April 30 will cease 
to exist as a government agency. 


LAST OFFICIAL MAJOR ACT OF OPS WAS SETTING ceilings on brewers’ feed byproducts. 
This action was a long time in coming and now, unless feed ceilings are 
removed, might serve to drive brewers' grains underground. The reason 
is that the dollars and cents ceiling price bulk for brewers' grains was 
set at $54 per ton at the producing points of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Peoria, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha and $52 per ton at Minneapo- 
lis. Malt sprouts have a $52 per ton price at all points except Minne- 
apolis where the price is $50. Cost of sacks and $1 per ton sacking 
are permitted over these prices plus $2 for the jobber in car lots and 
$2.25 in pool car or l.c.l.; $5 for the wholesaler and $9 for the re- 
tailer. These are below the current market values. 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY BENSON IS STARTING TO FEEL THE WRATH OF CONGRESS. He has 
been under pressure because of falling markets for farm products. Ina 
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major speech at St. Paul before the Central Livestock association, Sec- 
retary Benson maintained that price support programs should be avoided, 
except as insurance against disaster and to help stabilize food sup- 
plies. He said that he is not in favor of high federal price supports 
and declared that farmers must depend upon themselves more in the future 
than on the government. 


THIS RAISED A STORM ESPECIALLY FROM CATTLE STATES. Congressmen from these areas 
have consistently pointed out that President Eisenhower promised every- 
thing up to 100 per cent of parity during the campaign. This action by 
Secretary Benson could prove embarrassing to both President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Benson, especially if prices continue to decline. The 
secretary has indicated that he will continue to support wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts at 90 per cent of parity until the 
present support legislation expires in 1954. No one can tell what his 
policy will be then—that is if he successfully weathers the present storm. 


MORE ACTION ON GARBAGE FEEDING IS IN THE NEWS. It has been determined that most 
of the vesicular exanthema in hogs has been traced to swine fed on gar- 
bage which has been infected. The Wisconsin legislature is now consid- 
ering a bill which would make all garbage feeders get a $5 license and 
require that all garbage which is to be used for feeding purposes must 
be cooked at 212 degrees fahrenheit for at least 30 minutes. California 
has a similar bill under consideration. It is time that all states look 
into this problem; it is not fair to let infected garbage be fed and 
then when hogs are condemned ask for idemnity payments from the public 


treasury. 


POSITIVE ACTION HAS ALREADY BEEN TAKEN BY THE MARYLAND BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. The 
board has isssued a regulation which prohibits feeding raw garbage to 
swine. It also requires a permit and cooking of garbage to 212 degrees 
for 30 minutes. 


PACKERS CAN HELP IN THIS CRUSADE AGAINST SWINE DISEASE. If all packing plants re- 
fused to buy garbage fed hogs the problem would end. Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., has adopted this policy and has placed a large sign at the 
entrance to its yards advising that they will not purchase garbage fed 
hogs. Such action by packers can be advertised to the public to help 
increase the sale of their pork products. 


SALES OF MANUFACTURED FEED HIT NEW HIGH IN 1953, according to the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. This is the fourth consecutive year of in- 
crease. AFMA reports that output of the industry was 34.4 million tons, 
five per cent more than the 1951 figure. 


DID YOU NOTICE THE NEW AUTHOR OF "IN THE MILL" in this issue? This feature ap- 
pears on page 25 each month and is now written by the eminent Senator 
Hugh Butler of Nebraska. Sen. Butler is a grain man in his own right, 
represents a leading agricultural state and is expected to have real in- 
formation for our readers each month. Rep. Lawrence H. Smith of Wiscon- 
sin who asked to be relieved of this assignment in January, wrote this 
popular feaure for us under three presidents. Franklin Roosevelt was in 
office when Rep. Smith started in January, 1945; President Truman was 
the chief executive the next seven and one-half years and the last col- 
umn was written in January, 1953 under President Eisenhower. 


THE TRIANGLE OF SOYBEANS IS AGAIN UNFAVORABLE and some plants are shutting down, 
according to Robert G. Houghtlin, president of the National Soybean 
Processors association. Most of the plants which have been forced to 
close are expeller plants. The relationship between the price of soy- 
beans and that obtained for oil and meal are out of kilter making it un- 
profitable to crush beans by the expeller method. 


ARGENTINE CROP PRODUCTION SHOWS LARGE INCREASES OVER LAST YEAR. The government 
estimates the 1952-53 wheat crop at 271,360,000 bushels compared to 
75,317,000 in 1951-52 and 212,945,000 in 1950-51. Here are other com- 


parisons: 

Crop 1952-53 1951-52 1950-51 
Rye 49,370,000 3,421,000 24,842,000 
Oats 70,060,000 30,450,000 50,500,000 
Barley 50,880,000 16,010,000 35,020,000 
Flaxseed 24,410,000 11,900,000 22,010,000 
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“Two Step” Program Gives Your TURKEY FEEDS 


Added GROWTH. Benefits 
.. . Prevents COCCIDIOSIS and BLACKHEAD 


This special program gives your turkey 
feeds continual, faster growth benefits; 
both products, Nitrosal and Histostat, 
promote growth with equal results. 


Step No. 1—Dr. Salsbury’s Nitrosal 


because of its effectiveness against Coc- 
cidiosis. Most Coccidiosis appears in 
poults during the first eight weeks; 
after that time, birds usually are able 
to resist it. 


Salsbury’s Histostat because Blackhead 
is the disease which causes major losses 
while the birds are on range. If Black- 
head should appear at an earlier age, 
the switch to Histostat should be made 


at once to help prevent the spread of 
an outbreak. 


should be used with your starter feeds 


Step No. 1 


Prevent COCCIDIOSIS 
In Growing Poults By Mixing 


Step No. 2 calls for the use of Dr. 


SALSBUR’ 


In Your "Starter'' Feeds 
Also Promotes Faster Growth! 


COCCIDIOSIS causes 29% of all turkey disease losses in 
the first eight weeks (1). Nitrosal effectively prevents 
coccidiosis. Also helps turkeys grow faster, feather quicker, 
develop better . . . with an improved feed conversion. It 
will pay you to investigate the money-making benefits Dr. 
Salsbury’s Nitrosal gives to ‘starter’ or “pre-starter’ mashes. 


“Started 22,200 poults on Nitrosal fortified feed. They 
feathered better and were more uniform. Losses were 
considerably less than on any turkeys I raised during 
the past ten years.” Norman C, Nelson, Bagley, Minn. 


i 


Step No. 2 


Prevent BLACKHEAD In 
Turkeys On Range By Adding 


To Your Feed 
Speeds Up Growth, Too! 


BLACKHEAD causes 37% of turkey deaths from disease 
on the range (1). Continuous low-level Histostat treatment 
effectively prevents BLACKHEAD. Eliminates death, 
weight, feed losses due to Blackhead. Safe, palatable His- 
tostat also promotes faster weight gains. 


“This is the first year we’ve fed our turkeys Histostat 

. . and this is the first year we have not had out- 
breaks of blackhead. Our turkeys had the lowest mor- 
tality, best growth, best appearance of any flock we’ve 
ever owned.” Wilbert C. Melzer, Nelson, Minnesota. 


“On The Alert” For Extra Sales, Profits? Include Dr. 
Salsbury’s Nitrosal and Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat in your 
turkey feed program. Send for Nitrosal and Histostat 
bulletins. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 
(1) Minnesota Turkeys, Death Losses, 1951. 
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Feed Supply Prospects Future 


They Will Be Spotlighted at Midwest Meeting 


@ What the feed industry is doing 
about diminishing feed supplies will 
be the subject of J. D. Sykes, scheduled 
to be a featured speaker at the ninth 
agricultural forum of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers’ association. Mr. 
Sykes, board chairman of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association 
and vice president of Ralston Purina 
Co., will speak Feb. 19 at Hotel Presi- 
dent, headquarters for the meeting. 
The two-day session will close on 
Feb. 20. 

Also scheduled to talk on feed sup- 
ply prospects in future years will be 
James W. Browning of the Department 
of Agriculture. He will report on 
USDA activities designed at insuring 
adequate feed supplies in years to 
come. 

Keynoting the convention on the 
opening day, Feb. 19, will be President 
Guy L. Cooper Jr. Offering a key- 
note from the national level will be 
Ronald C. Booth of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa,- who heads the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association. Mr. 
Booth, whose address before the 
Northwest Retail Feed association last 
month is published in this issue, has 
titled his talk, “Seeing the Light in 


Purdue University’s widely-known 


DR. W. M. BEESON 


36 @ 


J. D. SYKES 


researcher, Dr. W. M. Beeson, will 
speak on the afternoon of Feb. 19. His 
address is titled, “New Thoughts on 
Cattle and Sheep Feeding.” Following 
will be a symposium presided over by 
Dr. J. Russell Couch of Texas A & M 
College. Dr. Couch’s colleagues will 
include Dr. A. C. Ragsdale, University 
of Missouri; Dr. Paul Sanford, Kansas 
State College; and Dr. L. S. Pope, 
Oklahoma A & M College. 

The evening of Feb. 19 will be de- 
voted to the Midwest manufacturers’ 
traditional dinner and floor show. 


Leadoff man on the Feb. 20 speaking 
program will be Dr. Richard J. Block, 
whose subject will be “The Role of 
Amino Acids in Rumen Nutrition.” 
Dr. Block is director of biochemical 
laboratories in the special products di- 
vision of the Borden Co., New York 
City. He also holds the rank of profes- 
sional lecturer at the New York Medi- 
cal College. 


Dr. Block also will take part in a 
symposium on Feb. 20. Its leader will 
be Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa State 
College. Also appearing will be panel- 
ists from the Universities of Arkansas 
and Nebraska and from Colorado A 
& M College. 


A report on the new school of feed 
milling technology at Kansas State 


DR. DAMON CATRON 


College will be presented on the after- 
noon of Feb. 20 by President James 
A. McCain of the college. A person- 
nel clinic also will be a feature of the 
final afternoon’s session. 


Winding up the two-day meeting 
will be the annual business session of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and the traditional farewell 
cocktail party sponsored by the Kansas 
City Feed Club. 


DR. RICHARD J. BLOCK 
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"My Brahmans will do just about anything to get 
Range Checkers,” says successful Purina feeder, 


C. H. McDougal, 
HERE’S ONE OF SEVERAL MILLION REASONS Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 


Wg PURINA DEALERS ARE SUCCESSFUL 


No feed dealer succeeds for long unless his customers are 
successful. 


That’s why a protected Purina Franchise is so valuable. 


Year after year, more folks feed Purina Chows with success 
than any other brand of poultry and livestock feed. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Electrify the Customer Magnet 


They Provide Opening Wedge for Feed Sales 


@ Eggs can hatch feed sales as well 
as chicks, in the opinion of Foster 
Clark, who operates the Salinas Valley 
Feed Co., Salinas, Calif. Since his 
firm, which is located in a busy com- 
munity some 12 miles west of Monte- 
rey, started taking an interest in ob- 
taining higher egg prices for customers, 
Mr. Clark has registered a satisfying 
increase in feed sales in his business 
records. 


Acting as middleman between his 
poultry customers and the local retail 
stores is the unusual service rendered 
by this California feed store owner. 
In 1941, when he first conceived the 
idea of picking up the eggs while mak- 
ing feed deliveries, Mr. Clark prompted 
only by the desire to assure his poultry 
customers a fair market for their eggs. 
Thus, he increased his own sales and 
has maintained steady feed customers 
ever since. 


During the peak of the season 150 


cases of eggs per week pass through 
the store. They are sold both whole- 


CHECKING his stock of poul- 
try remedies in the photo above 
is Foster Clark, aggressive own- 
er of Salinas Valley Feed Co., 
Salinas, Calif. Poultry raising 
dominates agriculture in his 
market. 


sale and retail and are also delivered 
to the local stores by the company 
trucks. 


“We make nothing in this trans- 


RAMBLING in structure, the 
big barnlike building above 
provides ample space for the 
large stocks of feed, remedies, 
poultry equipment, and other 
items handled by Foster Clark's 
Salinas Valley Feed Co., Sali- 
nas, Calif. An unusual feature 
is the stock of refrigerated 
vaccines carried by the firm. 


action,” Mr. Clark said. “We are only 
interested in seeing that our poultry- 
men get a steady and fair market. 
So-called profit only covers the ex- 
penses we incur in handling.” 

It is understandable when Mr. Clark 
explains that commercial poultry feed 
sales comprise 75 per cent of his busi- 
ness volume which exceeds $50,000 
per month. His three largest customers 
have 15,000 hens apiece. 

Three different feeds are handled 
by the company: Larro, Albers and its 
own brand of Double Check feeds. 


The latter is mixed, ground, and 
sacked by the Salinas store. The grains 
are purchased from farmers in the 
surrounding area although, Mr. Clark 
added, concentrates and proteins are 
obtained from the San Francisco firm 
of Anderson-Smith Milling Co., which 
has a research laboratory and supplies 
the formulas. 

Specialized feeds for small birds is 
also carried, and includes feed for 
pheasant farms of which the Monterey 
county pheasant program is a large 
buyer. Many types of bulk feeds are 
separated by convenient and clean bins, 
or are handily packaged in seven and 
16 pound packages ready for sale. 

Free deliveries are made within a 
25-mile radius of Salinas. Three trucks, 


two large and one small, cover the 
territory, which includes Gonzales, 
Chualar, and Marina. 

The store is ideally located, facing 
a thoroughfare which is a main artery 
connecting two populous areas. Run- 
ning in back of the building is a rail- 
road siding of the Southern Pacific 
railroad on which 90 per cent of the 
feeds are delivered. It is a sizable 
building, conveniently partitioned into 
three large sections and three small 
rooms. 

The retail salesroom, large as a small 
warehouse, is attractively and efficient- 
ly arranged. Eye-catching displays 
help sell the wide variety of articles 
handled by the firm. Brightly painted 
placards advertise each section of 
products. 

The varied products which are 
offered the customer of this Salinas 
valley farming area include sprays for 
stock, sheep dip, remedies, hog and 
poultry feeders, and hardware supplies. 
Attracting the town and suburban 
customer are pet supplies, including 
six different brands of dog foods, and 
garden supplies which are invitingly 
arranged behind a trellis garden arch- 
way. 

Chick-raising equipment, incubators, 
and brooders are also sold. A minia- 
ture chicken yard displays the chicks 
for sale. A small “chick room” directly 
behind the display contains a battery 
brooder which holds the 15,000 chicks 
sold per month during the spring sea 
son. 

Another of the unusual services 
rendered the poultry customer is the 
sale of vaccines. A small refrigerator 
keeps at an even temperature vaccines 
for all types of poultry. Live and kill 
virus for newcastle is kept, and vaccine 
for fowl pox and laryngotracheitis. 
Sales are appreciable, the largest being 
in the fall when the poultrymen mass- 
vaccinate their pullets. 

Easy access to the office is afforded 
the customer by its location to the right 
of the main entrance. Two types of 
communication afford immediate con- 
tact with any of the eight employes 
which include one bookkeeper, two 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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You can get uniform 


VITAMIN 


distribution 


in your feeds! 


FIDY ‘Irradiated Dry Yeast Table 
Magnified 25 Times Magnified 25 Times 


Millions of FIDY Particles 
Make Dispersion Easy! 


The above photograph shows the minute particle 
size of FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast—a rich source 
of Vitamin D. for four-footed animals—as com- 
pared with ordinary fine table salt. 


This small particle size, coupled with FIDY’s 
free-flowing qualities, makes possible easy, uni- 
form dispersion of Vitamin D, throughout feeds, 
minerals, and concentrates. 


You will appreciate these other FIDY advan- 
tages: rat-assayed, guaranteed potency; ease of 
use; low cost—all of which contribute to the wide 
acceptance of Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast by the feed trade. 


For a sample of FIDY and a copy of the proce- 
dure used by a feed manufacturer to show good 
distribution of FIDY in feed, address Desk FB-2, 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 
Agricultural Department, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


IRR 
Dry Yeasy 
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The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 
The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. 


Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 
turer’s bag from another’s simply by looking at it or fingering it. 


Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 
differences. 


Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider* these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 
choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask... 
“Is this company big enough?” 

“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 

“Are their prices competitive?” 
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“Do they respect delivery dates?” 
In a nutshell— 
“Are they good people to do business with?” 


We can’t tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 
wall users consider Union. This we do know ... and the 
inference is yours to make— 


In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 
a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 
important are placing an increasing share of their orders with 
Union. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 4 


*August, 1951 research study. 
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Sound Training for Young Feed 


It Is Accomplished by Michigan State Course 


@ Common denominator for students taking 
part in the elevator and farm supply course 
at Michigan State College is a decision to 
make a career of the elevator or feed 
business and nothing more, according to 
Prof. Alvin E. Oliver, coordinator for the 
course which is held on the campus at East 
Lansing. 

“The courses are slanted to a vocational 
viewpoint,” Prof. Oliver said. “We stress 
information and skills that can benefit the 
student in the feed or grain trade. 

“Students with college backgrounds 


respond well to the vocational approach. 


PROF. ALVIN E. OLIVER 


We have had students with degrees in 
farm crops, psychology, business administra- 
tion, and physical education. Their fathers 
usually were in the feed business. All have 
been challenged by the caliber of instruc- 
tion. 

“Likewise, boys without this educational 
background have done well if they had 
a background in elevator work or feed re- 
tailing. The common denominator seems 
to be the decision to make a career in 
the elevator or feed business and not the 
student’s past educational advantages.” 

Though called a “short course,” the 
elevator and farm supply curriculum lasts 
18 months. About half of that time is 
devoted to’ classroom instruction, using the 
regular college of agriculture facilities at 
the, East Lansing campus. Between the 
second and third of three terms, the 
student spends nine months of placement 
training in an elevator, feed store, feed 
mill, or following sales work. 

For example, a student who enters MSC 
for the short course in September of this 
year will spend 11 weeks studying*for his 
first term work. He will register early in 
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January of 1954 for his second course of 
instruction which will last until the end of 
March. For the rest of the year, he will 
be out on placement training. Early in 
January of 1955, he will return for his 
last 11 weeks of instruction. 

Instruction, Prof. Oliver stated, is on a 
par with that offered to students in four- 
year courses. 

“Classes in elevator and farm supply,” 
he said, “are taught by the regular college 
faculty and the students have the same 
laboratories, classrooms, and facilities as 
are available to other students. The classes 
are taught only to this group, however, 
and they are not mixed in with other 
students of different interests. 

“Every course in the program is directly 
applicable to the grain or feed trade. As 
the student does not have to enroll in 
courses for theoretical scientific background, 
he can acquire an amazing amount of 
course work for a future in the country 
elevator business.” 

Courses are divided into four general 
categories: livestock, agronomy, business 
administration, and additional. Each cate- 
gory covers many classroom subjects. In 
livestock, for instance, the student will 
study principles of livestock feeding, swine 
feeding and management, poultry manage- 
ment, poultry nutrition, poultry diseases, 
dairy cattle feeding and management, and 
nutritional courses. These seven courses 
amount to 17 credits or 297 hours of class- 
room instruction. 

Twelve credits are offered in the agrono- 
my section, 19 in business administration, 
and a varying number in the additional 
courses which cover such varied subjects as 
marketing of agricultural products, insect 
pests and insecticides, engineering prin- 
ciples of country elevators, elevator and 
feed industry, and a country elevator 
seminar. 

As much theory as is taught in the 
courses is of practical use, giving the 
student fundamental background for his 
field of work. Approximately half of the 
class work in the complete course consists 
of laboratory exercises, aimed at the 
acquiring of skills. : 

Typical of the many successful students 
who have graduated from the Michigan 
course and gone on to successful careers 
in agricultural sales is Fred D. Nelson, at 


An Outstanding Job 


. in training young men for the re- 
tail feed field is being accomplished 
by Michigan State College. This spe- 
cial article outlines the course, which 
is directed by Prof. Alvin E. Oliver. 


the present time in charge of the whole- 
sale division of Kahlbaum Bros. Mill & 
Elevator, Carleton, Mich. Son of a feed 
dealer at Scottsbluff, Neb., he has followed 
in the footsteps of his father, but with 
educational advantages which were not 
dreamed of 10 years ago. 

Fred took the complete course in busi- 
ness administration at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., graduating with a 
bachelor of science degree. After a tour 
of service in the navy, he settled down to 
work as a public accountant in Chicago. 

Accounting work didn’t satisfy him, 
however, and he thought back on the days 
when he worked with his father. The 
farm supply business looked good to him 
and he considered entering it. But he also 
realized that the feed and grain business 
had increased in complexity in his life- 
time and he wanted to be fully prepared. 
He found the instruction he was looking 
for in Michigan’s course and enrolled in: 
1951. 

He took his placement training at the 
Kahlbaum firm and liked it so well that 
he returned upon graduation. At the 
present time, besides his duties as head of 
the wholesale division, he also does news- 
paper and display work for the retail divi- 
sion. 

Among his many business activities, Mr. 
Nelson calls on dealers who are not already 
dealing in the company’s Diamond feed 
line and tries to sell them on it. He 
also pushes distribution of related products. 
When dealers need help with advertising 
and promotion, he lends a hand with ideas 
and work. Problems of sale and resale 
operations, servicing work, newspaper ads 
and direct mailings, in sum, those problems 
which the average dealer finds most con- 
fusing, are his special concern. 

Fred Nelson gives generous credit to the 
Michigan State College course for a large 
part of his present success. 

“In my estimation,” he asserted, “the 
feed and elevator industry has long been 
in need of a training program to supply 
it with young men who are capable of 
keeping the industry in step with rapid 
advances in agriculture, marketing, and 
business progress. It is my personal belief 
that Al Oliver has done an outstanding 
job in instituting such a course.” 

Sales ability, Mr. Nelson pointed out, 
is of primary importance for any business- 
man and it is emphasized heavily in the 
Michigan course. While taking the elevator 
and farm supply curriculum, Mr. Nelson 
studied the pre-approach, approach, the 
matter of arousing interest, meeting ob- 
jections, and closing the sale. All instruc- 
tion was slanted toward feed and farm 
supply sales. 

“Each student,” the young business- 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Whatever type of bag 


you prefer, 
Chase can supply your needs. 


over 100 years of know-how 


...your assurance 


of a quality package. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS Pa 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: The Phosphorus Requirement of 
Growing Chickens as Related to Age. 
Authors: W. F. O’Rourke, P. H. Phillips, 
and W. W. Cravens (University of Wis- 
consin). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 31 (No- 
vember, 1952) pp.962-66. 

Digest: Most studies of phosphorus needs 
for growing chicks have been made with 
diets containing cereal and cereal products. 
This has resulted in appreciable amounts of 
phytin phosphorus being present and that 
complicates the estimation of actual require- 
ments. Usually, experiments with chickens 
in which phosphorus was studied have re- 
tained a uniform level of phosphorus during 
the entire experimental period. Therefore, 
advancing age or increasing body size has 
not changed the P requirement. 

The experiments here reported by the 
Wisconsin workers were made using puri- 
fied diets; phytin phosphorus was not in- 
volved. The results show that phosphorus 
requirements of chicks decrease with age, 
much as they do with other farm animals. 
We quote the summary: 

“Experiments were conducted to deter- 

mine the phosphorus requirements of the 
chick at different stages of growth. A puri- 
fied ration was used to prevent complica- 
tion due to the question of phytin phos- 
phorus availability. It was established for 
the conditions of the experiments that the 
phosphorus required by the chick decreases 
with increasing age. The minimum levels 
of phosphorus required were 0.43 per cent 
to 3 weeks, 0.35 per cent from 2 to 5 
weeks, and 0.27 per cent from 4 to 10 
weeks.” 
Comment: Note these figures. They repre- 
sent phosphorus requirements in terms of 
dicalcitum phosphate and potassium acid 
phosphate, fed with adequate amounts of 
calcium carbonate, magnesium, sodium, man- 
ganese, iron, copper, zinc, and iodine. We 
have inorganic phosphorus here. And the 
authors state that the amounts were “mar- 
ginal.” 

What to do? The Vermont Yankee 
leaves it to the Dumb Dutchman, and he 
says it makes sense to him to put a little 
over 0.4 per cent of good quality inorganic 
phosphorus in chick feeds, and stay with 
it until the birds are at least 4 weeks old. 
Then it might be safe to drop to 0.3 per 
cent inorganic phosphorus on the total re- 
tion basis. 

Of course, the total phosphorus content 
will be higher because of the organic phos- 
phorus in soybean oil meal, wheat feeds, 
corn, oats, etc., but don’t let that fool you. 
Be sure you have enough of the “inor- 
ganic” stuff. 
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When it comes to balancing the calcium, 
the D. D. admits he has a way to figure it, 
but he ain’t sayin’ just how. 


* 

Title: Effect of Subcutaneous Implantation 
of Bacitracin on the Growth of Chicks. 
Authors: H. D. Branion, D. C. Hill, and 
I. Matzak (Ontario Agricultural College). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 31 (No- 
vember, 1952) pp. 1096-98. 

Digest: “The subcutaneous implantation of 
a pellet, containing 1,000 units of bacitrac- 
in, in the neck of newly hatched chicks had 
no effect on growth or feed efficiency to six 
weeks. The implantation had no ill effects.” 
Comment: It seems to work with pigs, but 
not with chicks. Better put the antibiotic in 
the feed. 


* & 

Title: The Effect of Antibiotics Upon the Re- 
quirement of Turkeys for Unidentified Vita- 
mins. 

Authors: M. L. Scott and L. S. Jensen 
(Cornell University). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 31 (No- 
vember, 1952) pp. 986-93. 

Digest: It has previously been shown that 
young poults require at least two unknown 
factors besides those already isolated and 
named. One of these factors is found in 
fish products, liver, and meat. The other 
is found in dry skim milk, casein, brewers 
yeast, distillers solubles, dry whey, and in 
grass juice. 

In the experiments here reported, white 
Holland and broad-breasted bronze poults 
were the experiemental animals. Here is the 
story, using some of the authors’ own 
words: 

“Further evidence is presented indicating 
that the turkey requires two unidentified 
growth factors. One factor appears to be 
present in products of animal origin such 
as fish meal and meat scrap. This factor 
does not appear to be identical with vitamin 
Bi. The growth promoting activity of fish 
meal and meat scrap may be due either to 
the presence in these materials ef an un- 
known vitamin or to an improvement in 
the combination of essential amino acids 
brought about by the addition of the ani- 
mal products to the ration. 

“A second growth factor is contained in 
such materials as casein, dried brewers yeast, 
dried skim milk, and grass juice. 

“Supplementation of the poult starting 
ration with an antibiotic appears to spare 
the requirement for the second growth fac- 
tor to a much greater extent than the re- 
quirement for the factor present in animal 
products. 

“In order to obtain maximum benefit 
from antibiotic supplementation in turkey 
starting rations, these rations must contain 


sufficient amounts of the unknown factor 
present in animal products. During the 
growing period most beneficial results were 
obtained when the antibiotic was added to 
a ration containing sources of both of the 
unknown factors. These results indicate, 
therefore, that during the growing period 
the antibiotic is not capable of sparing 
completely the requirement for either of 
the unknown growth factors. However, 
when these factors were present in the diet 
the further addition of an antibiotic im- 
proved growth, possibly by aiding in the 
utilization of these and perhaps other nu- 
trients. 

“Results with growing rations showed 

that the growth advantage obtained by feed- 
ing an antibiotic to 8 weeks of age was ra- 
pidly lost when the antibiotic was with- 
drawn from the feed after the eighth week. 
These results also showed that the addition 
of an antibiotic to the ration of poults 
which had not received this material up to 
8 weeks of age caused a growth increase 
but that the best rate of growth, feathering 
and finish at market age were obtained in 
the turkeys which received the antibiotic, 
together with sources of both of the un- 
known factors, throughout both the starting 
and growing periods.” 
Comment: The authors also say, “In view 
of the discovery that the addition of grass 
juice to the poult starting ration produced 
an approximately maximum rate of growth 
which, therefore, could not be increased 
appreciably by antibiotic supplementation, 
it appears possible that the use of an anti- 
biotic in the growing ration for turkeys 
would be of little effect if the turkeys were 
given access to good green pasture during 
the growing period.” 

And Dr. Scott also calls attention to a 
previous report in which it was indicated 
that the unidentified factor is somewhat la- 
bile and is destroyed in dry skim milk and 
dry brewers yeast after prolonged standing, 
or in cereal grass upon dehydration. 

So with this newer information go ahead 
and formulate your turkey feeds for *53! 

Title: Providing Vitamin By, Antibiotic, 
and Unknown Factor Activity for Chick 
Diets. 
Author: E. L. Johnson (Iowa State Col- 
lege). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 31 (No- 
vember, 1952) pp. 955-61. 
Digest: The report covers work started in 
1948, when vitamin By. was new, and in- 
cludes recent studies using crystalline anti- 
biotics and vitamin By». New Hampshire 
chicks from hens fed a ration deficient in 
vitamin Bi. were used. 
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The author’s conclusions are quoted from 
the article: 

“Vitamin Bi increased growth and liv- 
ability of chicks receiving diets devoid of 
animal protein. 

“Antibiotics and dried whey provided 
growth responses in addition to vitamin By 
when the protein level of the diet was not 
more than 22 per cent. The differences in 
growth responses provided by the antibio- 
tics and whey became smaller as the birds 
approached 12 weeks of age. This change 
in relative response may be the result of a 
decreased requirement of the chick for an 
unidentified factor(s) associated with the 
feeding of whey or antibiotics. This report 
does not indicate whether such unidentfied 
factors are synthesized after the consump- 
tion of the whey or antibiotic or whether 
these compounds are actual sources of 
growth stimulant. 

“A combination of aureomycin, penicil- 
lin, streptomycin, and terramycin was not 
superior to penicillin alone in stimulating 
chick growth. 

“Antibiotics did not reduce the crude 
protein requirement of the young chick in 
the presence of vitamin Bi. The protein 
requirement was also not affected by the 
addition of methionine in the presence or 
absence of penicillin. 

“Fish solubles and homogenized fish pro- 

duced different growth rates in chicks fed 
diets deficient in vitamin B,:. The difference 
in these two marine products when fed at 
a three per cent level was demonstrated to 
be the result of a higher level of vitamin 
Bw in the fish solubles.” 
Comment: We quote this article largely to 
get at the statement that “antibiotics did 
not reduce the crude protein requirement 
of the young chick in the presence of vita- 
min By.” 

Last month we reported on some work 
by Biely et al from British Columbia in 
which those investigators also reported that 
“antibiotics do not lower the dietary level 
of protein required by the chick.” So here 
it is again—and the same thing—antibiotics 
do not spare protein in chick feeds. It still 
takes a level of about 20 per cent protein 
to make a good chick starter. 

So let the pig feeders argue about anti- 
biotics and protein levels. When you make 
a chick feed make it right, and start with 
good quality protein and 20 per cent of it. 

* * 

Title: Effect of Aureomycin on the Manga- 
nese Requirement of Chicks Fed Varying 
Levels of Salt and Phosphorus. 

Authors: W. F. Pepper, S. J. Slinger, and 
I. Matzak (Ontario Agricultural College). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 31 (No- 
vember, 1952) pp. 1054-61. 

Digest: Raising the calcium and phosphorus 
levels above requirements increases the 
manganese requirement. Phosphorus con- 
tent has an effect on salt requirement. One 
of the authors reported (1950) that diets 
deficient in phosphorus need more than 
0.25 per cent salt, while diets adequate in 
phosphorus need no more than 0.25 per 
cent added salt. Antibiotics may also be in- 
volved in the phosphorus-salt-manganese re- 
lationship. The experiments reported in this 
paper were performed in order to try to 
answer some of these questions. 

Barred Rock male chicks were used, in 
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batteries, electrically heated and with wire 
floors. In one experiment a phosphorus 
deficient diet was used (0.25 per cent inor- 
ganic), with 12, 32, and 92 ppm of total 
manganese and 0, 0.25 per cent, and 0.75 
per cent added salt in the presence and ab- 
sence of 25 ppm of crystalline aureomycin 
hydrochloride. In another experiment the 
phosphorus level was adequate (0.41 per 
cent inorganic), and the diets contained 
10, 20, and 90 ppm manganese. Influence 
of penicillin in the maternal diet on the 
relationship between aureomycin and man- 
ganese in the chick diet was also studied. 
Technical grades of manganese were com- 
pared with C. P. manganous sulphate. 

“Aureomycin lowered the incidence of 
perosis in chicks fed low-manganese diets. 

“Chicks hatched from hens fed penicillin 
weighed more at 5 weeks of age than simi- 
lar chicks from hens not fed antibiotic. The 
carry-over effect was greater in chicks fed 
low-manganese diets than in those receiving 
higher levels of the mineral and was con- 
siderably reduced by the presence of aureo- 
mycin in the chick diets. 

“The requirement of the chick for added 
salt, with a diet adequate in phosphorus, 
was not greater than 0.25 per cent under 
the conditions employed. 

“Manganese from technical grades of 
manganese sulphate and manganous oxide 
was just as effective as that from manganese 
sulphate of C. P. grade. 

“The reduction in percentage bone ash 
caused by adding aureomycin to diets con- 
taining 0.41 per cent inorganic phosphorus 
suggests that this level of phosphorus may 
not be adequate for maximum calcification 
in the presence of aureomycin.” 
Comment: Here is another interesting state- 
ment from these authors: 

“It is of interest that, when no salt was 
added to the diets, aureomycin produced 
little or no increase in growth. The data 
support the conclusion of Slinger (1950) 
that 0.25 per cent added salt is sufficient 
in diets adequate in phosphorus. These re- 
sults indicate that this is true also in the 
presence of aureomycin. In addition, it is 
suggested that even with the phosphorus 
deficient diet, 0.25 per cent salt was as 
good as the higher level when the chicks 
received antibiotic.” 

Put it all together, and you come up with 
suggestions that breeding hens fed antibio- 
tic produce chicks that gain a little faster 
than when no antibiotic is fed to the hens. 
Also, keep the inorganic phosphorus con- 
tent up to at least the 0.4 per cent recom- 
mended by the National Research Council. 
A little more improves the feed. Since high 
quality phosphorus sources are now to be 
had more readily we heartily concur in 
urging good inorganic phosphorus content 
in your broiler feeds and chick starters. 

And it pays to use antibiotic in chick 
starter. 

The D. D. likes these studies on the 
inter-relationships between various nutrients 
and classes of nutrients. In the end we have 
to understand these things better in order to 
make proper and economical use of the 
materials at hand. 


@ FAY CRISP, Springfield, Colo., has 
opened a farm and ranch service store, 
handling feeds. 


Elting New Vice President 
For Quaker Advertising 


Promotion of Victor Elting Jr. to vice 
president in charge of advertising has been 
announced by R. Douglas Stuart, presidént 
of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Mr. Elting 
will be succeeded as director of advertising 
by Robert S. Macdonald. Both are 22-year 
veterans with the firm. 

The new officer joined Quaker as a pack- 
aging department employe at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. In 1936, he shifted to sales and 
served in the years following as product 
development department manager, advertis- 
ing manager, and advertising director. 

Mr. Macdonald’s Quaker career began in 
the firm’s mill at Petersborough, Ontario. 
From 1938 to 1952, he directed Aunt 
Jemima advertising, taking over last year as 
assistant advertising director. 


International Paper Opens 
New Dallas Sales Office 


Establishment of a consolidated sales 
office at Dallas has been announced by 
International Paper Co., New York City. 
Vice President Richard C. Doane said the 
office, located in the Fidelity Union Life 
building, would serve Texas and the South- 
west. 

Several International divisions will be 
represented at Dallas. H. T. Patton will 
head Texas sales for the firm’s Bagpak divi- 
sion, with J. W. Dennett heading market- 
ing of kraft paper and bags. 


Elect Comstock President 
Of Badger Seed Dealers 


Reginald Comstock, Comstock Seed & 
Feed Co., Madison, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin Seed Dealers association 
at a meeting held Feb. 2 in Milwaukee. 
Herman Timm Jr., H. C. Timm Co., New 
Holstein, is the new vice president and 
John Jung, Jung Seed Co., Rando!ph, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are Alfred Thompson, 
Reeseville Elevator Co., Reeseville; Clay 
Edwards, Newman Seed & Feed Co., Brod- 
head; and William Jacques, Jacques Seed 
Co., Prescott. 

Speakers at the meeting included Pro- 
fessors Andrew and George Wright of the 
University of Wisconsin; Dwight Forsythe 
and Don Jensen of the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of agriculture; and Ray Lang, L. L. 
Olds Seed Co., Madison. 

The association took a stand against pro- 
posed legislation which would change the 
present method of labeling hard seed and 
would raise the license fee from $1 to $5 
without making it necessary for farmer 
agents to take out a license. It also asked 
the director of the department of agricul- 
ture to postpone the effective date on in- 
creased service charges for purity and ger- 
mination tests from Feb. 15 to July 1. 
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is the strongest paper known to industey 
~ Tewas introduced in this country in 1909, 
~ just about the time when the first genera 

of Gilmans.started manufacturing bags 


__ As pioneers, we have spanned the years ~ 

with practical knowledge, technical skilis, 
“packaging experience and our modern, 
completely integrated facilities are 

Rotable example of kraft paper 

production and. conversion... 


'in our Srd generation of 
we are expert i in pulp and paper 

making, in bag manufacturing, 

“in bag printing, in bag designing. e 


| Dependable asa Source... 


MULTIWALL SHIPPING SACK 
106" ‘pty PRINTED Of PLAIN 
Sewn. Valve 
& Sewn Open Mouth 

Flat Sewn Open Mouth | | 
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- with the High-Capacity CALIFORNIA 


More and more of these machines are being sold to- - 

day for profitable pelleting of dehydrated alfalfa meal. 

* They show better operation, higher pellet 
quality! 

* Special CALIFORNIA-designed accessories and 


procedures simplify alfalfa pelleting, speed up 
pellet output! 


* Low power cost with big, direct-coupled 75 hp 

motor—delivers the most pellets per horsepower! 
Investigate all the advantages of pelleting alfalfa with 
this new, highly specialized equipment. Write for full 
details. 


CALIFORNIA 


PELLET 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
1728 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


SALES AND SERVICE ALSO IN: ATLANTA © BUFFALO ¢, DENVER © FORT WORTH e MINNEAPOLIS © OMAHA e SEATTLE ¢ ST. LOUIS 
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Let Suppliers Aid With Promotions 


Their Tested Ideas Valuable, New Jerseyites Say 


@ Store contests and other dealer pro- 
motion aids receive heavy credit for 
the business success of Augustus Town- 
send & Son, Columbus, N.J. Columbus 
is a small rural community about seven 
miles east of Burlington in the western 
part of the state. 


William A. Townsend, partner with 
his father in the thriving business, 
points out that dealers can take ad- 
vantage of many well-planned mer- 
chandising ideas offered by feed manu- 
facturers to build up their business. 
Active cooperation has resulted in in- 
creased business for the Columbus 
firm. 

“We try to cooperate as closely as 
possible with our source of supply,” 
Mr. Townsend commented, “because 
we know that they have worked out 
many dealer proven plans for mer- 
chandising. We keep a constant eye 
open for new ideas from the feed 
makers too. 

“If we or other dealers were to try 
and formulate some of these merchan- 
dising ideas, it would undoubtedly 
cost us considerable time and expense. 
In addition, we would not know the 
value of any plan until we had tried 
it out. The suppliers’ aids eliminate 
all that.” 

One promotion stunt which brought 
the firm considerable returns in both 
sales and interest was its pullet egg 
laying promotion. The Townsends 
placed four hens in a coop and fed 
them. Customers were supposed to 
estimate how many eggs each of the 
pullets would lay in a 60-day period 
and three closest guessers were to re- 
ceive prizes, a clock, a pressure cooker, 
and a pair of shears. 

Each of the pullets was numbered 
for the affair and the entrants jotted 
down their egg guess for each on a 
card in the Townsend office. They 
identified themselves with their name 
and address. The card was retained by 
the firm as a cross check against custom- 
er records and was used as a follow-up 
if the entrant was not already a regular 
customer. 

There were 150 people taking part 
in the contest and interest mounted 
day by day. On the day set for check- 
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EXTENSIVE sales promotion 
programs are used frequent- 
ly by Augustus Townsend & 
Son, Columbus, N. J., to ob- 
tain new business. Once con- 
tacted, customers are held 
by superior service offered 
by the firm. One reason for 
this service is the modern mill 
section of the firm. In the 
top picture, an employe is 
shown operating one of the 
Sprout-Waldron units in- 
stalled. William Townsend is 
shown in the picture at lower 
left, while his father, August- 
us, is to the right. 


ing the actual egg count, a large 
number of applicants were on hand 
and these people served as witnesses 
to the judging. The egg production 
record had been kept on a day by day 
basis using a hidden chart. 
“Considering the fact that we didn’t 
publicize this promotion, that news of 
its spread only word of mouth, the 
interest aroused was phenomenal,” 
Bill Townsend asserted. “It convinced 
us that we ought to hold these promo- 


tion stunts continually and give them 
plenty of advertising.” 


A later contest, even more successful 
than the first, involved a calf which 
was test fed for weight gains. The calf 
was obtained when it was five days 
old and was fed and exhibited in the 
store for four months. Customers were 
asked to estimate how much weight it 
would gain in that period. Intensive 
promotion of the dairy feed used in the 
test was carried on at the same time. 


“At the conclusion of the contest,” 
Mr. Townsend recalled, “we auc- 
tioned the calf off at a local farmers’ 
fair and the proceeds were donated to 
the local 4-H group. The calf weighed 
300 pounds and it brought $107. Nat- 
urally, this was advertised at the 
auction and it yielded a lot of good 
will for our business.” 

The Townsends participate in civic 
events as much as possible since they 
realize the importance of good will in 
their business. They try to meet all 
of their customers personally and feel 
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that this can best be done by taking a hand 
in all community affairs. It has added to the 
Townsend firm’s good reputation through- 
out the years. 

The father and son team tries to localize 
all promotion activities in their store in 
order to increase their cash-and-carry 
orders. They feel that if they can get 
customers into the habit of visiting the 
store regularly they can serve more custom- 
ers more efficiently. Another benefit of the 
personal customer visit is the opening for 
impulse sales of items that the customer 
had not planned to buy previously. 

Another method of encouraging the 
cash-and-carry trade at Augustus Town- 
send & Son is the allowance of a five 
cent discount on certain purchases and a 
straight five cents off for cash. When 
broken down to weight classifications, this 
amounts to a discount of a dollar a ton 
for feed. A farmer, for instance, who buys 
two tons of feed, calling for it at the 
store and paying cash, will save two dollars. 

“We figure that it costs us this much 
and even more when we have to make 
deliveries and keep credit books open,” 
Mr. Townsend asserted. “And even more 
important is the fact that when customers 
do their own hauling, we have that much 
more time to go out after new customers. 
All in all, we have found that it definitely 
pays to promote a cash-and-carry business.” 


Poultry raisers account for most of the 
firm’s cash-and-carry business. Poultry 
operators in the area are small-scale busi- 
nessmen and prefer to come in to pick up 
their loads. There are many large dairies 
in the area where operations are vast and 
the heavy tonnage sold to these customers 
is generally delivered by the company. 


Many customers phone in weekly orders 
and others are contacted by the company. 
Many others have standing orders that are 
delivered to them on a regular schedule. 
Mr. Townsend is willing to accommodate 
customers in any way possible and a flexible 
contact and delivery system is the result. 


“We have been in business over 25 
years,” the dealer declared, “and we have 
yet to displease a customer. Occasionally, 
we have to drop a patron because he is slow 
in paying up but as a rule accounts are 
paid on time. We have found that custom- 
ers who come in to pick up their orders 
generally pay in cash. On the other hand, 
when farm deliveries are made, a credit 
situation usually develops.” 

Customers can drive right up to the 
Townsend building which has a loading 
platform on one side. They either can walk 
into the office or call out their order while 
still seated in the truck. The large side 
openings enable customers to see the com- 
plete company stocks. Salesmanship is not 
neglected during these visits. Clerks are 
under orders to question each customer 
about his complete feed needs. 

Only the Purina feeds are handled. 
Many customers have their own pet 
formulas and the firm does a considerable 
custom grinding and mixing business. All 
mixing is done free with the customers 
charged only for supplements and the 
ingredients furnished by the firm. A flat 
rate of 15 cents per hundred is charged 
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DR. C. |. POST 


Dr. C. I. Post has been elected a vice 
president of Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N.J., President Thomas A. Printon has 
announced. Dr. Post, whose appointment 
became effective Jan. 1, will be responsible 
for research, sales, and advertising of the 
company’s line of agricultural products. 

The new vice president has been asso- 
ciated with Nopco since 1925. He is a 
graduate of Rutgers University and re- 
ceived his doctorate from Columbia. -One 


of the founders of the National Vitamin: 


Oil association, he served as its first presi- 
dent. He is a member of the Chemists’ 
Club and a number of New Jersey civic 
organizations. 

Another vice presidential appointment 
was that of Dr. E. A. Robinson. In his 
new position, he will be responsible for 
textile chemicals research and sales and 
will serve as technical director of the firm’s 
industrial laboratories. 

Three appointments as assistant vice 
president also were announced by President 
Printon. Those elected and their duties 
are: Harry A. Batley, in charge of industrial 
manufacturing, pilot plant, semi-works 
operations, and plant coordinating: George _ 
G. Stier, head of the new Lockfoam divi- 
sion and officer in charge of military con- 
tracts; and Walter B. Morehouse, sales man- 
ager for the paper chemical department 
and supervisor of all industrial division field 
personnel. 


Albright in Engineering 
Post at McLaughlin, Ward 


Addition of Gil Albright to the staff of 
the Wardcraft equipment division of Mc- 
Laughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson, Mich., has 
been announced by President Ash Ward. 
Mr. Albright has been connected with the 
grain and feed trade for many years. 

In his new position, Mr. Albright will 
engineer and sell Wardcraft processing, ma- 
terial handling, and power transmission 
equipment throughout the state of Illinois. 
His headquarters will be at Mattoon. The 
new representative previously was affiliated 
with Central Soya Co., McMillen Feed Mills, 
and the Peter Hand Foundation. 


for grinding. 

The Townsend mill is equipped through- 
out with Sprout-Waldron equipment. 
Among the units used are a 20-inch grinder, 
a one-ton mixer, and a molasses blender. 
Two employes help Bill Townsend and his 
father run the business. Two company 
trucks are used in making deliveries. 

The Columbus dealer states that his firm 
cooperates wholeheartedly with other deal- 
ers in the territory in solving general 
business problems. The policy has done 
away with price-cutting and many other 
unethical practices, he claimed. As a re- 
sult, the friction which sometimes exists 
between dealers and adds to the stress of 
business operations is eliminated. 

“We feel that all feed dealers should 
make it a point to cooperate with others 
in the trade,” Mr. Townsend said. “‘Com- 
mon promotion of feed sales and good feed 
practices make it more profitable for every- 
one concerned. There is enough business 
for everyone if the dealer concentrates on 
developing new merchandise practices and 
accounts.” 

An example of this spirit of cooperation 
is the annual dairy field day which is spon- 
sored in the community by Townsend and 
two other feed concerns. 

The field day takes place in October. 
On the specified day, each of the three 
dealers sponsors a feed demonstration at 
the farm of a customer. A featured speaker 


keynotes the event and proper feeding 
and management practices are demonstrated. 
Costs of refreshments and other expenses 
are borne by the dealers. Each of them 
feels that dairy field day is a worthwhile 
investment. More people reached 
through the cooperative field day than 
could be reached by the dealers individually. 

“We have never gone after another 
dealer's customer unless that customer came 
to us first,” Mr. Townsend stated, ‘and we 
have found this to be the case with our 
competitors. Fair competition is healthy 
competition and a great aid to sales.” 

William Townsend started in the feed 
business with his father about 25 years 
ago. The business was already in opera- 
tion, the property of Bill's grandfather 
and when he died, Bill persuaded his 
father to give up his railroad job and take 
over. At first, the elder Mr. Townsend 
was reluctant but events proved that Bill's 
advice was sound. 

“We are continually on the lookout for 
new promotion ideas,” Bill Townsend said, 
“and when we get a good one, we follow 
it to the letter. We have found that they can 
be a definite help to the dealer in populariz- 
ing feed among potential customers.” 

The Townsends are well satisfied with 
the previous record of their business and 
are looking forward with confidence to the 
next 25 years in the expanding feed busi- 
ness. 
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FORTIFY YOUR 
CHICK STARTER with 


THE “SEA-POWER” 
SUPPLEMENT! 


Your customers’ chicks will get off 
to a fast and profitable start with 
MANAMakr chick starter. MANAMAR is 
the “Sea Power” supplement contain- 
ing B-Complex vitamins (including 
B-12), the. unidentified growth fac- 
tor(s) and fish protein, a source of 
the essential amino acids. 

Fortify your chick starter with 
MANAMAR and use a research depart- 
ment approved formula that will give 
your customers the GrOw sign for fast 
starts! 

There may be a MANAMaR dealer- 
ship available in your area. Investi- 
gate its many advantages! Talk to 
your MANAMAR territory manager 

today! 


WITH MANAMAR YOUR FEED PROVIDES: 


¢ FAST STARTING ¢ LOWER CULL OUT 
¢ LOW MORTALITY ¢ FAST FEATHERING 
¢ UNIFORM GROWTH ¢ HIGH EFFICIENCY 


FEED 


“SEA-POWER” NUTRIEN 


Vitamin B-12 ¢ 
unidentified 
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NOW! 


Complete your 
hog feed line 
with a Pig 
Pre-Starter 


FORMULATED and FORTIFIED by Borden! 


ON YOUR TEAM 
Zordens man of the month 


Meet Dr. A. C. Groschke, Technical Director of 
Borden's Soy and Feed Supplements Department. 
Dr. Groschke, head of the Borden Technical 
Service Group, supervises field research and 
formula services. In addition, he is well-known 
in educational and commercial circles as a 
speaker and writer on all phases of poultry 
and livestock nutrition. 

Dr. Groschke’s practical approach to every- 
day feed problems enables him to be of great 
service to the feed dealer in formulating sound, 
modern, profit-producing rations. 


DR. ALBERT C. GROSCHKE 
Penna. State College, B.S.; Univ. of 
Maryland, M. S., Ph. D. Member: 
American Ass'n for the Advancement 
of Science; American Chemical Society; 
Poultry Science Ass'n; American In- 
stitute of Nutrition; Nutritional Coun- 
cil, A.F.M.A.; Animal Production 
Society. Has worked extensively on 
Vitamin requirements; interrelation- 
ship of niacin and tryptophane; vitamin Bi2 and pan- 
ic acid tabolism; the mechanism of antibiotic 
growth stimulation, unidentified growth factors in 
whey; organic arsenicals; and surface active agents. 


Once again, Borden’s close team-work with leading experiment 
stations results in another nutritional milestone. Now you can 
offer your hog feeders a really complete hog feed program! You 
can build a bigger business with the finest Pig Pre-Starter on 
the market, fortified with Borden’s Krepro...yes, your Krepro- 
built Pig Pre-Starter, followed by your growing and finishing 
rations built with Borden’s Hopro, gives you a complete pro- 
gram that takes pigs from the farrowing house to the butcher’s 
block. 


Your customers start feeding your Krepro-built Pig-Pre- 
Starter to pigs only seven days old. Here’s what it can do: 
Help your feeders save extra pigs that mean profits; cut 
weaning time to five weeks; boost ten-week weights by 
as much as twenty pounds; send more prime hogs to 
market earlier, ahead of the price break. 


Get in on the ground floor of the hog feed business now... 
be the first in your market to launch this sensational new feed- 
ing principle. The complete facts are waiting . . . write, wire 
or phone for them now! 


The Borden Company 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


350 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Build a Bigger Business with Borden... now 
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and above our opinions, we have the 
facts to prove that our business has 
flourished in a period when other deal- 
ers around here, concentrating on the 
big buyers, have suffered business set- 
backs. Some have gone out of business 
altogether, while our margin of prof- 


ORDERS from many small-szale 
buyers are the main support of 
Walter R. Yoder & Sons, West 
Chester, Pa., and keep Manager 
Yoder busy. He is shown upper 
left feeding a pen of rabbits cur- 
rently on display. In the other 
picture, he is shown checking or- 
der slips from his novel charge ac- 
count system described in the text. 


it has been increasing yearly. This in 
itself, I think, shows we are on the 
right track.” 

Mr. Yoder and his sons feel that 
the small customers are their best bet 
because these customers exert a stabi- 
lizing effect on business. They have 
reasoned logically that if a feed dealer 
caters to large buyers exclusively and 
suddenly loses one, the business suffers 
a sharp loss in profits. Loss of a small 
profit. Last but not least, the small 


buyer who makes frequent visits to 
the store sees its complete line of mer- 
chandise and this results in extra sales. 

“We do not turn down the business 
of large scale buyers,” Mr. Yoder cau- 
tioned with a smile. “We contact likely 
prospects in that category and are glad 
to get their business. But we never let 
one class of customer get the better of 
the other.” 

“In our area, the number of large 
poultry, dairy, and stock farms has 
declined with the postwar expansion 
of West Chester. Real estate develop- 
ments have taken much farm land and 
the remaining farms are smaller in size 
and numbers. As a result, many deal- 
ers have become discouraged and have 
gone out of business. But as the num- 
ber of large operators decreases, the 
number of small ones increases and 
since we have been catering to that 
class, our business has increased rather 
than fallen off.” 

Mr. Yoder conducts his business 
with the aid of his two sons, Paul and 
Clarence. At the present time, Clar- 
ence is in the service, stationed over- 
seas, and additional help has been 


Small Buyers Support Business 


Keystone Dealer Finds Safety in Numbers 


@ An old proverb about never putting 
all the eggs into one basket has been 
brushed up and applied to customer 
policy by Walter R. Yoder, owner of 
Walter R. Yoder & Sons, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., with good business results. It 
is Mr. Yoder’s policy that 100 small 
feed customers are far better than two 
customers who buy an _ equivalent 
amount of feed. 

“T think the reason many feed deal- 
ers suffer business failure is that they 
base their entire operations on the 
needs of large-scale poultry or dairy 
operators,” the Pennsylvania dealer 
stated. “Many dealers believe that it 
is easier to sell to a big buyer than a 
small one and, of course, immediate 
profits are greater. Those statements 
are true as far as they go but a dealer 
who depends on big buyers is risking 
greater losses than one whose profits 
are split up among a hundred small 
buyers. 

“There are many reasons why we 
cater to the small customer. But over 
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customer does not dislocate the busi- 
ness. 

There are dealers, Mr. Yoder point- 
ed out, who think that the large-scale 
customer is easier to sell. That may be 
true in particular cases, he admitted, 
but the dealer usually will find that the 
big buyer often dictates to the dealer, 
demands special prices, and asks for 
more services than a dealer usually can 
afford. The West Chester businessman 
has a strict rule that service to all cus- 
tomers shall be equal, no matter how 
large purchases may be. 

The advantages of dealing with the 
small buyer are many. Mr. Yoder has 
found that those who make modest 
purchases generally pick them up, sav- 
ing the firm delivery charges and time. 
Furthermore, loss of some small cus- 
tomers usually is balanced by immedi- 
ate gain of others. Getting the small 
buyer’s business is not as difficult as 
obtaining a large account. Also, small 
scale customers pay a higher price for 
the small orders, increasing the total 


hired to take his place. The senior Mr. 
Yoder handles business in the store 
and mill, supervising work there while 
Paul Yoder makes deliveries and con- 
tacts customers. 

The firm handles Purina feeds, plus 
Gaines’, Premier, and Ken-L-Ration 


~dog food. It has found that Purina is 


preferred for most feed needs but that 
its customers like a variety of dog 
foods. 

In addition, the store stocks and dis- 
plays many sideline items, such as wild 
bird seed, hay, straw, and poultry 
equipment, including feeders and wa- 
terers. These sell well, usually to cus- 
tomers who come into the store with 
only a feed order on their minds but 
who remember other needs as they 
look over the display merchandise. 

“We do a heavy credit business,” 
Mr. Yoder revealed, which we pro- 
mote, especially among small order cus- 
tomers. We have found that when 
credit is established, customers visit 
the store more often or phone more 
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THOSE ARE THE WORDS OF ONE FEED DEALER 
WHO JUST TOOK ON KASCO DOG FOOD— 


Dog owners are particular people. They want the 
best for their dogs, and a lot of them won't settle 
for anything less than Kasco Dog Food. Supply 
them with Kasco and you can get business you 
aren't getting now. 

No matter what livestock feeds you handle, here 
is a traffic and business builder you can carry with 
very little extra investment, work or space. 

We will help you sell it, too, with strong na- 
tional and local advertising plus up-to-the-minute 
merchandising support. Drop us a card or letter 
and a Kasco representative will stop by to give you 


the whole story. No obligation, of course. 


Comes in both meal and pellet 
form—same high quality, same 
dog-licious taste appeal. 


high profit volume. 


KASCO DOG FOOD DIVISIO 


Kasco in a variety of sizes builds 


WAVERLY, N.Y. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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frequently for merchandise. 


“Almost all bills are settled on a monthly 
basis. Once in a while, we have to bring 
a bill to the attention of a customer. We 
have found that credit losses among buyers 
are small. In the event of a default, only a 
small amount of money would be involved 
and the loss would be small. I am glad to 
report that to date we have not suffered any 
losses with this system. The only worries 
we have are with a few slow-pay customers 
who settle their bills eventually.” 


A quick charge account system has been 
devised by the dealer to take care of the 
heavy flow of purchases. Several large panels 
have been mounted to a center post in the 
room. Each panel supports a number of 
clips. Each of the clips can hold a total of 
30 sales slips. 

On each slip is a customer’s name. When 
the customer orders a charge purchase, the 
sales slip is mounted under the clip on the 
board. By totaling the slips under each clip 
at the end of the month, Mr. Yoder can 
quickly determine customer bills. Each slip 
is signed by the customer at the time of pur- 
chase and all are shown to him when the bill 
is presented. Both dealer and customer know 
—7 where they stand when bills come 

ue. 


A duplicate copy of the sales slip is en- 
tered in a cash book for office records. This 
ensures a record should the original slip be 


lost. Mr. Yoder estimates that 75 per cent 
of his business is done on credit. 


To encourage visits to his store, the Penn- 
sylvania dealer always has some sort of dis- 
play in progress to interest his customer. 
Usually, there are a number of youngsters 
in the store for they are attracted by live 
displays. Frequently, customers note this 
preference of their children for Yoder’s and 
send them over to pick up small orders. 


“We recently had several puppies on dis- 
play here and they attracted a lot of atten- 
tion,’ Mr. Yoder recalled. “Though they 
were here strictly for display, customers 
vied to buy them and at the end of the 
display period they went home with new 
owners. Another time we had rabbits and 
encouraged child visitors to feed and play 
with them. They were sold, too. This has 
happened with chicks, small ducks, and 
other animals. 


The firm operates two trucks for regular 
feed deliveries. Many customers have stand- 
ing delivery orders. Others must be con- 
tacted by phone. Feed mixing is offered as 
a service with a small service and ingredient 
charge, plus a small delivery charge if the 
customer does not pick up the custom mixed 
material himself. 

On grinding, a charge of 15 cents per 
hundred pounds is made. This is the service 
charge which is added to the cost of the 
supplements. Mill equipment includes a Pa- 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gate | 


am 


CARTOON BY PARIS 


"He'll have one devil of a time tracking us today!" 
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pec mixer and a Kelly Duplex grinder. 

Advertising is limited, but spot radio an- 
nouncements are broadcast regularly over 
Station WDEL in Wilmington, Del. The 
borders of the Diamond state are just a 
few miles from West Chester and many cus- 
tomers of the firm live in that state. 

Mr. Yoder purchased his business only 
a few years ago from a former employer. 
The employer sold it to the present pro- 
prietor for considerably less than others had 
offered him because he felt that his capable 
assistant could carry on the business better 
than others. 

His confidence was not misplaced. Be- 
cause Mr. Yoder has faithfully followed the 
policy of serving the small customer, he has 
built up a business which grosses more than 
$100,000 annually at the present time. This 
is proof positive, in his opinion, that the 
small customer is the backbone of the feed 
business. 


St. Louis Exchange Notes 
Record High 1952 Volume 


A new record in volume, more than 101 
million bushels of grain, was set by the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis in 1952, 
President Donald W. Kleitsch has reported. 
Last year was the first in which the St. Louis 
exchange handled more than 100 million 
bushels. 

Corn receipts of 49.4 million bushels also 
set a new record, eclipsing the former mark 
by eight million bushels. Wheat receipts 
totaled 35 million bushels. 


Grace Planning Brazilian 
Production Unit for DDT 


Plans for construction of a DDT and 
caustic soda-chlorine plant in the Sao 
Paulo area of Brazil have been announced 
by W. R. Grace & Co., New York City. 
The international industrial and trading 
concern will have a controlling interest in 
the plant. Other firms in partnership with 
Grace will be American Home Products 
Corp. and Instituto Medicamenta Fon- 
toura $/A, a prominent Brazilian concern. 


The owners plan to construct a plant 
which will have an initial capacity of four 
million pounds of DDT a year and 10 
tons of chlorine a day. The DDT will 
be manufactured for the international trade 
but most production probably will go to 
Brazilian users. At present, that country 
must import its DDT needs. Construction 
will start immediately with completion 
scheduled for 1954. An expansion later 


‘into'‘other chemical fields is expected. 


ST. REGIS APPOINTEE 


Howard C. Peterson Jr. has been named 
a district sales manager by St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York City, the firm has an- 
nounced. He will serve in the southwestern 
sales district of the St. Regis multiwall bag 
division and succeeds H, S. Rhodes. Mr. 
Rhodes has been promoted to an engineer- 
ing position. 
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Our new President might reflect that 
taxes are a good deal like golf: you drive 
hard to get in the green and wind up in 
the hole. 


* * 


OUT OF SEASON 


“I'm sorry, Habbakuk,” said the lawyer 
to his colored client, “but I’m afraid a 
technicality is going to prevent you from 
divorcing Clymenestra.” 

“How’s that?” queried the husband. 

“T've been checking the records of your 
marriage ceremony,” replied the legalist, 
“and I find that your father-in-law didn’t 
have a permit to carry a gun.” 

Research tells us that the first lie de- 

tector was fashioned from Adam’s rib. 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


Be patient with the politician who can 
be bought; he will soon give himself away. 

LAST STAND 
“Isn't it beautiful, Archer?” gushed the 
young wife as she whipped the new lamp 
shade out of its box. 
“Listen,” gasped her husband as he 
broke into a cold sweat, “if you wear that 
thing to church tomorrow, you go alone.” 


GOLD MINE 


FOR FEED 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Now there’s an easy way for you 
to keep up with the latest nutritional de- 
velopments. Let us send you NUTRI- 
TIONAL NUGGETS—our new digest of 
up-to-the-minute nutritional facts. De- 
signed especially for feed manufacturers, 
NUTRITIONAL NUGGETS will be 
filled with ideas for improving your feeds 
and cutting your costs—based on the latest 
scientific knowledge—and boiled down 
for quick and easy reading. 


sine We'd be heppy te put you on our 
t mailing list .. . No cost or obligation. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, lowa © 


TRANSFER PLEASE 

The obviously tipsy gentleman boarded 
the bus unsteadily and lurched into a seat 
beside an alert and suddenly white-faced 
lady. 

“Young man,” she hissed, “you're head- 
ed straight for eternal hell!” 

“Lemme off!” cried he, leaping to his 
feet with a strangled cry. “I’m on the 
wrong bus!” 

* 

Thought on small hardware: though it 
takes hundreds of nuts to hold a car to- 
gether, it takes only one to scatter it all 


over the road. 


CALLING TAFT AND HARTLEY 

Worn out by bitter and fruitless nego- 
tiations with union and government officials, 
the big industrial tycoon had gone to his 
psychiatrist for treatment of his trembling 
nerves. 

“Tm going to give you some twilight 
sleep,” announced the medical man after 
a close examination. “That will fix you up 
fine.” 

“Twilight sleep?” grumbled the captain 
of industry, “I never heard of it. What's 
it generally used for?” 

“It’s for labor,” explained his counsellor. 

“Labor?” screamed the patient. “Gad, 
man, don’t you have anything for man- 


agement?” 
* 


We have heard somewhere that a diag- 
nosis is much superior to a post mortem. 
* * 

RUN FOR THE MONEY 
Uncle Moneybags: “Tell me, Doris, what 
was the first lesson you learned at your 
mother’s knee?” 


Doris: “Not to snag her nylons!” 
* * 


Some girls are not afraid of mice; others 
have pretty legs. 

* * 
TURN OF THE TIDE 

“I'm the U.S. government inspector,” 
barked the sour-faced man as he flashed 
an important looking card in the farmer's 
face, “and I’m authorized to inspect your 
entire farm.” : 

The farmer said not a word but waved 
him into the property and went on about 
his chores. 

A few minutes later, he heard screams 
from a nearby pasture and saw the in- 
spector heading his way with a big black 
bull in close pursuit. As the government 
agent streaked by in an agony of fear, 
the farmer, perched on a high fence, 
called: 

“Why don’t you show him your card, 
Mister?” 

* 

Speaking of churches, it might be worth- 
while to remember that they’re hospitals 
for sinners — not clubs for saints. 
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Sewn Valve 
Sewn Open Mouth 
Bemis makes 
bags. When y variations to meet 


pineering know-how 
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Pasted Open Mouth 


Pasted Valve 
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FOR THE FEED \ 
MANUFACTURER... 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


. . . based on the production of eight great mills 
serving the entire nation, active in all markets, 
always able to give shipping service to meet your needs, 


always delivering a product of assured quality. 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-7291 
Long Beach 67-9530 
Minneapolis AT 0309 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


. Decatur, Ill. Des Moines, la. Long Beach, Calif. 
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Panel-Type Program Minneapolis 


Nearly 500 Attend Northwest Group’s Meeting 


@ Members of the Northwest Retail Feed 
association took winter in their stride this 
year as nearly 500 of them journeyed to 
Minneapolis Jan. 19-20 for theig organiza- 
tion’s 21st annual convention. Slippery 
highways slowed the trip to Hotel Nicollet 
for some, but few who had planned to at- 
tend were prevented from doing so by un- 
savory weather conditions. 

Four panels made up the morning con- 
vention program on Jan. 19. Because two 
symposia were being held simultaneously, 
feed men at the meeting were able to attend 
a maximum of only two complete panels. 
(THE FEED BAG’s coverage, however, 
includes all four sessions.) 


Led by J. E. Donovan, Donovan’s, Inc., 
Albert Lea, one panel discussed bag closing 
and materials handling. Panel members were 
O. A. Ullrick, Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago; N. P. Buchen, Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N. J.; Harry Shaw, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis; and J. W. Donahower, 
Standard Conveyor Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Buchen started the discussion by 
stressing that accurate weighing of ingredi- 
ents for mixed feeds is extremely important. 
Mr. Ullrick spoke briefly on the several 
types of bag closers his firm produces. He 
concluded that, ““Machine-sewed closures are 
versatile, economical, and tamper-proof.” 


Mr. Shaw emphasized that inaccurate 
packaging of 100 pounds of feed with an 
error of several ounces can build up into 
a major financial loss of several hundred 
dollars in a year. He described modern bag 
packing devices and noted that substantial 
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savings could be effected when the amount 
of overlap at the top of the bag was cut to 
a minimum. Mr. Donahower concerned 
himself with handling costs and _ stressed 
that labor expenses are among the few cost 
factors which are still controllable. Handling 
costs sometimes run as high as 30 to 40 
per cent of total production expense, he 
noted. 


A panel on public relations practices vied 
for attention with the bag closing session. 
Participants were Moderator Roy Peterson 
of Red Wing; Leonard Harkness, Minne- 
sota 4-H Club leader; Elmer Ziegenhagen, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; 


_and L, J. Weidt, Commander Elevator Co., 


Minneapolis. The concensus of their opin- 
ions was that public relations applies as 


NORTHWEST program speak- 
ers shown here, left to right, 
are: top row—L. E. Hanson, 
Frank Heffelfinger Il, W. E. 
Petersen, H. J. Sloan, L. J. 
Weidt, Leonard Harkness, El- 
mer Ziegenhagen, Roy Peter- 
son. Bottom row—Ron Kenne- 
dy, O. A. Ullrick, J. W. Dona- 
hower, J. E. Donovan, Harry 
Shaw, N. P. Buchen, Eldon 
Roddis, and Carroll Scow. See 
text of report for what they 
said. 


much or more to old customers as it does to 
prospects. “Don’t neglect old customers 
while you’re out seeking new ones,” panel- 
ists stressed. 

Feed formulation and nutrition was the 
subject of a panel presided over by Frank 
T. Heffelfinger II of King Midas Feed Mills, 
Minneapolis. His panel was composed of 
two University of Minnesota staff members, 
Dr. W. E. Petersen and Dr. L. E. Hanson, 
and Dr. H. J. (Tod) Sloan, director of 
Minnesota experiment stations. 

Mr. Heffelfinger noted that proper feed- 
ing and management mean the difference 
between profit and loss for the average 
farmer. Then he introduced Dr. Petersen, 
a past winner of the Borden award, who 
told the retailers that they had.a “mar- 
velous opportunity to render service at the 
local level.” Manufacturers, he declared, 
cannot prescribe the exact feed for every 
farmer in every locality—the retailer must 
assist in fitting the feed to the need. 

This probably will startle many feed men 
and farmers: Dr. Petersen termed overheat- 
ing extermely dangerous to calves. He said 
that the animals could live and grow well 
in cold but often had their health endan- 
gered by overheating. “Shivering is good 
for the calf,” the Minnesota scientist as- 
serted. “It provides good exercise.” 

Dr. Hanson, the swine authority, ques- 
tioned the increasingly widespread use of 
synthetic sow’s milk. “We shouldn't feed 
any milk solids to animals which can be 
used by humans,” he declared. He under- 
lined the fact that when a substitute re- 
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Today’s greater feed efficiency requires 
more pantothenic acid per pound of feed 


OTHER MERCK PRODUCTS 
FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY: 
PRO-PEN 
PRO-PEN with B,, 

Niacin 
Potassium Iodide Mixtures 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Choline Chloride Dry Mixture and Solution 
Multi-Vitamin Mixtures for Feed Use 
No. 54—Riboflavin Mixture 


*PRO-PEN is the trade name of Merck & Co., Inc. 
for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplements. 


Pigs and poultry produce meat more efficiently on today’s 
scientifically formulated rations. It is increasingly clear that 
higher gains per pound of feed require higher levels of 
supplemental Pantothenic Acid. Many feed manufacturers, 
therefore, are including more of this vitamin in their formulas. 


No. 52-S CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE MIXTURE MERCK offers 
you a reliable and easy-to-use source of Pantothenic Acid. 
This product contains 32 grams of Calcium Pantothenate 
Dextrorotatory per pound in corn distillers dried grains. 
Calcium Pantothenate also is offered in mixtures with 
Riboflavin, Niacin, and Choline. 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE MERCK 


DEXTROROTATORY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


© MERCK & Co., INC. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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x MERCK... SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


Riboflavin Protects Poultry 


DURING PERIODS OF RAPID GROWTH 


You can best protect your customers’ interest 
by supplementing your feeds with No. 54— 
Riboflavin Mixture Merck. It is free-flowing; 
affords accurate, uniform levels of riboflavin, and 
saves you money on freight, handling, and storage. 


Other Merck Products for the Feed Industry: 


PRO-PEN* 
ee 
PRO-PEN* with B,, 
ee : 
Niacin 
No. 52-S Calcium Pantothenate Mixture 
Potassium Iodide Mixtures 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Choline Chloride Dry Mixture and Solution 
Vitamin Mixtures for Feed Use 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


*PRO-PEN is the trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its brand ER Ts ee ae 


of procaine penicillin feed supplements. 
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places sow’s milk, a commodity which has 
no other economic use is being replaced. 

The state experiment station chief and 
poultry expert, Dr. Sloan, traced briefly the 
acceptance of antibiotics by poultrymen. He 
then noted that the stability of the drugs 
in pelleted rations has not been fully es- 
tablished. Dr. Sloan said he thought it likely 
that while antibiotics may not show much 
effect on the laying hen, it is likely that 
they exert a beneficial influence on the hen’s 
offspring. 

The final panel was headed by Eldon 
Roddis, Rochester. Discussing “The 1953 
Feed Business Outlook” were Dr. O. B. 
Jesness, University of Minnesota agricultur- 
al economist; $. E. Gordinier, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Clifford Cairns, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; and Fred Hafner, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Here are Mr. Cairns’ observations con- 
cerning animal proteins: 

1) Overall supplies are down only 190,- 
000 tons from last year; they will make up 
about the same fraction of the total protein 
supply as in 1951-52. 

2) More protein should be fed to live- 
stock for balanced nutrition. 

Speaking at the luncheon session Jan. 19 
were the chief executives of the feed trade’s 
two national organizations. The address of 
Ronald C. Booth, president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National association, is pub- 
lished in this isssue, beginning on page 23. 
The second lunchtime speaker was W. E. 
Glennon, who heads the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. His subject was 
titled, “Give Credit Where Credit Is Due.” 

President Glennon launched his remarks 
by citing persons who claim that the eco- 
nomic pace of the past 12 years in this 
country cannot be maintained. He said that 
a rapidly expanding economy, under the 
free enterprise system, offered great hope 
for a continued prosperity in the future—a 
prosperity threatened principally by the 
Kremlin. 

Turning to agriculture, Mr. Glennon de- 
clared that, “The ‘easy money’ in farming 
communities is over and the ‘squeeze’ con- 
tinues to get tighter.” Interest charges and 
installment payments now account for a 
whopping 10 per cent of the nation’s cur- 
rent income, he pointed out. 

Focusing his talk on a specific phase of 
agriculture, the AFMA head declared that 
more attention should be directed towards 
achieving a greater measure of stability in 
the broiler and turkey industries. “The feed 
industry,” he continued, “can make a con- 
tribution by discouraging the marginal, op- 
portunistic producer.” 

Winding up his address, Mr. Glennon 
noted that only about 10 per cent of a feed 
retailer's customers are responsible for 100 
per cent of his credit problems. “They're 
not worth it—get rid of them as fast as you 
can and devote the time you waste on them 
to getting new and better customers,” he 
concluded. 

A morning session on Jan. 20 wound up 
the two-day meeting. The talks were ac- 
celerated in order that conventioneers might 
watch on TV the inauguration of the na- 
tion’s first Republican President in 21 years. 

Ron Kennedy, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change secretary, was first to speak. He 
urged that feed and grain men do their 
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Benson Moves Towards Efficiency 


He Streamlines 20 USDA Agencies Into Four 


@ A major shake-up of the Department of 
Agriculture was announced by Secretary 
Ezra T. Benson, within hours of his taking 
office in early January. The 20 agencies and 
bureaus in the present department will be 
arranged in four groups and the group 
heads, rather than agency heads, will report 
to the secretary in the future. 

Mr. Benson promised a complete over- 
haul of the department which he described 
as the largest of all civilian agencies. It has, 
as he expressed it, “swollen” into a huge 
bureaucracy of 20 agencies and bureaus in 
the past 20 years and needs streamlining. 

The four groups set up by Mr. Benson’s 
order and their heads are: commodity mar- 
keting and adjustment group, John H. 
Davis, president of CCC; agricultural credit 
group, Romeo E. Short, assistant to the 
secretary; research extension and land-use 
group, J. Earl Cocke, assistant agriculture 
secretary; and departmental administration 
group, Richard D. Alpin, assistant to the 
secretary. 

All of the old agencies will retain their 
present structure except for the agricultural 
conservation program. Presently under pro- 
duction and marketing administration, it 
will be placed with the new research, exten- 
sion, and land-use group. PMA will be 
under the commodity marketing and adjust- 
ment group. 

Complete regrouping of agencies is as 
follows: under commodity marketing .and 
adjustment —- CCC, commodity exchange 
authority, Federal Crop Insurance Corp., 
and PMA; under agricultural credit—farm 
credit administration, farmers’ home ad- 
ministration, and rural electrification admin- 
istration; under research extension and land- 
use — agricultural research administration, 
bureau of agricultural economics, extension 


share to explain—and to keep explaining— 
the merits of free marketing and unfettered 
agriculture. “There is a direct correlation 
between what people know about an insti- 
tution and what they feel towards it,” he 
asserted. Honestly conducted private busi- 
ness need not be on the defensive, he main- 
tained, but instead should take active steps 
to explain its work and its problems to the 
public. 

Gordon Tucker, Minneapolis credit and 
collection expert, condemned unlimited 
credit granted through the federal reserve 
system. “Stop the rediscounting of federal 
bonds and you can stop inflation,” he em- 
phasized. 

Reports from area credit committees fol- 
lowed. Spokesmen emphasized that coopera- 
tion between retailers in Minnesota is help- 
ing to cut down on bad debts inflicted on 
feed men in the state. . 

Winding up the two-day meeting was the 
election of Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., 
Rochester, to succeed Carroll Scow of Long 
Prairie as president of the Northwest Retail 
Feed association. Richard Serkland, Grain 
Products Co., St. James, was elected vice 
president. W. D. Flemming of Minneapolis 
continues as secretary-treasurer. 


service, forest service, office of foreign agri- 
cultural relations, soil conservation service, 
and agricultural conservation program; and 
under departmental administration—hearing 
examiners, library, office of budget and 
finance, office of information, office of per- 
sonnel and plant, and office of operation. 

Transfer of the agricultural conservation 
program from PMA to the land-use group 
comes as no surprise. Foes of the Truman 
administration have singled it out as target 
in the past as an agency used largely for 
political purposes. ACP pays some 250 
million dollars annually to farmers for car- 
rying out soil improvement practices on 
their lands. It has not been announced as 
yet what agency would administer ACP 
now that it has passed from the control of 
PMA. 

The secretary's announcement marks the 
first major change in the structure of USDA 
since PMA was organized in 1945. How the 
changes will affect long range policy is as 
yet unknown, department officials have stat- 
ed, but immediate changes are not likely to 
be unsettling. They pointed out that most 
agencies will continue to supervise the same 
programs. 

Mr. Benson claimed that his reorganiza- 
tion move would result in closer coordina- 
tion in department activities. Under the new 
plan, agency heads no longer will report 
directly to the secretary on operational mat- 
ters but to their group head. The four 
group heads will, in turn, report to the 
undersecretary. Periodic meetings will be 
arranged between the group heads, under- 
secretary, and secretary. 

No direct statement was made concerning 
personnel cuts in the overhaul announce- 
ment. Nevertheless, people who know the 
secretary and his views on the matter, be- 
lieve that such measures are inevitable. 

“What we intend,” Mr. Benson stated 
in a possible foreshadowing of cuts, “is a 
gradual streamlining of the department's 
services in the interest of economy and 
greater efficiency.” 

He also stated that he expected employes 
to “give a full day’s work for a full day's 
pay.” He added that in days. of unprece- 
dented public debt and continued high 
federal expenditures the public rightfully 
expects government employes to put forth 
greater effort to effect savings in govern- 
ment and reduce public expenses. He made 
this statement in an interdepartment memo- 
randum to agriculture employes. 

According to the secretary, the master 
plan for reorganization of the department 
was the final fruit of many weeks of study 
and conferences. Called in to consultation 
were congressional leaders, the president's 
committee on reorganization, the new ad- 
ministration’s interim agricultural advisory 
committee, and members of the Hoover 
commission. The Hoover commission gained 
wide publicity a few years ago when it 
recommended drastic cutting of government 
services and reorganization of many depart- 
ments. 
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MASTER 


Way SELL Master Mix Chick Starter? Because 


it’s the safest for baby chicks. It’s made under laboratory control. 


Every bag contains Methio-Vite, the growth booster. Every bite 
is properly fortified with vitamin B, » and antibiotics. It contains 
the new “miracle meal” produced by Central’s exclusive process 


-+.a protein that has proved its higher feeding value. . . the 


finest soybean protein made. The grain, too, is of high quality 
. .- and low in moisture content. Whether in mash or crumbles, 


it’s the best feed money can buy. 


But that’s not all! It’s backed by a real program of 
promotion that will make your mill headquarters for Chick 
Starter in 1953. Look at the helps listed in the column at right. 
They’re all yours, free. They Il help you sell Master Mix 
Chick Starter! 


If you are not a Master Mix Dealer and would like to 
know more about our feeds and sales helps, write us 
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fast growth = 
quick feathering 


® Colorful Chick Starter Posters 


® Cutouts for attention-getters in your 
mill 


® Store Displays that start the sale 
® Direct Mail Letter to your prospects 


®Fresh new Ad Mats for newspaper 
campaigns 


® Hard-hitting Messages in State and 
National Farm Publications to make 
your local advertising more effective 


® Promotion Guide—tells “How to Sell 
More Chick Starter in ’53"’ 
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Building-Feed Combination Pays 


Illinois Firm Sells Varied Goods, Services 


By LAWRENCE D. DELANY 
Of The Feed Bag Staff 


@ Raising the roof is commonplace with 
H. A. Hillmer Co., Freeport, Ill. With 
many departments devoted to serving farm 
needs, the firm has gained a wide reputa- 
tion in northwestern Illinois for the high 
quality of its barn construction and re- 
modeling work. 

Feed is a key part of the business and 
is directly and favorably affected by the 
lumber and contracting department. Many 
farmers in the Freeport area who called on 
H. A. Hillmer Co. for barn construction 
or repair have come to depend on the 
same firm for reliable, productive feeds. 

President of the busy corporation, which 
deals also in quantity sales of coal, grain, 
and seeds, is W. A. Goddard. In charge 
of the feed department is Ray Young, for 
30 years a salesman of feed ingredients 
and a trusted adviser of their use. 

When a new feed sales prospect enters 
the main office to make inquiries, he is 
referred to Ray Young and it is to Mr. 
Young that he returns when he has feed 
problems on his mind. 

A typical working day will find Mr. 
Young holding conferences with one feeder 
after another on problems while the feed 
manager's assistants handle the detail work 
of taking orders and delivering. Not unlike 
a reliable doctor, Ray Young may be called 
upon at any time by feed users with sickness 
in flocks and herds, and like a doctor, he 
is not satisfied until the problem has been 
threshed out and a solution has been ob- 
tained. 

Currently, low marketing prices for hogs 
are bothering Illinois producers and _ this 


situation is a frequent subject for discus- 
sion between Mr. Young and his customers. 
Where a change in feed type or quantity 
fed will help in solving the problem, Mr. 
Young recommends it. But, and he empha- 
sizes this point stzongly, he will not make 
exaggerated claims for feed in order to 
keep sales volume up. 

“A feed retailer,” he asserted, “must 
remember that his first and foremost duty 
to the customer is in the matter of honesty 
—strict honesty. Exaggeration is a false 
answer to any problem and is a dangerous 
boomerang. 

“Frequently, I can give no more help to 
a customer than to sympathize with him 


when the difference between feed costs and 


profits is low. It is one of those factors 
which are sometimes out of the dealer's 
control. And let me add that customers 
respect this approach. The vast majority 
of our patrons are intelligent men or they 
wouldn't be successful farm operators. 
They soon see through any sales talk ‘which 


W. A. GODDARD (LEFT) AND FEED MANAGER RAY YOUNG 
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HEADQUARTERS of the 
sprawling H. A. Hillmer Co. 
operation at Freeport, Ill., is 
this modest but efficient one- 
story structure. It houses the 
firm's offices. 


is not grounded on fact.” 

Ordinary feed problems are no chal- 
lenge to Mr. Young. He has followed the 
progress of the feed business at first hand 
from the time that it was merely a sideline 
of milling operations until the present day 
when it has become a major industry. 

“There are few successful farmers today,” 
he said, “who would depend on just home- 
grown grains to produce good animals and 
poultry. Consequently, we do not have 
to spend time convincing the buyer of the 
value of feed in general. Our main job 
now is to sell him the right feed for the 
right job.” 

Honest information and good service are 
the cardinal rules of business, the feed 
manager emphasized. And diplomacy plays 
a part too. If the customer insists on 
buying a feed which will not do as good 
a job as another, the dealer shouldn't argue 
with him. 

“He'll learn better through experience,” 
Mr. Young commented. “And he'll re- 
member that it was he who insisted on 
that feed and not us. As a result, he'll 
have more respect for our advice in the 
future. Bullheaded arguments profit no 
one, for the customer will leave, never to 
return again.” 

President Goddard, a dynamic worker, 
can only spend a little time in the feed 
department which is but one of many. 
But his energy vitalizes the employes of 
the organization. He keeps in close con- 
tact with his department heads and does 
not hesitate to wait on a customer per- 
sonally if he visits a section to find it 
swamped with business. 

The H. A. Hillmer Co.’s headquarters 
at Freeport covers most of two city blocks. 
Feed office, general warehouse, mill, lum- 
ber yard, and special warehouses are all 
linked to the main office by an interphone 
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FAST-MOVING PRODUCT! 


A $36.48 profit deal 
good until March 31, 1953 


Big new cardboard floor display 
gets you a bonus of 2 pint 
bottles of SULMET* Sodium 
Sulfamethazine Poultry 
Drinking Water Solution 12.5%: 


© Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SULMET is always big news! 


Animal industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES. DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza  awenrcaw Cyanamid company New York 20, N. Y. 
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The One Medication 
for your Starting and 
Growing Feeds and 
Broiler Rations 


For the Prevention and Treatment of 


COCCIDIOSIS 


(CECAL AND INTESTINAL) 


You can help your customers get their chicks off to a good 
start by medicating your starting feeds with nitrofurazone to 
prevent coccidiosis before it strikes. 


Your starting and growing feeds medicated with nitrofura- 
zone are ideal for farm flocks as well as broiler flocks because 
there is no interference with the development of natural immunity. 


Continuous use of nitrofurazone in your growing feeds 
ow the same level) will provide protection from coccidiosis 
uring the danger period. By medicating your feeds with nitro- 
furazone, your customers will have less trouble from outbreaks 
of chronic coccidiosis because nitrofurazone allows birds to 
build a more solid immunity to the more chronic forms of 
coccidiosis. 


Nitrofurazone has been proved consistently effective and 
economical in helping to raise faster growing, more profitable 
birds with fewer runts or culls, fewer death losses. 


For better, more vigorous, healthier birds 
medicate your feeds with nitrofurazone and 
provide protection against coccidiosis, 


f. NFZ-MIX in combina- This compound in your feeds assures: 
tion with Arsanilic Acid 
MIX makes it possible for © High Feed Efficiency 
Al bl th you to cus- ® Faster and More Even Feathering 
tomers a teed with many . 
ARSO N Ic G RO WTH NFZ-MIX is also com- @ Better Pigmentation with the combination of 


patible with other com- 


NFZ-MIX and ARSON- 


@ * IC GROWTH STIMU- 
STIMULANT monly used arsenic e Proven Protection LANT mean better profits 
against Coccidiosis for YOU AND YOUR 

CUSTOMERS. 


compounds. 


for BROILER FLOCKS 


COMPLETE DATA AND 


FOR... _ DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 


RESULTS OF MANY 
TESTS WRITE 
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ASHLAND, OHIO 
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system which speeds orders and cuts down 
wasted motion. 

The feed department consists of a 
moderate-sized display room, Mr. Young's 
small office, and a large warehouse. They 
are all housed in one frame building which 
looks out upon a center parking area, 
around which are ringed the feed building, 
mill, and main office. A loading and un- 
loading platform runs the length of the 
feed building, except for the warehouse end 
in which truck doors are mounted. All 
other buildings, except the office, are built 
facing the inner parking space like the rim 
of a wheel. All buildings are one story 
in height except the mill which is two 
stories. All are of timber construction. 

The brands of commercial feed carried 
by the Freeport firm are Wayne and Ful- 
O-Pep. They are well displayed, with pro- 
motional material furnished by the manu- 
facturers and original company displays. 
A large blackboard on one wall of the 
salesroom gives complete price quotations 
for all items. 

Stonemo poultry grit is handled and also 
the Dr. Salsbury’s remedy line. Selling well 
are field seeds, block salt, and Pratt’s and 
Corn King insecticides. Only the feeds 
receive heavy display in the salesroom, 
though samples of other items are mounted 
on wall shelves. There is. plenty of walking 
space for customers. 


Custom grinding service is offered to 
customers with favorite personal formulas. 
A Sprout-Waldron burr mill and a Myers- 
Sherman hammer mill are used in the mill- 
ing section for this purpose. 

At the present time, there are three em- 
ployes working full time in the feed build- 
ing under the direction of Mr. Young. 
Another employe, a resale man, is out 
calling on customers most of the time. 

Employes are kept informed on new 
feeding products and their uses through 
monthly lectures. An insurance plan is 
offered to those who want it. 


Delivery service is offered and amounts 
to considerable overhead because two-thirds 
of feed orders received are accompanied by 
a request for company delivery. In Mr. 
Young’s opinion, the good will gained is 
well worth the expense. The trucks nor- 
mally used by the feed department are five 
in number. Two are of five-ton capacity 
and three are two-ton models. No regular 
delivery routes are followed. 

Transportation of goods direct to the 
plant is no problem. A rail siding within 
the plant area connects directly with the 
Illinois Central line. Rail connections are 
also available with the Chicago & North- 
western line and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. Most bulk loads come 
in by rail but such occasional sales items as 
meat scraps and tankage are delivered by 
truck. 

Radius of residence for customers varies. 
Most feed customers live within 20 miles 
of the firm. 

The business policy of the H. A. Hillmer 
Co. is both cash and credit with strict con- 
trols on the latter An efficient central book- 
keeping staff keeps a close eye on open 
accounts. 

The firm advertises through the local 
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Test Your Tax Sense 


If Quiz Stumps You, Better Study Rules 


@ With the Ides of March comes also 
federal income tax time. Do you know your 
federal taxes—what they can do to you, 
what you can do to them? Try this brush- 
up tax quiz. It is based on material fur- 
nished by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, the national professional society 
of certified public accountants. 

1. Your son worked for you in the busi- 
ness last summer, and you paid him a 
total of $591. He also won $10 is an 
advertising slogan contest. You can— 

a. Take a full $600 dependency ex- 
emption for him. 

b. Take a half exemption. 

c. Take no exemption. 

2. While on vacation with your wife last 
summer, you entertained several men 
you do business with. Is this— 

a. Deductible as a business expense? 

b. Not deductible, since you were 
vacationing? 

c. Deductible only if you and your 
wife file a joint return? 

3. You made a non-business. loan of 
$2,000 to a friend last March, and he 
promptly disappeared, leaving absolute- 
ly no trace. You can probably— 

a. Deduct the full amount as a bad 
debt on your 1952 return. 

b. Deduct only half of it. 

c. Take no deduction at all. 

4. You earned more than $3,600 in your 
business. The social security tax is— 

a. Not levied on your own income. 
b. $81, paid with your income tax 


return. 

c. $54, paid to the social security 
board. 

d. $54, paid with your income tax 
return. 


5. Which of the following contributions 
is not deductible? 
a. Your local community chest. 
b. The American Legion. 
c. A political party. 
d. The YMCA. 
6. You failed to take all your allowable 


daily newspaper, passes out matches, pencils, 
and calendars, with company sales messages 
imprinted, and sponsors spot announcements 
every noon on a local radio station. 

Meetings on feed matters are offered to 
customers as well as employes. These are 
always small groups, for Mr Young believes 
that he can get a nutrition message across 
to a small compact group better than to a 
large one. 

The H. A. Hillmer Co. was established 
as a modest concern in 1903. Since that 
time, constantly expanding at its original 
location, it has successfully met the needs 
of its agricultural area. In the opinion of 
Mr. Goddard, the careful tying-in of various 
services has been mainly responsible for its 
success. The feed department, with its two- 
way effect on other lines, has been particu- 
larly outstanding. 


deductions on your 1950 return. You 


can— 
a. No longer file a claim for a re- 
fund. 
b. File a refund claim as late as 
1954. 


c. Stop worrying, since you will get 
a refund automatically. 

7. Your wife works for you in your busi- 
ness. She— 

a. Is required to pay social security. 

b. Is not subject to social security. 

c. Can choose whether she does or 
does not want social security 
coverage. 

8. In December, you spent $1,000 for 
built-in bookshelves and _ wall-to-wall 
carpeting for your office, on which 
your lease has three years to run. You 
can— 

a. Deduct the $1,000 on your 1952 
return. 

b. Amortize the cost over the next 
three years. 

c. Depreciate it over the life of the 
furnishings. 

9. There are a few leaks in the shingle 
roof of your office building, so you 
construct a new tile roof. Taxwise, the 
cost is— 

a. Deductible as a repair. 

b. Deductible in the current year 
as an improvement. 

c. Depreciable—a portion deducti- 
ble each year of its useful life. 

10. In determining your taxable income, 
which of the following taxes you pay 
is not allowed as a deduction? 

Real estate tax. 

State income tax. 

State inheritance tax. 

Motor vehicle license fee. 


(ANSWERS ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Report Progress Towards 
Fighting Trichomoniasis 


Some progress in fighting a serious breed- 
ing disease in dairy cattle, trichomoniasis, 
has been reported by veterinarians of the 
University of Wisconsin. A. C. Todd and 
Edith Smith have finished promising tests 
with various drugs and _ antibiotics 
soon will conduct field experiments. 

Chicken eggs were used in the laboratory 
tests. The eggs were inoculated with dis- 
ease organisms and then with drugs. Those 
drugs which killed the disease without 
harming the chicken embryo were consid- 
ered suitable for further development. 

Two drugs showing promise are poly- 
vinylpyrrolidone iodine and 4-thiocarba- 
mide phenyl arsenoxide. Several of the 
newer antibiotics, particularly when used in 
high concentration, killed the disease organ- 
isms. Results of tests‘ under actual farm 
conditions will be announced as soon as 
the work is completed. 


and 
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—Tax Answers 


(Questions on page 65) 


1.c. Your son’s prize here would be con- 
sidered taxable income. That raises 
his total income to $601, and he 
cannot qualify as a dependent if he 
has income of $600 or more. 

2.a. The amounts spent should be de- 
ductible as business expenses, if you 
kept a careful record which lists 
them in detail, and shows clearly 
that the entertainment was with a 
predominating business motive and 
not merely reciprocal, or incident to 
the vacation. 

3.b. A non-business bad debt is a capital 
loss. And you can take only $1,000 


a year in capital losses—unless you 
can apply them against capital gains. 
You are allowed to carry over un- 
used loses for five years; better get 
expert advice. 

Assuming your income is classified 
as self-employment income (see tax 
instructions) and is not from engag- 
ing in an exempt profession, a tax 
of 214 per cent on the first $3,600 
is due with your income tax return 
—so you owe $81. 

You cannot deduct contributions to 
an organization which spends a sub- 
stantial part of its time on lobbying 
or political propaganda. 

In this case, you can file a claim 
for refund within three years from 
the date your return was due. 


-\ Your Job 
and Ours 


OIL 


It’s palatable— it’s slightly laxative and it conditions. That 
about sums up the score of reasons why dealers every- 
where point to linseed meal — especiallythe premium 
Minnesota 36%—as a powerfully important protein sup- 
plement. 


Lots of it is sold straight—right in the bag. Lots more 
is mixed in the dealer’s own brand of feed. But either 
way, your customers will get two pounds more protein 
in every sack, a choice of meal or pellets and product 
uniformity—whenever you recommend Minnesota 36% 
Linseed Oil Meal. 


Order Your Supply 
of Handout Folders— 


“Feeding With Minnesota” 


THERE'S A QUALITY 
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7.b. If your wife works for you, you are 
not supposed to pay social security 
taxes on her salary, nor is she sup- 
posed to make her contributions. 


8.b. On leased property, you normally 
spread the cost of improvements over 
the life of-the lease. 

9.c. The roof is an improvement, not 
deductible currently like ordinary 
repairs. Its cost is deductible as 
depreciation spread over its estimat- 
ed useful life. 

10.c. Inheritance taxes are not deductible. 
The others listed are deductible. 


Egg Prices in Northwest 
Should Be Higher in ’53 


Egg prices should rise in 1953 while 
feed prices remain stable, the poultry in- 
dustry of Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west has been informed by agricultural 
economists of Oregon State College. Mar- 
ion Thomas, extension economist, has 
asserted that consumer demand for eggs 
should be strong in the coming year with 
exact prices determined by the numbers of 
eggs marketed. 


The economist advised poultrymen to 
keep layers in the flock longer than usual 
this year to take advantage of spring egg 
prices. They should, it was predicted, run 
some 10 per cent higher than during the 
same period last year. Pullets during the 
first three months of the year should come 
into lay while are bolstered by less spring 
production. The turkey outlook, according 
to the expert is uncertain with some cut- 
back in turkey production expected on a 
national scale. 

AMBURGO DISTRIBUTOR 

Harris-Crane, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed distributor for North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina by the Amburgo 
Co., Philadelphia, President Samuel M. 
Golden of Amburgo has announced. The 
Carolina firm will handle all Amburgo 
products. 


THE FEED BAG 


“Two dollars for the hen, stranger, and 
$53 for the bereaved dependents." 


CARTOON BY RIEKER 
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BAGS 


designed 
for your 


customer’s 


RE-USE 


The bright, sprightly new patterns 
and colors of Suferint Bags are an 
exciting invitation for customer 
re-use. Easy and simple to prepare 
for sewing, Sugorint Bags offer 
your customers colorfast, quality 
cotton cloth for hundreds of home 
sewing uses. Fugorint Bags 

give you a sturdier, handsomer, more 
dependable container for your 
product. With production controlled 
from raw cotton to finished bag, 
you're assured of uniform quality — 
fashion keyed for customer appeal! 


Learn the entire Fgorint story 


from our nearest branch. 


Atlanta @ New Orleans @ Dallas 

St. Louis @ Denver @ Los Angeles 

Kansas City, Kans. © Minneapolis 

New York City, 347 Madison Ave. 

Winter Haven, Fla. © San Francisco 
Phoenix 
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Indiana Group Makes Voice Heard 


Convention Action Salutes Legislative Work 


@ A special salute to Hal G. Hoham, chair- 
man of the group's legislative committee, 
was voted by the Indiana Grain &@ Feed 
Dealers association at its 51st annual con- 
vention, held Jan. 26-27 at Hotel Claypool 
in Indianapolis. Mr. Hoham, a past presi- 
dent of the organization, was active even 
on the convention days at the Indiana 
Capitol. 

The Hoosier association has voiced strong 
opposition to the state’s gross income tax, 
which currently is proposed for strengthen- 
ing. The feed and grain group reasons that 
the law should be based on gross margins 


RICHARD HARDIN 
New President 


only. In reporting to the convention, Mr. 
Hoham stressed that the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers association was working 
closely with other agricultural groups on 
legislative matters. 

Retiring President David W. Crutch- 
field of Yeoman led off the two-day meeting 
with his annual message on the morning of 
Jan. 26. He stressed first that much more 
can be done towards cleaning up elevators 
and feed mills — with less government in- 
terference likely if this is accomplished. Mr. 
Crutchfield outlined a number of suggestions 
for cleaning up feed plants and recommend- 
ed that they be followed by the membership. 

Mr. Crutchfield next summarized what 
he called “10 guideposts for profitable 
elevator management.” These were: 


1) Keep volume high. 

2) Utilize labor efficiently. 

3) Watch gross margins carefully. 

4) Keep accurate, usable records. 

5) Have adequate capital. 

6) Utilize capital effectively. 

7) Keep stock moving. 

8) Watch inventories carefully in times 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


of price changes. 

9) Treat employes well. 

10) Serve your customers faithfully. 

Executive Secretary Fred K. Sale of 
Indianapolis was next to report. He cited 
district meetings as an example of asso- 
ciation plus-service in 1952 and noted that 
membership was now 926, including 61 
new members enrolled during the past 
year. R. T. Creekmore of Indianapolis re- 
cruited six of the new members, Mr. Sale 
reported. 

“The Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association is doing an excellent job in 
your behalf,” Secretary Sale declared. “I 
hope that we may have more direct com- 
pany memberships in the National from 
the state of Indiana.” Mr. Sale urged 
Hoosier grain and feed men to reactivate 


_the elevator training course at Purdue 


University, which has been shut down be- 
cause of a lack of enrollments. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue University, 
AFMA award winner who has prepared 
a special article for the 1953 edition of 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK, was the 
first guest speaker. His subject was the 
feeding of corn cobs to cattle, a topic 
which he began by declaring, “The corn 
cob has had its use in life elevated.” 


Dr. Beeson stated 
that there were two 
reasons behind the 
testing of corn cobs 
in cattle rations: 

1) Corn cobs 
have long been the 
most abused rough- 
age— million 
tons yearly are pro- 
duced in Indiana 
alone. 

2) They are the 

source of pure cel- 
lulose-type feed. 
_ Corn cobs have a potential energy basis 
as great as does hay, he stated, but empha- 
sized that cobs cannot be fed alone because 
they have many nutritional deficiencies. 
Bacteria requirements in ruminants must 
be met through supplementation, Dr. Beeson 
asserted. He noted that Purdue tests showed 
a pound of protein equally valuable whether 
it came from soy, linseed, or cottonseed 
meal. Commercially, the Purdue scientist 
noted, there is no difference in their effici- 
ency. 

Turning to urea, Dr. Beeson stated that 
its feeding is nothing new. But these facts, 
he said, should be remembered: 


W. M. Beeson 


1) Urea itself has no energy value. 

2) For every pound of urea, six pounds 
of high energy feed should be added. 

3) Carbohydrate is vital to protein 
synthesis in cattle. 


Dr. Beeson covered the addition of a 
number of ingredients to the cattle ration 
developed at Purdue, stressing, “Farmers 
cannot produce choice beef from corn cobs 
alone.” 

Leadoff man on the afternoon program 
Jan. 26 was Herbert Jerome, who handles 
the Indiana association’s collection service. 
He outlined the aims and accomplishments 
of the service, which was vouched for by 
member-speakers. Next, Treasurer Dale G. 
Phillips of Indianapolis reported on the 
association’s financial status. 

Here is that status, from Mr. Phillips’ 
figures: bank balance, $2,387; securities 
(purchase price), $23,310; and building 
and loan deposits, $12,653. (Increased 
value of the government securities brings 
the association’s total monetary assets to 
more than $40,000.) 

The veteran of Capitol hill, Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association 
and one of the best convention speakers 
available, spoke next. He underlined the 
“new climate” remarks of National Presi- 
dent Ronald C. Booth, which are published 
in an article in this issue. 

The welfare state 
issue has not yet 
been settled, Mr. 
Bowden declared, 
because the 1952 
election results were 
based on commu- 
nism, Korea, and 
corruption. ‘Farm- 
ers,” he asserted, 
“voted against Ko- 
rea—not against 
high prices and high 
support levels.” The 
Republican majority in congress is hair- 
thin, Mr. Bowden noted, with tradition 
pointing to a GOP loss of control in 1954. 

“We've won a battle, but the war is 
still ahead,” the National official said. 
Turning to grain sanitation, Mr. Bowden 
reported that laws in that field have many 
oppressive features— including provisions 
which punish for contamination which is 
physically impossible to correct. “Inspectors, 
in the main, want to scare the pants off 
you,” he reiterated. 

Taxes, Mr. Bowden warned, now con- 
stitute more than 25 per cent of the nation- 
al income and must be cut. He also scored 
price controls and urged that “they must 
be let to die. Controls are only justified 
in wartime — and then only in grave emer- 
gencies.” 

A professional sales and merchandising 
consultant, John W. Mock of Evanston, 
Ill., wound up the afternoon session on 
Jan. 26 with a talk entitled, “Selling in 
Today’s Market.” 


(Concluded on page 72) 


Ray B. Bowden 
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“CUSTOM-BLENDED” 
VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 


THERE’S NO GUESSWORK about the nutritional values of your 
feeds when you use Sterwin “Custom-Blended” Vitamin Con- 
centrates. Sterwin’s label and control number on every con- 
tainer is your insurance of potency and stability. Each pound 
of Sterwin Vitamin Concentrates will contain the desired 
amount of vitamins to fortify your feedstuffs—accurately, 
easily and economically. 

Sterwin “Custom-Blended” Vitamin Concentrates are made 
with granular cereal carriers to provide easy-blending char- 
acteristics that insure accurate mixing and distribution 
with either the continuous flow or batch-mixing methods. 


BLENDING PLANTS: Atlanta, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles. Stocks also carried at Dallas, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, and Minneapolis. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis. 
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Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Improved Barley Variety 
Is Developed in Texas 


A new barley variety developed at the 
Denton station of the Texas agricultural 
extension service has been recommended 
to farmers in the central and rolling plains 
areas of the state by Dr. I. M. Atkins, 


COSTS ONLY 


10¢ A TON TO 
TRACE MINERALIZE 
FEEDS WITH... 


HAR DY’S 
THE ORIGINAL 
TRACE MINERAL 


SALT 


—WITH “PROTEIN-BOUND” IODINE 
GUARANTEED 100% STABLE 


USE... 


growers and breeding mashes 


feeds. 


For usr ix 


* To comply with NPA Co- 
balt Order 
use of Cobalt in poultry 


For Complete Information 
and Prices—Write, Wire or 
Phone Us Today! 


HARDY 
SALT CO. 


Drawer 449 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


plant specialist at Denton. Called Cordova, 
the new variety has been tested for several 
years and leads all other barley varieties at 
most Texas stations. 

Developed from a Wintex and Texan 
cross, the new breed is said to develop an 
excellent test weight, has a smooth awn, and 
is resistant to all present known races of 
mildew. It has produced an average of 
40.7 bushels per acre in tests at seven 


HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL 
_ SALT FORMULAS contain all 
the essential Trace Minerals 
—Iodine, Manganese, Iron 
and Copper; and are avail- 
able with or without Cobalt.* 


Hardy's regular formula No. |, with Cebalt—for adult animals 
Hardy's regular formula No. 2,with Cebalt— for growing and breeding - 


Hardy's formula No. |, without Cobelt— for adult poultry 
Hardy's formula No. 2, without Cobelt—for chick and poult starters, 


prohibiting 


stations in Texas. This is about five 
bushels more than Texan has produced 
and seven more than Wintex. 

It is an intermediate type of barley, Dr. 
Atkins asserted, and will head from either 
fall or spring seeding. Seedling growth is 
sturdy, he added, making it valuable for 
winter pastures. In height, it is slightly 
shorter than Texan and lodges less. It 
will not shatter and stands better than 
the other leading varieties in combine 
harvesting. 

Resistant to some races of loose smut, 
Cordova is highly susceptible to the rusts, 
to barley stripe, and other leaf diseases. It 
should not be grown in humid areas. Be- 
cause of its smooth awn, its most logical 
use is as a feed barley. Seed supplies are 
now under development by certified Texas 
seed growers. Dr. Atkins estimated that 
supplies would be adequate for widespread 
planting this fall. 


New Oat Type, Craig, Is 
Planned for 1954 Release 


A promising new oat type, Craig, will 
be available to farmers in Michigan and 
other parts of the Midwest in 1954, Dr. 
Kenneth Frey, crops specialist of Michigan 
State College, has revealed. The new breed 
is a cross of the Victoria, Richland, and 
Ithacan varieties grown in New York 
state. 

The variety has been tested for the past 
three years at the Michigan agricultural 
station, Dr. Frey has stated. Craig, he said, 
surpassed Clinton in production by several 
bushels per acre. It has been found to be 
resistant to loose and covered smut, crown 
rust, including race 45, and some races 
of stem rust. 

With a white grain color, Craig is in 
the medium to light test weight class and 
matures five days later than Clinton. The 
oats will be grown for certification this 
year. Commercial seed will be available 
next year. 


Four Yellow Hybrids Win 
Spurs in Test Plantings 


Outstanding performance was credited to 
four new yellow hybrids, Texas 24, 26, 28, 
and 30, in Texas’ 1952 corn performance 
tests by the state’s agricultural experiment 
station. In growing experiments at 21 loca- 
tions in various parts of the state, the 26 
and 28 varieties gave the highest average 
yield. Types 24 and 30 were runners-up. 

The new breeds, it was announced, have 
almost completely replaced earlier Texas 
hybrids. Supplies of the corn seed have 
been built up as swiftly as possible but the 
1952 supply was just adequate enough to 
meet the demand. Supplies may be short 
this year because of adverse weather during 
the past growing season, 

Although types 26 and 28 produced the 
most abundant crops, farmers were advised 
that the other two types were superior in 
resistance to lodging and stalk breaking. 
They also survived insect and disease at- 
tacks with less permanent damage. 
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mineral feed supplement 


triple guaranteed! 


That's one of the reasons it is first choice of 
more and more top quality money-making 
feed manufacturers and dealer mixers. 


Guaranteed not only when made... not only 
when mixed .. . but actually when fed! That’s 
NOPCOSOL, the new concept in feed fortifiers, 
product of years of NOPCO research. Now you 
can assure your customers of just the right 
vitamin potencies, just the right amounts of 
antibiotic and trace minerals—without costly 
overfortification, without danger of underforti- 
fication. When you include one batch-size bag 
of NOPCOSOL in each ton of feed, your forti- 
fication worries are over. 


And here are three more reasons why 
NOPCOSOL is the finest poultry and swine 
feed supplement available today: 


NOPCOSOL contains dependable MICRATIZED* 
Vitamins A & D—guaranteed stable . . . guaran- 
teed nutritionally available. 


NOPCOSOL is easy to use—it is packaged in 10 Ib. 
“batch-size” bags that exactly fortify a one ton 
batch of feed. 


NOPCOSOL costs you less to use—less in inventory, 
less in labor, less in amounts used. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARRISON 2, N. J. RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Pioneer Producers of MICRATIZED* Vitamin Products 
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NOPCOSOL is shipped in 10 Ib. “batch-size” 
bags, 4 bags to a carton. It is available in 8 
formulations for poultry, turkey and swine 
feeds, with or without trace minerals. Each 
bag contains guaranteed levels of: 


VITAMINS: Micratized* Vitamin A, Micra- 
tized* Vitamin D, Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, 
Choline, Niacin, Vitamin Bj, 2. 


ANTIBIOTIC: Procaine penicillin (for poultry), 
Aureomycin (for swine). 


TRACE MINERALS: Iron, lodine, Manganese, 
Copper and (in swine feeds) Cobalt. 


©1953 NOPCO Chemical Company 
*T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 


ral Department 


Agricultu chemical Com pony 


REE! 
F First & Essex Streets 
today worrison 2, 


“Wew Horizons 


Feed Seles’ 


4 me FREE NOPCO 


ease sen 
information about 


complete 


sot brochure, 
the NO opcosot program. 


RELY ON THESE 
quality NOPCO products 
for your feeds: 


NOPCOSOL 
Complete vitamin - anti- 
biotic - trace mineral feed 
supplement. 

NOPCO 

A & D VITAMINS 
A complete line of 
Micratized* dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
conventional dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
Vitamin A & D oils. 


NOPCO 

B VITAMINS 
Riboflavin, calcium pan- 
tothenate, niacin, choline 
chloride (liquid & dry), 
vitamin Biz feed supple- 
ment. 

NOPCAINE 
Antibiotic feed supple- 
ment (Procaine peni- 
cillin). 

NOPCOM 
Vitamin B12 and Pro- 
caine penicillin supple- 
ment. 
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— Indiana 
(Continued from page 68) 


Mr. Mock’s address was forceful and 
brought out the fact that sales are not 
made spontaneously —that they require 
impetus from busi- 
nessmen and then 
plenty of follow- 
through. The IIli- 
nois sales expert 
utilized a number 
of mechanical de- 
vices effectively in 
his presentation, all 
of which pointed 
up the fact that 
no feed man— or 
any other business- 
man—can afford 
to sit back and think that sales will make 
themselves. 

The more than 400 feed and grain men 
who attended the meeting enjoyed the 
Indiana association’s annual dinner session 
on the evening of Jan. 26. Two hundred 
wives brought the total dinner attendance 
to well over 600. 


John W. Mock 


Elevated to presi- 
dent of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers association for 
the year 1952-53 is 
Richard V. Hardin, 
who heads Fortville 
Grain Co. at Fort- 
ville. He was first 
vice president for 
the past two years. 
Succeeding him in os : 
the latter post is Fred K. Sale 
Maynard Alderfer, 

B. I. Holser & Co., Walkerton. Executive 
Secretary Sale and Treasurer Phillips were 
re-elected. 

Named to the board of directors were 
immediate Past President Crutchfield of 
Yeoman; G. H. Row, Rich Valley Coopera- 
tive Elevator Co., Rich Valley; Eugene G. 
Byer, Farmers Grain & Feed Co., Columbia 
City; and Avon Burk, Burk Elevator Co., 
Decatur. 

Spafford Orwig, Indianapolis insurance 
agent, launched the Jan. 27 program with 
a discussion of the organization’s group 
coverage policies. 

He was followed by Dr. Earl L. Butz 
of Purdue University, whose subject was 
“The Post-Election Outlook.” Dr. Butz is 
an agricultural economist at Lafayette. 

“Gross incomes for American farmers 
this year will continue at approximately 
the same level as in 1952,” Dr. Butz de- 
clared. But he warned that cash operating 


STALEY VETERAN RETIRES 
Vice President Horace J. Kapp of A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., has an- 
nounced his resignation as the firm’s grain 
department manager. The company noted 
that Mr. Kapp “has bought more soybeans 


during his business career than anybody 
else in the U.S.” 


expenses probably 
would be moderate- 
ly higher. Total 
cash recéipts from 
farm marketings in 
1952 set a new 
record of bil- 
lion dollars, he re- 
ported. 

Farm product 
prices should be 
fairly good to mid- 
1953, Dr. Butz be- 
lieves. On the average, they have passed 
the low point in their recent decline, he 
noted. 

Concluding his remarks, Dr. Butz de- 
clared: 

“In this long-time setting of an expand- 
ing economy, American agriculture will 
operate in a relatively favorable environ- 
ment, with good profit opportunities for 
efficient farmers. There are prospects for 
reasonable earnings for operators who are 
efficient, progressive, and scientific.” 


Earl L. Butz 


Grain Driers Win Spurs, 
Shanzer Tells Salesmen 


Artificial grain drying is enjoying record 
popularity, the sales force of Shanzer Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco, was told at the firm’s 
annual sales conference. The meeting was 
held last month in the Golden Gate city. 
The popularity of driers increased despite 
an abnormally dry autumn, President Har- 
old M. Shanzer noted. 

Mr. Shanzer revealed that the company 
is planning to add additional grain process- 
ing machinery to its line, complementing 
Shanzer Berico and Economy driers and 
Max-i-pacity elevators. 

Field representatives who journeyed to 
San Francisco for the sales meeting were: 
L. Joy Allen, Jackson, Mich.; E. G. Hard- 
ing, Longmont, Colo.; William Kiesel Jr., 
Jennings, La.; J. E. Metzger, Lake Charles, 
La.; V. L. Oliver, Minneapolis; R. J. Plotz, 
Alameda, Calif.; A. E. Rankin, Memphis, 
Tenn.; and R. I. Rankin, Lincoln, Neb. 


Hog Production Decline Seen 


Drop of 12 to 15 Per Cent Forecast 


@ A decrease in hog production this year 
is seen as the most outstanding trend in 
current animal production by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The 1952 fall pig 
crop was 11 per cent smaller than a year 
earlier with a possibility that pork produc- 
tion this year may drop 12 to 15 per cent 
below recent levels. And farmers have in- 
dicated that they intend to have 13 per cent 
fewer sows farrow in the spring. 

The decline in hog numbers is due to 
a general drop in meat animal prices since 
last spring, USDA has indicated. Prices 
of hogs this winter will probably rise 
seasonally. Generally, prices for hogs dur- 
ing the coming year are not expected to 
drop to 1952 levels. 

Beef production is expected to’ continue 
upward in 1953. In spite of an increased 
rate of cattle slaughter during the past few 
months, the department has estimated that 
the number of cattle on farms probably 
rose by about five million head during the 
year. The slaughter rate is expected to 
continue upward as farmers clear their 
property of excess animals. 

Total meat output in 1953 will be roughly 
the same as during the past year because 
the increase in beef and veal production 
will offset the decline in pork. Production 
will, of course, be affected by the weather. 
Good feed and grazing conditions, if ob- 
tained, would encourage farmers to keep 
their animals dn the farm and cut down the 
amount of meat available to the consumer. 

Meat production was heavy in the fall, 
approaching a near-record level in the last 
quarter of the year. To some extent, the 
meat was increased at some expense in 
1953 output. Dry weather encouraged 
heavy marketing of cattle and a large seg- 
ment of the spring pig crop was marketed 
before the holidays. 

This larger meat production was a factor 


influencing the decline in prices. In mid- 
December, prices received by farmers for 
their meat animals were, on an average, 
26 per cent less than prices received last 
May. USDA stated that prices for beef 
cattle, calves, hogs, and lambs were at 
their lowest levels since before the outbreak 
of the Korean police action. 

While the decrease in hog production 
has increased chances of a seasonal price 
rise this winter, the opposite is true for 
cattle. Increased production of beef ani- 
mals will delay price rises until late winter 
or spring. Prices for medium and lower 
quality cattle, in particular, are currently 
depressed because of large supplies and 
poor demand. Prices for good quality cattle 
remain at healthy levels but are liable to 
decline seasonally during the spring. 

Later in the year, price trends for cattle 
will be determined by grazing and feeding 
conditions. Providing that favorable feed 
and grazing conditions eliminate excessive 
marketings, prices will be more stable in 
the latter part of 1953 than last year. 

Brisk slaughtering activity in the fall pro- 
duced a meat supply which government in- 
spectors estimated was equal to the 1943 
record for the last quarter of the year. 
Factors which influenced the high slaughter 
rate included the drought in the Great 
Plains which convinced many farmers that 
further feeding of stock would be econom- 
ically unsound and the widespread decision 
of many lamb producers to cut down the 
size of their flocks. 

SHELLER SALES 

Sales of Wardcraft stone-detecting corn 
shellers to two Michigan firms have been 
announced by McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
Jackson, Mich. Purchasers were the Forest 
Bradley Elevator, Bellevue, and the Berlin 
Cooperative, Marne. 
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the trees in Albemarle’s 
own forest preserves. 


when moisturé 
is a problem... 


albemarle Albemarle controls every step, from tree to 


train. Albemarle-owned trees supply the pulp 
wood, and Albemarle factories process it right 
through to printing and stitching. 


That’s why “open market” conditions have no 


effect on Albemarle delivery dates. 
When conditions warrant, a layer 


of a Get acquainted with your Albemarle repre- 
Bags, sentative. Perhaps he can make some helpful 
in or out, as required . . . with- | suggestions. His address is below. 


out sacrificing exterior ‘beauty. 


 AIBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2-9061 


NEW YORK 21! West St., HAnover 2-4645 LOUISVILLE 120 N. 10th St., CLay 1476 

PHILADELPHIA 1!23 S. Broad St., Kingsley 6-3616 BUFFALO 121! Center St., East Aurora, N. Y., Telephone 1269 
BALTIMORE 32 South St., LExington 3552 OMAHA P. O. Box 95, South Omaha P. O., ORchard 0823 
MINNEAPOLIS 1122 Flour Exchange Bldg., BRidgeport 1-352 KANSAS CITY 1015 Walnut Street, BAltimore 7830 


CHICAGO 1707 Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., RAndolph 6-3519 
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Current Cattle Feeding, Prospects 


See Short-Term Outlook Brighter Than Long 


@ Compared with a year earlier, cattle feed- 
ers filled their feed lots this past fall at 
substantially lower costs. Prices for feeder 
steers averaged more than a fourth lower. 
Feeders are paying about the same price for 
feed as a year ago. Their profits may prove 
better than last year — when they were be- 
low average —even though prices of the 
higher grades of fed cattle go down some- 
what because of the larger number being 
fed and marketed. Severe price breaks 
would of course wipe out prospective profits. 


The short-term feeder has a chance this 
year to make out as well as the long-term 
feeder. This is because the present condi- 
tions are a little more favorable to him than 
to the long-term operator. The present 
situation is opposite to the experience from 
1946 to 1951, when profits were best from 
long-term feeding. During those years the 
generally rising cattle prices, relatively low 
feed costs, and the narrow price spread be- 
tween the upper and lower grades of 
slaughter steers favored the long-term 
feeders. 


In long-term feeding operations, profits 
arise primarily from putting on each pound 
of grain at a cost lower than the price 
the farmer gets for it when he sells the 
steer. Both purchase prices of feed and 
selling prices of fed steers thus have much 
to do with the size of profits. 


Gradual downtrends in selling prices, such 
as those of the past year, are especially 
damaging to profits in long-term feeding. 
This is true because the margin over cost 
of gain is lowered; also because the total 
drop in price between the time feeders are 
bought and the fed cattle are sold can 


By EARL E. MILLER 
Department of Agriculture 


amount to a great deal over the longer 
feeding period. Costs of feed this year, as 
high or higher than in the last several 
years, also hurt the long-term feeders. Long- 
and short-term feeders alike paid lower 
r-ices for feeder calves and steers last fall. 
But we should remember that costs of feed- 
ers are a smaller part of total costs for long- 
term than for short-term feeding and, 
therefore, low purchase prices have less 
effect on profits for the long-term feeder. 


In short-term feeding, as contrasted with 
long-term, the cost of feed is relatively less 
important in total costs and the cost of the 
feeder steer is relatively more important. 
For this reason the short-term operator can 
gain the greater advantage from the re- 
duced prices for feeder cattle this past fall. 


Profits from short-term feeding this year 
may nearly equal those from long-term 
feeding in dollars per head, and will be 
closer to the 1946-51 average than will 
the long-term feeding profits. 


Analysis of these feeding programs em- 
phasizes that skillful buying and selling is 
of most benefit, proportionately, to the 
short-term feeder. On the other hand, 
efficiency of putting on gain, though it 
cannot be neglected by any feeder, will 
add more dollars to the profits of the long- 
term feeder. 


A large movement of cattle to feed lots 
last summer and fall indicates a volume of 
cattle feeding this winter larger than ever 
before. Considerably more lightweight cattle 
have been purchased, many of them for 


Special Convention ‘Feed Store’ 


Visitors to the recent National Turkey 
Federation convention in Dallas found that 
Pillsbury Mills of Minneapolis had brought 
a feed store right into the display hall. 
The company’s exhibit is shown above. 

Actually, only a store front was mounted 
and the appearance of depth in the interior 
was an illusion. A full-color diaramic back- 
ground was used to give the appearance 


of a modern feed store. Transparent win- 
dows and doors were of plexiglass con- 
struction. The exterior of the imitation 
store was painted in Pillsbury colors. 

The project was created due to a belief 
that the feed store is the natural place to 
discuss feed and feeding programs. Cus- 
tomers, the Minneapolis firm reasoned, feel 
more relaxed in a store atmosphere. 


long-term feeding. From July through 
November, shipments of calves and light- 
weight steers from eight primary markets 
was 21 per cent above a year earlier. Al- 
though the volume of short-term feeding 
is not readily apparent, contract feed‘ng — 
which is generally for shorter terms — is 
up from last fall. Considerable numbers of 
lower quality steers have also been returned 
to feed lots during recent weeks for further 
feeding. 


Gaunt Named Nutritionist 
In Dr. Hess Organization 


William A. Gaunt has been named a 
nutrition specialist in the feed products divi- 
sion of Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio, Division Manager Russell Eshelman 
has announced. Mr. Gaunt previously served 
with Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, and Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N. J. 

A World War II air force veteran, Mr. 
Gaunt is a graduate of Rutgers University. 
He resides at Cranbury, N. J. 


Fulton Plans a Multiwall 
Bag Factory at St. Louis 


Construction of a new multiwall plant at 
St. Louis has been announced by Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta. According to 
President Clarence Elsas, the factory, now in 
the building stage, will give better service 
to customers in the midwest, enabling the 
firm to make overnight deliveries for a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles from the 
plant. 


A modern single-story building, the plant 
will have approximately 50,000 square feet 
of floor space, Mr. Elsas revealed. It will 
be constructed entirely of fireproof materials 
with automatic sprinklers included as extra 
protection. Flurorescent lighting will be 
used throughout. Principal areas will be 
used for manufacturing, office work, and 
warehousing. 

The St. Louis unit, third multiwall plant 
completed by the firm, will probably be in 
operation by late summer of this year, Mr. 
Elsas said. The multiwall factory at St. 
Louis is one of three additions to facilities 
planned this year. The others are a new 
bleachery in Atlanta and a new textile plant 
in New Orleans. 


Brooks Heads Purchasing 
For H. K. Webster Firm 


Now in charge of grain and feed ingredi- 
ent purchasing for H. K. Webster Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., feed manufacturing firm, 
is John P. Brooks, President D. K. Webster 
Jr., has announced. Mr. Brooks will make 
his headquarters at the firm’s Boston office. 

A graduate of Massachusetts State College, 
Mr. Brooks was at one time a branch store 
hatcheryman for Swift & Co. He joined 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, in 1939 and was 
affiliated with that firm until recently. 
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PENBAC FORTIFIES A TON OF HOG FEED 


less cost you 
than any Antibiotic 
the market! 


NE POUND of Penbac fortifies a ton of hog feed at a price that’s 
lower than fortification with any antibiotic now used in hog feeds. 


Practical feeding tests conducted by CSC indicate that one pound of 
Penbac per ton of complete ration enables you to deliver a feed that 
saves the hog-raiser more pounds of feed per finished hog. 


Fact! You make a better feed and pay less to do it. Cost to fortify 
a ton of hog feed? 73¢! Why not investigate this low-cost, high- 
feed-efficiency product. PENBAC IS AN EFFECTIVE COM- 
BINATION ANTIBIOTIC COMPOSED OF PENICILLIN 
AND BACITRACIN. 


Penbac helps you make quality feeds for best results at lowest 
cost. Know a better or more realistic way to judge a product? Want 
more proof that Penbac is the best antibiotic buy you can make? Let 
us show you how Penbac can fit into your program. Write us today. 
Write for a sample. Also ask for CSC’s 24-page handbook on Anti- 
biotic Feed Supplements, if you have not already received a copy. 
Animal Nutrition Department, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., or 105 South 7th Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT QUALITY INGREDIENTS FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY 


RIBOFLAVIN, CHOLINE, NIACIN, Byp & MULTI-VITAMIN FEED SUPPLEMENTS + BACITRACIN & PENICILLIN 
ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS + BACIGRO IMPLANTATION PELLETS + CANE FEEDING MOLASSES 
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— Sound Training 
(Continued from page 41) 


man recalled, “was given the opportunity 
to conduct an actual sales interview in 
the classroom with another student acting 
as the prospect. Everyone else in the class 
evaluated each sales interview and criticized 
the various techniques used by the student. 
The course made the student conscious of 
interview problems. This sales practice 
built up confidence in the student, confi- 
dence that was needed later in the field.” 

Mr. Nelson was impressed also with the 
animal and poultry management courses. 
Considerable emphasis was placed on proper 
care and housing requirements of live- 
stock and birds. Model management con- 
ditions were observed in actual practice in 
the husbandry buildings on the campus. 
Disease courses, he said, covered all the 
common diseases and gave the student 
some practical experience in posting birds. 

“The course is tailor-made for anyone 
interested in the feed business,” Mr. Nelson 
stated, “and certainly is of tremendous 
value in educating, in stimulating enthusi- 
asm, and in acquainting one with people 
and names in the feed industry.” 

Another graduate of the Michigan course, 
presently assistant manager of Cole Milling 
Co., Fayetteville, N. C., is Robert E. Cole 
Jr. He is a son of the owner of the firm. 

“I started to work in my father’s plant 
when I was very young,” Mr. Cole stated. 
After I graduated from Fayetteville High 
School in 1944, I served in the air corps 
for two years. Then I attended Mars Hill 
Junior College for two years. During this 
period, I tried to find a college that offered 
special training in the feed business. I 
finally found it; an editor sent me infor- 


SUCCESSFUL in business as 
they were in their training, 
Fred Nelson, left, Carleton, 
Mich., and Robert E. Cole Jr., 
Fayetteville, N. C., credit the 
Michigan State College ele- 
vator course with a big assist 
in their careers in the feed 
industry. 


mation about the elevator and farm supply 
course at MSC.” 

Mr. Cole was impressed by the courses 
at Michigan State and especially by the 
report system which was set up when he 
returned to his father’s plant for placement 
training. A monthly report on some phase 
of the feed industry was required from 
each student during his nine months of 
on-the-job training. During this period 
Mr. Cole completed several projects of 


- his own. He prepared a sales and service 


e 


manual for his company and checked all 
the plant’s standing formulas with the 
standards of the National Research Council. 
His final class project was a placement re- 
port covering all of his business and train- 
ing activities. 

The North Carolina businessman re- 
members with pleasure the instruction he 
received from such agricultural authorities 
as Dr. C. F. Huffman, Dr. W. N. McMillen, 
and others. 

“I also think of the fellowship we 
students enjoyed, working together, taking 
field trips, and discussing industry prob- 
lems,” he remarked. “Since I graduated, 
three of my classmates have visited me. 
I also have heard two of my former pro- 
fessors speak at our state college during 
the annual nutrition conference.” 


Charges for the Michigan course are 
moderate and in line with other courses 
offered at the state college. Citizens of 
Michigan can attend for a tuition fee of 
$55 per term. Out-of-state students must 
pay $20 more per term. All students are 
charged a nominal $10 for their nine-month 
placement training course. Prof. Oliver 
estimated that books for one term would 
cost between $15 and $20. 

Veterans are eligible for training under 
the Korean G.I. bill. The veterans ad- 
ministration allots a flat $110 per month 
to single veterans to cover all expenses, 
$135 to veterans with one dependent, and 
$165 to married veterans with one child 
or more. 


Prof. Oliver has suggested that feed sup- 
pliers or manufacturers could be of help 
to some deserving students by offering 
modest scholarships to non-Michigan resi- 
dents. 

Housing is available to all students in 


Married stu- 
dents can apply for special apartments. 
Those desiring more information or an 


modern college dormitories. 


application form should write to: the 
director of short courses, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


New Archer Feed Division 
Set Up by ADM Officials 


A new Archer feed division has been cre- 
ated by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, President Thomas L. Daniels has 
announced, in a consolidation of the firm’s 
Archer Booster and Sunfed Booster divi- 
sions. Earl E. Branson, former manager of 
the firm’s feed division in Kansas City, has 
been named to head the new organization. 
The consolidation was made efhective Feb. 
1 with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


President Daniels revealed that consoli- 
dation of the feed divisions had been under 
consideration for several years. It was ac- 
celerated, he added, by the resignation of 
the Archer feed division’s present manager, 
E. T. Cashman. Mr. Cashman, who plans 
to start a feed brokerage firm in Mankato, 
Minn., resigned from ADM on Feb. 1. 
There will be no other changes in per- 
sonnel in the old Archer or Sunfed divi- 
sions. 

Founded in 1933, the Archer Booster 
feed division distributed its products in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, and the northern Mich- 
igan peninsula. Headquarters are at Minne- 
apolis, with plants at Mankato and Winona 
in Minnesota. The old Sunfed division had 
general distribution in the South and South- 
west. Mr. Branson has been active in the 
commercial feed business since 1925, joined 
Commander-Larabee division of ADM in 
1927, and headed the Sunfed Booster feed 
division at its founding in 1946. 


Credit Officer Addresses 
Northwest Manufacturers 


Salesmer. were told to use more common 
sense in selling feed to farmers by J. F. 
Guzinski, secretary-treasurer of the Produc: 
tion Credit association, Rochester, Minn., 
when he addressed feed. men at a regular 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers association in mid-January. 


Since many farmers have a bad habit 
of getting into debt, he pointed out, it is 
always a good idea to check the customer's 
financial background before estimating his 
needs. In no case should a salesman try 
to oversell the prospect because the farmer 
won't be able to pay for what he has pur- 
chased. 

Approximately 100 members of the asso- 
ciation and guests heard the credit expert 
speak. 


JACOBS REAPPOINTED 
Lawrence C. Jacobs has been reappointed 
superintendant of the Tennessee division of 
seeds, feeds, and fertilizer, the state has an- 
nounced. Mr. Jacobs has a background of 
25 years’ experience in the feed industry. 
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EASIER PELLET HANDLING 


Strong-Scott Crumble Rolls 


Strong-Scott Pellet Coolers 


Fully automatic, this unit cools pellets 
rapidly and uniformly as they are delivered 
from the pelleting machine. Standard unit 
consists of one or more vertically mounted 
sections with a receiving hopper at top. 
Standard No. 1 cooler will handle the out- 
put from one 30 H.P. California Pellet 
Mill. The No. 2 will take care of one 50 
H.P. or two 30 H.P. mills and the No. 3 
handles three 30 H.P. or two 50 H.P. mills. 
Also available in modified wide type with 
wide power-driven feeder to match. Rec- 
ommended for high capacity pellet mills. 


with STRONG-SCOTT Pellet Coolers and Crumble Rolls 


For converting pellets into crumbles, the 
Strong-Scott Crumble Roll employs two 
reduction rolls, with the driving roll having 
LePage corrugations. The LePage cut 
means large capacity and a minimum per- 
centage of fines. This unit is built in several 
sizes to suit all pellet mills. Usually installed 
in connection with a Strong-Scott Free 
Swing Scalper for grading the crumbled 
pellets. 


Dept. FB-2 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Please send me Free Information on: 


O Strong-Scott Pellet Coolers 
O Strong-Scott Crumble Rolls 


O Strong-Scott Free Swing Scalpers 


Scot y 


Strong-Scott 
Products 


Batch Feed Mixers 
Molasses Feed Mixers 


Feeder and Magnetic 
Separators 


Attrition Mills 
Hammer Mills 
Head Drives 
Conveyor Drives 


Pneumatic Truck 
Dumps 


Man Lifts 
Pellet Coolers 
Crumble Rolls 


Pneumatic Feed 
Systems 


Bin Feeders 
Bag Flattener 
Purifiers 
Speed Reducers 
Heads and Boots 
Spouting 


and other machinery 
and supplies for 
Grain Elevators 
Feed Plants 
Cereal Mills 


RON() THE STRONG-SCOTT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 
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Representatives: D. A. (Dave) Hamilton, 279 Ceape St.; 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Phone Blackhawk 8313; Hugh A. French, 
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— Eggs Electrify 


(Continued from page 38) 


clerks, two warehousemen, one egg man, 
and two drivers, one of whom, Elmer Gipe, 
has been with the company since it was 
established. 

A loudspeaker system brings orders to 
the customer from the warehouses or the 
egg room in back. A telephone system 
connects the cashier’s desk located in the 
middle of the retail store with the book- 
keeper's office so that accounts may be 
checked without unnecessary delay. 

A large room in the rear of the building 
contains a Clipper cleaner, a corn cracker, 
a Spaulding one-ton scratch mixer, and 
a hammer mill which Mr. Clark proudly 
explained is a hybrid. “In the meager 
days of our beginning,” he said, “we 
constructed it ourselves out of parts of 
several machines. It still works well.” 


A third room, which is 50 by 100 feet 
is used as a warehouse and clearing house. 
A separate storage warehouse 40 by 100 
feet is connected to the main building 
by a wide ramp. Here the feed delivered 
by the freight cars is unloaded. Next to 
the loading platform are the bulk tanks 
and an elevator to facilitate unloading 
from railroad cars. 

The exterior appearance of the building 
is inviting even to the most nonchalant of 
passersby. Signs which always look freshly 
painted advertise the feeds sold. 

Certainly instrumental in the success 
ot his business is Foster Clark’s very real 
regard and friendliness for his customers. 
Greeting them by name and _ inquiring 
about their familes is not a conscious busi- 
ness courtesy, but a genuine affection for 
people and an interest in them. They trust 
him and he trusts them. 

“Two-thirds of my customers buy on 
charge accounts,” he said, “and we have 
seldom found it necessary to use the credit 
bureau.” 

Fifty customers have been with him 
steadily since he opened the store 11 years 
ago, Mr. Clark proudly explained. With 
a background in the feed business which 
he entered in 1933 working as a $16-a- 
week handyman for a local feed store, he 
lost his job when the store sold out in 
1941. He then embarked upon his own 
business literally from the proverbial 
scratch by mortgaging his home and bor- 
rowing a thousand dollars. By hard work 
and intentive ideas, he has built a business 
with a gross income of $600,000. 

“IT was very luck to get this building,” 
Mr. Clark reminisced. “It was occupied 
jointly by a box firm and a fertilizer com- 
pany. The fertilizer company moved out 
at the time I was looking for a place, so 
I moved in. Several years later when we 
found ourselves getting cramped for space, 
luckily the box company decided to move 
out, too. We've leased the entire building 
ever since.” 

Always on call to visit the farmer and 
assist him with his problems and advise on 
new developments in feeding and farming 
innovations, Mr. Clark and one of his 
employes, Jack Bowden, take turns once 
a year attending schools sponsored by the 
companies whose feeds he sells. 
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In the store, he keeps a bulletin board 
on which are neatly tacked brochures on 
every type of problem the farmer may 
f 


ace: how to increase milk production, 
pig and calf raising, profitable poultry pro- 
duction, and many others. 

In appreciation, his customers are alert 
to advising newcomers in the valley to 
trade at his store. Supplementing this 
effective word-of-mouth advertising, news- 
paper ads are run several times during the 
year, keyed to the seasons. Direct mail 
advertising is done in cooperation with 
feed manufacturers. 

The large business volume and _ steady 
patronage of the customers of this young 
northern California company bear effective 
testimony to the sound business acumen 
of Foster Clark, whose first concern always 
has been the convenience and profit of his 
customers and friends. 

ELGIN PROMOTED 

Promotion of E. S. Elgin to a sales 
manager's post has been announced by 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago. Mr. Elgin will 
head sales in the waterproof, polyethylene, 
and crinkled paper products department of 
the firm’s specialty division. 


Bemis Bag Consolidates 
New York Sales Offices 


Merging of two sales offices in New York 
City with resulting personnel changes has 
been announced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis. The consolidation and the new 
appointments were effective Jan. 1. 


The New York sugar bag sales division 
was merged with the firm's New York gen- 
eral sales division, with the combined unit to 
be known by the latter name. R. Highly, 
former manager of the general sales division, 
has been appointed to a new post, admin- 
istrative assistant to F. V. Deaderick, direc- 
tor of eastern operations for Bemis. F. L. 
Munger was appointed sales manager of 
the reorganized division. 


START OWN BUSINESS 
H. A. Ostiguy and H. G. Grandchamp 


have announced the opening of National 
Distributors, Inc., Springfield, Mass. The 
firm will wholesale agricultural products. 
Both organizers have had wide experience 
in the trade. 


Newly-Elected Officers at St. Louis 


Here are seven St. Louis feed and grain 
men we'd like you to meet. At top are 
three of the new officers elected recently 
to head the Merchants’ Exchange, with re- 
tiring President Donald W. Kleitsch, Car- 
gill, Inc., third from left. Left to right, 
the officers are Second Vice President Ed- 
ward §S. Deibel, Elam Grain Co.; President 
Ross A. Woolsey Jr., Blanton Co.; Mr. 
Kleitsch; and First Vice President R. Hal 
Dean, Ralston Purina Co. 


The lower photo shows the three new 
ofhcers of the St. Louis Milling & Grain 
Club. Left to right, they are: First Vice 
President E. F. Hugo, Illinois Grain Corp.: 
President S$. J. Schuster, Nellis Feed Co.: 
and Second Vice President E. B. Scanlon, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

Walter J. Krings is secretary of the Ex- 
change and secretary-treasurer of the St. 


Louis Milling & Grain Club. 
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Costly Labor 
Eats Profits! 


THESE TIME-SAVERS WILL 
CUT LABOR COSTS WAY DOWN 


@ BALDWIN JUMBO LOADER 
Moves Over 3,000 Bushels Per Hour 


Especially designed for those that require loader of large capacity. 
Will move over 3,000 bushels of grain, shelled corn, oats, etc. per 
hour, delivering it at upper end — 42’ away and 27’ high. Sturdy 
in construction; simple to operate; easily moved from place to 
place. 24’, 30’, 36’, 42’. Priced from $496.00. 


SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER MIDGET ELEVATOR » 
Low Cost, Easily Handled 


Rugged, steel constructed flight conveyor that will give you years of 
labor-saving service. Handles ear corn, small grain, and baled hay 


Easily moved on pneumatic tires. Lengths 12’ to 36’. Priced from 
$138.86. 


@ SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER BANTAM ELEVATOR 
Can Be Carried Anywhere 
Lightweight, rustproof aluminum all-purpose elevator for grain, ear corn, oats, 
etc. 16 ft. model weighs a little over 100 lbs. Moves 200 to 600 bushels per hour. 
New type over or under motor mount. Indispensable as a trucking accessory. 12’, 
16’, 20 models. Priced from $144.50. 


Drop us a line. We'll be glad to help you with your 


conveyor problems and recommend the model best SEEDBURO HYTROL CONVEYOR ® 


suited to your needs, Send for descriptive literature. 
It’s portable .. .it folds 


A flip of the switch starts bagged or baled prod- 
ucts up or down. Speeds up loading or unloading 
of trucks. Two men do work of 4 to 6. Stacks higher 
— saves space. Designed for strength without 
weight. Sizes 10’ to 22’ from $541.00. 


751 Converse Building Chicago 6, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT 
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THE SHELL THAT SELLS 


= 


R 
KILN DRIED 
CALCIUM CARBONATE: 


[MAYO SHELL CORP..€ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Ask us for delivered 
price in Wisconsin 


YOU'LL LIKE OUR SERVICE 
When in the market for: 


GRAIN AND FEEDS 
CLO-TRATE Cod Liver Oils 


FLEISCHMANN'S Irradiated 
Yeast 


KODDY-MIX, Dry Vitamin D 
MAGNAVITE Fortifier 
MIRICOE Trace Minerals 
SCHLITZ Brewers Dried Yeast 
PEEBLES Fortified Whey 


Dried Milk . . . Manganese 
Sulphate . . . Anadex Kaf- 
Kaps . . . Wheat Germ Oil 
. . . Penstix for mastitis . . . 
DDT Bombs . . . Weedicide 
2,4-D weed killer. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Corn Gluten Feed 
Hydrol Molasses 
Dex-Mo-Las 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
MARQUETTE 8-7411 


A veteran of nearly 34 years in feed and 
allied fields gets the Happy Birthday spot- 
light this month. He is Dr. Jerry Sotola, 
assistant director of the livestock bureau at 
Armour & Co., Chicago. His birthday is 
March 26. 

Jerry Sotola’s agricultural experience 
dates back prior to 1919, when he joined 
the staff of Washington State College. In 
1939-40, he served as president of the 
American Society of Animal Production’s 
western section and in 1941-43 was secretary 
of the Washington Cattlemen’s association. 

In the latter year, he joined Philip R. 
Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif., and served 
with the firm until 1945, when he became 
associated with Armour. In 1951, Dr. Sotola 
was made an honorary member of the 
American Dehydrators association. 

Here is the complete March birthday 
parade: 

MARCH 1—E. C. Christel, Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Minneapolis; Roy L. Her- 
rick, Herrick Feed Co., Harvard, IIl.; 
Carl A. Sandell, Sea Board Supply Co., 
Philadelphia. 

MARCH 2—A. W. Lohry, Kay-Dee Feed 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; J. J. Wickens, 
Specialty Feed Products Co., Plymouth, 
Mich.; Milton B. Wittig, Wittig Feed & 
Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

MARCH 3—Roy H. Gravink, Meyerink 
Milling Co., Clymer, N. Y.; Carl G. Or- 
singer, Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

MARCH 4—Joe Sinaiko, Iowa Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. : 

MARCH 6—Jay Dusek, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 7—H. E. Bradt, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo; S. E. Geasey, Philip 
R. Park, Inc., Chicago. 

MARCH 8—Frank Rabenowich, Heywood 
& Rabb, Inc., Morristown, Tenn. 

MARCH 9—Les Brown, R-Way Feed Co., 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; Sam R. Honegger, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Forrest, Ill. 

MARCH 10—Robert F. Norcott, Chase 
Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

MARCH 11—Harold W. Grassl, Tanvilac 
Co., Des Moines. 

MARCH 13—W. J. Borst Jr., Wm. Borst 
& Son, Brooklyn, Wis.; W. G. Hottensen, 
W. M. Bell*Co., Milwaukee; Leo J. 
Knapp, Calcium Carbonate Co., Chicago; 
C. L. Struven, Atlantic Supply Co., Bal- 
timore; E. H. Sather, Blue Ribbon Feeds, 
New Richmond, Wis. 

MARCH 14—Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane 
€& Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Clyde H. 
Hendrix, Pillsbury Méills, Minneapolis; 
Lewis B. Stuart, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

MARCH 15—John H. Haertel, P. C. 
Kamm Co., Milwaukee; Floyd M. Wilson, 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
Co., Lamar, Colo. 

MARCH 16—Willard D. Cunningham, 
Cereal By-Products Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 17—Carl B. Melander, Pittsburgh 


— 


DR. JERRY SOTOLA 


Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee. 

MARCH 18—George F. Barrett, Chicago 
Feed Ingredients Co., Chicago; Ray En- 
gelhart, Borden Co., New York City; 
Robert L. Herrick, Herrick Feed Co., 
Harvard, Ill. 

MARCH 19—Louis Y. Horton, Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

MARCH 20—John C. Adourian, Buffalo 
Feed & Supply Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

MARCH 21—Ernest I. Sargent, Sargent 
& Co., Des Moines. 

MARCH 22—George A. Spencer, Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. 

MARCH 23-——Harry Hunter, American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, Chicago. 

MARCH 24—C. W. Sievert, C. W. Sievert 
& Associates, Chicago; Stanley L. De 
Smidt, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Ra- 
pids, lowa; H. N. Vredenburg, Muncy 
Mill Machinery Co., Muncy, Pa. 

MARCH 25—Harry R. Caldwell, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; R. E. 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc., New York 
City; John R. Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., 
Minneapolis. 

MARCH 26—A. E. Bush, Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Milwaukee; Harry Fran- 
ke, Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; Jerry 
Sotola, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 27—Joe S. Morris, Heademan- 
King Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

MARCH 28—Donald G. Perkins, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York City. 

MARCH 29—Frank F. Helberg, Elgin 
Flour & Feed Co., Inc., Elgin, Ill. 

MARCH 30—Eugene G. Berry, B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago; C. B. Garrett, Mid- 
land-Western, Inc., York Pa.; John H. 
Gillen, Pittsburgh “Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

MARCH 31—Fred J. McCann, Jersee Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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Ample Fertilizer Supplies 
Are Foreseen This Year 


An abundant supply of fertilizer will be 
available to farmers this year, according 
to figures released recently by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is estimated that 
the supply this year will top 1952’s record 
output by 12 per cent. 

Nitrogen supplies available for the 1952- 
53 crop season are expected to amount to 
1,585,000 tons. This is based in part on 
expected completion of new plants and 
maintenance of the same _ import-export 
balance as registered last year. Phosphate 
supplies are expected to increase 10 per 
cent over the 2,235,000 tons used last 
season. Fertilizer potash, to the amount of 
1,850,000 tons will be available for sale 
and use. 

Farmers have been assured by USDA 
that factories will also produce all the 
pesticides needed during the coming season. 
The average farmer should find supplies 
adequate if he attends to his needs early 
in the season. 

Rate of production in pesticides during 
the first half of 1952 was higher than dur- 
ing the same period of 1951. There was 
a decline in pesticide use in the Southwest 
this past summer because of the drought 
which eliminated many insect pests. Con- 
sequently, a contiderable carryover stock 
is on hand. 


Antibiotic Supplements Up 
Poultry Production: USDA 


By placing chicks in clean, new quarters 
and supplementing their feed with anti- 
biotics, producers can obtain best possible 
production, USDA has stated on the basis 
of tests recently concluded. The tests re- 
vealed that placing chicks in old quarters 
retarded their growth somewhat. 


Four groups of chickens were raised in 
the experiment. One group was placed in 
new quarters with antibiotic, one in new 
quarters without antibiotic, the third in old 
quarters with antibiotic, and the last in an 
old structure without the drugs. The groups 
raised on antibiotic treatment, in both new 
and old quarters, registered superior growth, 
those lacking the antibiotic trailing in de- 
velopment. 

Indications are, the department asserted, 
that antibiotics stimulate growth by giving 
partial protection to the chick, especially 
in old quarters, in the critical weeks just 
after hatching. The edge in growth went to 
the group which was not only fed the anti- 
biotic but which was also given new quar- 
ters. Chicks fed the antibiotic in new quar- 
ters were switched to old quarters at four 
weeks of age and registered a temporary 
growth slump. This was due, USDA ex- 
plained, to the chicks’ difficulty in adjusting 
to harmful bacteria. 

There was no growth slump when chicks 
fed the antibiotic in old quarters reached 
four weeks of age. This, it was said, will be 
good news to producers who cannot afford 
to give their chicks new quarters every year 
because of prohibitive cost. 
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CALF FOOD 


Successful calf raisers come back year after year 


f for National 


No-Milk Calf food — and here 


ey are the reasons why: 


eo 1. They get RESULTS — calves grow out fast and sturdy, 
and become high producers as herd replacements. 
2. They CUT FEEDING COSTS — save milk and grains. 
3. They KNOW NATIONAL QUALITY — backed by 67 years 
of food manufacturing experience. 


No matter what calf starter brands you now carry in stock, you 


can add or switch to National with complete assurance. 


dealers have sold National 


Many 
products from 15 to 25 years.... 


others, 30 years . . . . some, more than 40 years ... . with repeat 
sales to generations of customers, year in, year out. Yes — there’s 
a solid reason why — since 1885 — dairymen in every Wisconsin 
county have raised their calyes on National No-Milk Calf Food — 
so why don’t you write for complete information on the National 


sales program today? 


NATIONAL 
NO:MILK 


CALF FOOD 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
NATIONAL FOOD CO. 
FOND OU LAC, wis 
SINCE 1885 


THIS IS THE BOOK 
YOUR CUSTOMERS ARE 
WRITING FOR... 


It contains valuable, timely, 
money-making tips on rais- 
ing calves — and how to 
feed the National way for 
faster, healthier calf growth, 
Write for your copy today! 


FondduLlac 


NATIONAL FOOD C 


OMPANY 


Wisconsin 


3 
WITH FAST-SELLING 
: 
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In 1952 Vitality Dealers sold more dog 
food than in any previous year —setting 
an all time sales record for Vitality. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO IN 


ARE YOU GOING TO STAY OUT OF THE DOG FOOD BUSINESS? 


If you are, you’re missing one of the most profitable items 

in any feed line. Most of your customers are dog food 

buyers. Why let your competitor get this high margin 
business? 


ARE YOU GOING TO “GET ALONG” THE WAY YOU ARE? 


You can continue to stock the dog food you’re now 
handling. Chances are it’s ‘“‘one-formula” all purpose dog 
food made to satisfy every size dog from a pooch to a 
bloodhound. Of course, your customers don’t buy feed that 
way, but they will buy some of your dog food. The law of 
averages will help you—a little. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE REAL MONEY WITH VITALITY? 


Vitality fits feed store merchandising. No other manu- 
facturer makes so complete a line enabling you to sell every 
i dog owner among your customers. No one else offers 


Specialized Diets that mean more sales . . . that mean extra 
tonnage from BIG USERS. The whole Vitality merchan- 
, dising program is geared up to sell BIG USERS. That’s 
’ why Vitality dealers sell 10 times as many 25 lb. bags as 
it they do 5 Ib. bags. 


ISN’T IT WORTH FINDING OUT ABOUT THE PLAN 
THAT’S WORKED SO WELL FOR VITALITY DEALERS? 


i, We'll be glad to tell you more about Vitality’s 
dealer proposition. Write us today. There’s no 
obligation. Let us prove to you that you can sell 
more dog food—tons of it—just as hundreds of 
Vitality dealers did last year. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 


Board of Trade Building * Chicago 4, Illinois 


JOHN W. MILLER 


John W. Miller has been named sales 
manager of Bryant Engineering Co., Port 
Huron, Mich., General Manager James 
Bryant has announced. Mr. Miller former- 
ly was associated with Faitfield Engineering 
Co. at Marion, Ohio. He joined Bryant 
Jan. 1. 

The Michigan concern has been produc- 
ing equipment for the feed industry since 
its founding in 1911. Included in its line 
are hammer mills, crusher-feeders, corn 
shellers, corn cutters, and dust collectors. 


Whitmoyer Labs Completes 
Its 53rd Poultry Class 


Completion of its 53rd poultry health 
and nutrition school has been announced 
by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myers- 
town, Pa. The course attracted 38 students 
from all over the United States and from 
Canada. The three-day clinic at plant head- 
quarters supplemented home study lessons 
which the students had received on poultry 
health and nutrition. 


Individual poultry disease diagnosis work 
by the students was an important part of 
the program. Supplementing this personal 
work, were lectures, demonstrations, motion 
pictures, and displays. Ralph Everett, direc- 
tor of Empire Sales Training Center, Buffa- 
lo, was guest speaker at the banquet which 
concluded the session. The next poultry 
health and nutrition school is scheduled for 
March 9-11. For information on the course, 
interested feed men should circle No. 9 on 
the Reader Service card. 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Dr. Charles H. Mann has been named 
medical director for Bristol Laboratories, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., President F. N. 
Schwartz has announced. The new ap- 
pointee holds degrees both in medicine and 
in public health. 
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The Reader Service Pages 


Universal Match Enters 


Ag Chemicals Business 


Universal Match Corp. of St. Louis is 
now in the agricultural chemicals business, 
its officers have announced. Robert G. 
Hayward Jr. has been appointed sales man- 
ager of Universal's new Planetary chemical 
division. 

The firm’s agricultural chemicals will be 
produced by Planetary Chemical Co., Inc., 
Creve Coeur, Mo. Mr. Hayward formerly 
was associated with Ultra-Life Laboratories, 
Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. 

For details on Universal's line of agri- 
cultural chemicals, circle No. 6 on the Read- 
er Service card. 


NEW PALLET ROLLER 

Marketing of Reefer King, a new heavy 
duty pallet roller, has been announced by 
Frank L. Robinson Co., Oakland, Calif. 
For complete technical and price data, 
circle No. 4 on the Reader Service card. 

SPEEDY CEMENT 

A quick setting concrete cement, said to 
be ideal for fast repairs of concrete floors 
in feed installations, has been announced 
by Hallemite Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The 
cement is supplied in powder form and 
mixed with water for use. It is said to 
dry in 15 minutes and to be ready for 
heavy trafic in an hour. For further in- 
formation, circle No. 5 on the Reader 
Service card. 

SELF-PRIMING PUMP 

Marketing of a new 14-inch self-prim- 
ing centrifugal pump has been announced 
by Carver Pump Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Claimed to be useful both in feed mills 
and on farms, the unit retails at $125. For 
technical data and resale prices, circle No. 
7 on the Reader Service card. 


* * * * * * * x 


Circle the numbers 

which apply to the 
offers that interest 

* you. Then tear out * 
the card and mail it. 

Many other Reader a 
Service offers appear 

* on other pages — don’t a 
miss them! 


* * * * 
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Complete information on Monsanto 
dicalcium phosphate for feed supplement 
use is contained in a new booklet now avail- 
able from the phosphate division of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis. The firm 
opened a large new phosphorus plant in 
Idaho several months ago. For a copy of 
the booklet, circle No. 1 on the Reader 
Service card. 


Latest Thermoid Catalog 
Lists Line of of V-Belts 


Publication of a new four color catalog on 
V-belts for industrial use has been an- 
nounced by Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Outstanding features of the new catalog, 
it is claimed, are simplified conversion 
tables enabling the user to determine the 
correct Thermoid belt to replace old ones 
made by other manufacturers. For a copy, 
circle No. 2 on the Reader Service card. 


Offer Comic-Style Book 
On Machinery Benefits 


Continuing in its program of distribut- 
ing comic-format booklets on economic 
education, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
has announced a fifth book in the series. 
Called “A Better Life for You,” it tells 
how improved machinery puts more men to 
work, lowers costs, and improves working 
conditions. 


The book, like previous publications, is 
the result of cooperative efforts between 
Bemis and Harvey Publications, Inc., New 
York City. The comics are sponsored by 
Bemis and distributed to other businesses 


and organizations as an aid in employe 
education programs. Material is tested for 
effectiveness among select employers and 
employes before final publication. For 
further information, including sample books 
and price lists, circle No. 8 on the Reader 
Service card. 
CUT CONVEYOR PRICE 


A reduction averaging six per cent has 
been made on prices of its Rapid-Wheel 
gravity conveyor, according to Rapids 
Standard Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. An 
earlier price cut was announced for other 
Rapistan conveyors. For a catalog of the 
firm's equipment, circle No. 3 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Arcady Folder Describes 
Building of Pen-Feeder 


A 12-page folder which describes in de- 
tail how to build a live display pen-feeder 
is offered feed men by Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago. The profusely illustrated pub- 
lication recommends the use of ordinary 
lumber for construction of the merchandis- 
ing aid. Total cost is estimated at under $30. 

To obtain a copy of this interesting and 
helpful folder which Arcady has prepared, 
circle No. 14 on the Reader Service card. 

SHELVING CATALOG 

A new catalog describing company prod- 
ucts is now available from Precision Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, the firm has announced. 
Cartoons lighten the feature descriptions of 
steel shelving, lockers, and other storage and 
maintenance equipment. For a copy of the 
new publication, draw a circle around No. 
13 on the Reader Service card. 


Tear Out Along Dotted Line — Drop in the Mail 


and also details on 
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Name 


Firm. 


Address. 


he 


Reader Service of Che feed Bag 


Send us information or offer identified by circled numbers 


Other Reader Service Items Appear in Pages Throughout This Issue 


Lederle Nutrition Movie 
Offered on Loan Basis 


A new sound and color film, “Formula 
for Profit,” prepared especially for the feed 
industry is now available for loan to any 
agriculture group desiring it, Lederle Labora- 
tories division of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York City, has announced. Subject 
matter concerns the feeding of livestock and 
poultry. 

According to S. B. Bromley, advertising 
manager of the firm's animal feed depart- 
ment, the film demonstrates why it is profit- 
able for farmers to use formula feeds. It 
also shows the improved results obtained 
when aureomycin is added to formula feeds. 
Title and story are designed to tie in sales 
messages from both Lederle and the custom- 
er’s feed manufacturer. For further infor- 
mation on the new film, circle No. 11 on 
the Reader Service card. 

POULTRY TREATMENT 

A new anti-disease tablet which can be 
given to poultry in drinking water has been 
produced by American Scientific Labora- 
tories, Inc., Madison, Wis. Called “Septicil- 
lin,” each contains one million units of 
penicillin effective against secondary infec- 
tions arising from air sac, bronchitis, New- 
castle, and other diseases. For information 
on use and prices, circle No. 12 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Stonemo Offers Handbook 
On Use of Poultry Grit 


Publication of a new handbook, “Your 
Yardstick for Grit Feeding,” has been an- 
nounced by Stone Mountain Grit Co., Inc., 
Lithonia, Ga., processors of Stonemo poul- 
try grit. Prepared especially for county 
agents and vocational agriculture teachers, 
it contains 36 questions and answers about 
grit and its use in poultry feeding. 

Information includes the function of hard, 


insoluble grit as a grinding agent and dif- 
ference between soluble and insoluble grit. 
The booklet points out that hard grit helps 
develop large muscular gizzards capable of 
handling increased amounts of feed for im- 
proving growth. For a copy of the new 
booklet, circle No. 10 on the Reader Service 


card. 


New Land O’Lakes Ration 
Developed for Baby Pigs 


Development of Pre-Creep, designed for 
feeding pig milk replacer in dry form, has 
been announced by Land O'Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis. The formula is 
composed of 50 per cent pig milk replacer, 
25 per cent rolled oats, and 25 per cent 
ground corn. 

The firm reported that young pigs could 
be fed Pre-Creep only after they reach 10 
pounds or about two weeks of age. For 
complete information on the new product, 
circle No. 15 on the Reader Service card. 


Latest Crippen Catalog Is 
Now Ready for Feed Trade 


Greater output with fewer runs can be ac- 
complished by seed and grain processors 
who utilize its cleaners, according to Crip- 
pen Mfg. Co., Alma, Mich. Several models 
are available. One provides two full sets of 
screens which can be operated separately 
on different grains or together to handle 
2,000 bushels per hour. 

The full Crippen cleaner line is described 
in the firm's new catalog. For a copy, circle 
No. 18 on the Reader Service card. 

CONVEYOR DATA 

A new descriptive folder on its Floor- 
Veyor heavy duty belt conveyor has been 
released by Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The unit is designed 
for inclined or horizontal operation. For a 
copy of the new folder, circle No. 22 on the 
Reader Service card. 
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Cottonseed Group’s Book 
Tells of Modern Rations 


An interesting, lavishly illustrated new 
handbook, “1953 Feeding Practices,” has 
been published by the National Cottonseed 
Products association and is now available to 
feed men without charge. The 44-page bul- 
letin has a full-color cover. 

Included in the text are recommendations 
on feeding all types of four-footed lives- 
stock and poultry. The relative feeding val- 
ues of ingredients also are discussed. 

To obtain a copy of the new handbook, 
circle No. 20 on the Reader Service card. 


Dealers Can Get Promotion 
Aid From Bag Producers 


Plans to conduct cotton bag sewing con- 
tests at 30 state fairs this year have been 
announced by the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers association. Prizes will include cash 
awards and sewing equipment. The Nation- 
al Cotton Council, affiliate of the bag manu- 
facturers’ group, plans feed and flour sack 
booths at 15 state expositions. 

Feed men will have an opportunity to tie- 
in their fairtime promotions with the com- 
petition, Textile Bag Manufacturers has an- 
nounced. To receive a special folder describ- 
ing the 1953 cotton bag promotion and 
information on dealer participation, circle 
No. 21 on the Reader Service card. 


Quick Screen Changing Is 
Feature of Schutte Mill 


Rapid screen changes during operations 
are simple with its new “quick screen 
change” hammer mill, according to Schutte 
Pulverizer Co., Buffalo. The mill need not 
be stopped nor the cover opened to change 
screens, according to the manufacturer. 

A wide range of sizes, from 20 to 125 
horsepower, is available. For complete de- 
scriptive literature on the new hammer 
— circle No. 26 on the Reader Service 
card. 


CSC Molatein Developed 
For Ruminant Feed Use 


Molatein, a new ammoniated molasses 
product, has been introduced to the feed 
industry by Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York City. It is manufactured by re- 
acting ammonia with molasses to form a 
stable chemical combination. Its ammonia 
nitrogen is made available as a protein 
equivalent. 

Molatein is designed as a ruminant feed 
concentrate ingredient. It is handled in the 
same manner as molasses, but is claimed to 
be less viscous and less susceptible to yeast 
fermentation. 

For complete technical data, circle No. 
25 on the Reader Service card. 
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Lawrence Carpenter Head ENDOWED WITH NUTRIENTS 
IN NATURE’S OWN 
INIMITABLE PROPORTIONS... 


Of Distillers Feed Council 


New executive director of the Distillers 
Feed Research Council is Dr. Lawrence E. 
Carpenter, it has been announced by the 
organization’s board of directors. Dr. Car- 
penter replaces Dr. Philip J. Schaible, who 
resigned to return to Michigan State 
College. Dr. Schaible remains with the 
council in a consulting capacity. 

The new executive director obtained his 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin and was at one time with the 
research staff at Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. For the past seven years, he 
served as director of the nutrition depart- 
ment, Hormel Institute, University of 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Carpenter is noted for his research 
work in swine nutrition. He is credited 
with being a leader in the discovery of 
antibiotic use for animal nutrition and in 
the use of arsenicals in the prevention and 
cure of swine dysentery. 

The council’s annual feed conference will 
be held on March 17 at Hotel Sinton in 
Cincinnati. Representatives of the feed and 
distilling industries and nutrition experts 
from seven colleges will attend. Registra- 
tion is expected to reach about 400. 


Farley Named Distributor 
For Ray Ewing Products 


Appointment of Farley Feed Co., Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., as its distributor for south- 
ern Wisconsin and northern Illinois has 
been announced by Ray Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Farley, which is headed by 
C. L. Smith as president, has been in 
operation for more than three decades. 

According to Ewing Vice President Jack 
Plonsky, the Wisconsin concern is now 
ready to supply all Ewing products and 
to administer the manufacturer's nutritional 
service programs. 


Huntington Fellowship of 
PENB Open to Applicants 


April 1 is the deadline for applications 
from students seeking the Poultry & Egg 
National Board's $1,000 Huntington fel- 
lowship, Secretary L. A. Wilhelm has an- 
nounced. Honoring former PENB General 
Manager Homer I. Huntington, the award 
is for graduate study leading towards 
service as an association executive in the 
poultry industry. 

Both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents are eligible. For complete informa- 
tion, prospective applicants should write 
Dr. Wilhelm at Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 


CEA SUPERVISOR 


Arthur W. Mayo has been named super- 
visor of the Chicago office of the com- 
modity exchange authority, the agency has 
announced. Formerly acting supervisor, he 
succceeds George Livingston. 
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RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 


RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Special Prepared Steamed Bone 


Chicago 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Oklahoma City 


Meal 70°% Bone Phosphate of 
Lime (minimum) 


Their substantial presence in formulas is your 


assurance of quality. 


Use Them—To Be Sure! 
This well-known brand is produced from 
uniformly excellent materials the year ’round 


at the plants where you see the Wilson sign. 
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Burke on Business: 


Methods Tax Free Exchange 


@ A businessman often will sell a piece 
of property he owns at a profit and turn 
right around and re-invest in another piece 
of property. Many times in transactions 
of this kind a tax free exchange can be 
arranged with a little planning. 

No gain or loss is recognized upon the 
exchange of property held for productive 


By GERALD BURKE 
The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


use in a trade or business, or for invest- 
ment, solely for property of a like kind 
to be held either for productive use in a 
business or for investment. 
What is the definition of “like kind?” 
It means similar in nature or character. 


Since 1910 


Like all other Jacobson Grinders, 
the “MASTER" is short on costs, 
and long on service. Smooth, 
silent, and efficient—the Custom 
Grinder that delivers "More Tons 
Per Hour, at Less Cost Per Ton." 


Features: 
Screen changes by re- 
mote control from work 
floor 


Small floor space 


Low feed hopper 

Separate fan with motor 

Improved collector 
system 


Dual rotation 
Permanent magnet 


"JACOBSON" 


1074 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


“MASTER’ 


Custom 
Grinders 


50-130 HP. 


ON EQUIPMENT IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
LOW COST AND EXTRA LONG LIFE. 


Write for Engineering Data 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


An exchange of real property for per- 
sonal property would not be of “like kind.” 
However, the exchange of city real estate 
for a ranch or farm involves property of 
“like kind.” For example, if a feed dealer 
trades his corner lot for farm land, the 
trade would be within the rule as an ex- 
change of property held for investment for 
property of a like kind to be held also 
for investment. The fact that any real 
estate involved is improved or unimproved 
is not material. 

No gain or loss is recognized if a tax- 
payer exchanges property held for produc- 
tive use in his trade or business, together 
with cash, for other property of a like kind 
for the same use. 

Where an old printing press, together 
with $40,000 cash payment, was traded in 
for a new printing press, the tax court re- 
jected the internal revenue commissioner's 
contention that gain was recognized in the 
amount of the difference between the trade 
in value of the old press and the depreciat- 
ed cost. The commissioner now cites this 
decision as authority for ruling that no gain 
or loss is recognized from the trading in 
of automobiles used for business purposes 
together with cash for new automobiles to 
be used for like purposes. 

The taxpayer often is confused as to how 
the new asset should be valued on the 
books. Let’s go back for a moment to the 


printing press deal 


The old press cost $7,000 
Depreciation allowed to date of 

trade 5,425 
Depreciated cost as at date of 

exchange 1,575 
Trade-in allowance 18,124 
Excess of trade-in allowance over 

depreciated cost 16,549 
Purchase price of new press 58,124 


Less excess of trade-in allowance 
over depreciated cost 
Basis for depreciation on subse- 
quent sale or disposition of new 
press 41,575 
Perhaps a simpler way of arriving at the 
same answer is the use of this formula: 


16,549 


Depreciated cost of old press $ 1,575 
Cash with trade-in 40,000 
Adjusted cost of new press 41,575 


This could just as readily apply to feed 
mill equipment. 

Here’s another example— 

The X Feed Co. purchased a late model 
truck for deliveries for $2,400. It traded 
in an old truck and gave $1,000 in cash, 
thereby receiving a trade-in allowance of 
$1,400 on the old truck. The old truck 
has a depreciated cost basis on the company 
books of $600. The difference between the 
$600 (depreciated cost basis) and the $1,- 
400 (trade-in allowance) is not recognized. 

The basis of the new truck will be the 
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amount of cash paid, $1,000, plus the de- 
preciated cost basis of $600 or a total of 
$1,600. 

What happens when a person exchanges 
property of a like kind for other property 
of a like kind plus cash? 

For example—in 1952, Brown exchanged 
a piece of unimproved property which cost 
him $10,000 for other real estate having 
a fair market value of $12,000 and $4,000 
in cash. The $6,000 gain is recognized 
only to the extent of the cash payment of 
$4,000. Brown must therefore report $4,000 
in his return as income from the exchange. 
His basis of the new property for deter- 
mining gain or loss on subsequent sale is 
$10,000; that is, the cost of the old prop- 
erty ($10,000) minus the cash received 
($4,000) plus recognized gain ($4,000). 
The fact that he might have a 50 percent 
long-term capital gain deduction so that 
only $2,000 of the gain is actually taxed 
has no effect on the amount of recognized 
gain. 

An exchange that might normally be tax 
free may result in a taxable gain if the 
real estate is mortgaged. 

Here is an example: 

Smith owned real estate in Boomtown 
which had a depreciated cost of $37,632.77, 
and upon which he had placed a $45,000 
mortgage. This real estate had a fair mar- 
ket value of $65,000. He exchanged this 
Boomtown real estate for real estate in 
Feedville which had a fair market value 
of $30,000 and which was subject to a 
$16,000 mortgage. He also received a sec- 
ond mortgage of $3,000 on his Boomtown 
real estate. The entire gain realized is tax- 
able to Smith as follows: 

Amount realized: 

Fair market value of Feedville 


property $30,000.00 

Less mortgage on Feedville 
property 16,000.00 
14,000.00 


Fair market value of Boomtown 
second mortgage 

Mortgage on property trans- 
ferred by Smith (Boomtown) 45,000.00 


3,000.00 


62,000.00 

Less basis of property trans- 
ferred (Boomtown) 37,632.77 
Gain realized 24,367.23 


The tax court has held that it is im- 
material whether the mortgages were as’ 
sumed by the purchaser or whether the 
property was acquired subject to the mort- 
gage. 


There are usually tax free exchanges of 


securities. Gain or loss is not computed 
where stock of the same character is ex- 
changed for similar stock in the same com- 
pany. You might for example exchange 
common stock of par value for common 
stock of no par value. The same rule 
applies if you exercise a conversion privi- 
lege provided for in the stock certificate. 
For example, suppose you owned 100 shares 
of A.B.C. Corp. preferred stock which 
permitted you at your option to exchange 
them for 100 shares of common stock. If 
you exchanged your preferred stock no 
gain or loss would be recognized regardless 
of the value of the common stock received. 

Many tax free exchanges take place in 
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reorganizations. There are endless varieties 
of reorganizations—mergers, consolidations, 
and corporate changes creating no gain or 
loss to the stockholders upon the exchange 
of their stock. These exceptions are highly 
technical and are strictly construed by the 
treasury department. Tax exemption is 
given only if your exchange is one that 
satisfies the law. Most of your larger cor- 
porations analyze these situations carefully 
and advise stockholders how to handle the 
transaction. Their advice can usually be 
depended upon. 

There are cases where stock of a corpo- 
ration is exchanged or distributed by order 
of a government body or court. There 
may be no gain or loss on this type of 
transaction. For example, exchanges of 


4 


stock for stock pursuant to orders of the 
SEC. If in doubt, check direct with the 
corporation issuing the stock. 


Every year a great many taxpayers re- 
ceive refunds on their life insurance prem- 
iums which they elect to take in cash. The 
insurance company calls these dividends and 
because of this a great many taxpayers 
report these as dividend income. These 
dividends are not taxable. Payment of life 
insurance premiums does not give the tax- 
payer a tax deduction. Therefore, the de- 
duction of a premium does not give him 
additional taxable income. 


@ JANESVILLE MILLS, INC., Janesville, 
Wis., is now producing molasses feed, Gen- 
eral Manager A. Roger Hook has reported. 
The firm formerly processed soybeans. 


@ Lower In Cost 
@ Less Breakage 


Kansas City ° 


@ Easy to Handle 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Buffalo 


New York = 
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Lafean Named by Kellogg 
As Administrative Aide 


W. L. Lafean Jr. has been named an 
administrative assistant by Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., Buffalo, President Howard 
Kellogg Jr. has announced. Mr. Lafean 


will initiate special investigations, cost 
studies, and special management work. A 
Princeton University graduate, he has had 
a broad background in financial and man- 
agement assignments. 

During World War II, Mr. Lafean rose 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel in the 
army. Following his release from active 
service, he became associated with Day @ 


Zimmerman, Philadelphia engineers, as a 


business consultant. His experience in- 
cludes studies on vegetable oil production. 


Borden Award Winners for 
"52 Listed by Foundation 


Nine American scientists were honored 
with $1,000 Borden awards in 1952, accord- 
ing to a directory of recipients just pub- 
lished by the Borden Co. Foundation, Inc., 
New York City. In addition to the cash 
stipend, each winner received a gold medal. 
The awards cover agriculture, medicine, and 
nutrition, as well as other fields. 

Included among the Borden award win- 
ners last year were the following: 


housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their 


customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! And no 


wonder! They make strong, sturdy, attractive 


bags—and the yardage obtained (over a 


yard in every bag) is prized by thrifty 


housewives for making 
all sorts of pretty things 


for the family and home. 


Band or spot labels—both 
easily removed because of 


the special adhesives used. 


Phone, write, 
or wire 
for latest quotations 


Dept. FB 


MENTE & CO., INC 


Box 1098 
Savannah 


Box 690 


New Orleans 


Box 204 
Houston 


Emerson W. Baird, Iowa State College, 
for fundamental and applied research in 
dairy manufacturing. 


John W. Hibbs, Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station, for research in calf raising 
and other related fields. 


Max Kleiber, University of California, for 
work on the formation and utilization of 
cow’s milk constituents. 

E. L. R. Stokstad, Lederle Laboratories, 
for work in vitamin B,. production and with 
folic acid. 

Ralph B. Little III, Rockefeller Institute, 


for dairy cattle disease research. 


Carroll H. Whitnah, Kansas State College, 
for work involving the physical chemistry 
of milk. 

STAFF SPOTLIGHT 

Brief biographies of feeding and nutri- 
tion specialists on the staff of the Borden 
Co., New York City, will appear in the 
firm’s trade advertising beginning this 
month, the firm has announced. Photos 
of the men will accompany the biographical 
data. 


— Desert 


(Continued from page 31) 


Dr. Lorin Harris of Utah State College 
said his research shows that dehydrated 
alfalfa meal has no effect on wool yields 
of sheep but that such animals showed 
better weight gains on dehydrated meal ‘and 
even better on sun-cured. He said dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal can be used as a substi- 
tute for part of the grain ration. 


Work with sheep at Montana was re- 
ported on by Dr. J. L. Van Horn. He re- 
ported that the experiments were still 
underway but that first indications are 
that dehydrated meal feeding will show up 
favorably. 

Dr. Gerrish Severson of the University 
of Nebraska reported on his work with 
sheep and said that dehydrated meal gave 
better results than alfalfa hay in fattening 
lambs. 


Covering poultry, Dr. H. M. Scott, 
University of Illinois, said generally sun- 
cured meal has given better response than 
dehydrated in feeding poultry but re- 
searchers do not know the exact reason. 
He said it was quite well accepted now 
that both dehydrated and sun-cured meal 
contain an unidentified factor or factors 
which are of real importance in promoting 
chick growth. 


According to Dr. Scott, feeding poultry 
a purified diet and adding dehydrated 
alfalfa meal did not produce a depressing 
effect until the alfalfa level went over 20 
per cent and even at 40 per cent growth 
was not depressed greatly. 


The final afternoon of the convention 
featured a smoker-type program with two 
experts speaking on production problems. 
Jerry W. Fielder, Dixon Dryer Co., Dixon, 
Calif., was chairman of the meeting. Those 
who participated were Loren V. Burns, 
Kansas State College, and Dr. Robert P. 
Holdsworth Jr., Du Pont Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Dr. 


Holdsworth blamed insect pests 
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PINNING a convention badge 
on new President Henry Moel- 
ler, center, is First Vice Presi- 
dent J. C. Hearn. New Second 
Vice President V. C. Britton is 
at left. 


gnawing away at profits for the hidden 
losses which have affected the alfalfa de- 
hydrating industry. He said leafhoppers, 
spittlebugs, and weevils have been lowering 
both the tonnage and nutritional value of 
alfalfa by as much as 50 per cent. 


“I saw severe damage to alfalfa crops 
this year that was blamed on drought or 
boron deficiency,” Dr. Holdsworth said. 
“Actually, the damage was caused by a 
small insect called the leafhopper.” 


Dr. Holdsworth said that more than 
500,000 acres of forage crops were sprayed 
with this insecticide in five eastern and 
middlewestern states last summer to con- 
trol these pests. He said that spraying early 
alfalfa growth to control spittlebug produced 
increases in the first cutting of hay from 
an average of 20 per cent in New York 
state to almost 100 per cent in Indiana. 


Mr. Burns said that there has been a 
lag in research concerning production prob- 
lems. He suggested that a program of 
fundamental research on production be 
launched and the findings be made avail- 
able for commercial use. He urged de- 
hydrators to work toward better and more 
uniform products. 


It pays to buy your 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


from a member of. 


merican 
ehydrators 
Wssociation 


[ PASTURE IN THE BAG 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


It pays to buy your 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


from a member of NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nssociation 


t PASTURE IN THE BAG 


ALFALFA MEAL 


— WITH A REPUTATION — 
— DEHYDRATED — — SUNCURED — 


Carefully Processed From Fine and Coarse Ground. 
Choice Hay. Processed by 
Papers or Burlaps Stationary Equipment. 


GUARANTEED: QUALITY — SERVICE — SATISFACTION 


PLATTE VALLEY SALES SERVICE 
402 GRAIN EXCHANGE OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


HAUGEN'S DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Tope in Zuality and Color 


Haugen Dehydrating Co. 


MAYVILLE, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Feed Association Histories —IV 


Pennsylvania Diamond Jubilee 


@ By proclamation of its president, W. C. 
Hiestand, the Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed 
Dealers’ association will celebrate its dia- 
mond jubilee from Jan. 8 to Sept. 25, 
1953. Laying claim to the title of “the 
oldest flour and feed trade association in 
the United States,” this venerable organiza- 
tion had its beginning in the fall of 1877 
when a number of the more prominent 
millers of the commonwealth, being hard- 
pressed by discriminatory freight rates 
granted by the railroads to shippers of 
western flour, decided to band together 
for mutual protection and advancement. 


The formal organization, under the name 
of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State associa- 
tion, took place at two meetings held in 
January, 1878. At the first meeting in 
Sunbury Jan. 8, which was attended by 12 
millers, temporary officers were elected and 
a committee appointed to draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws. At the second meet- 
ing in Harrisburg, there was much better 
attendance, the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, and a full slate of officers, 
headed by Charles A. Miner, was elected. 

During the next 10 years, the association 
expanded rapidly and came to be looked 
upon as the voice of the industry through- 
out the East. During this period, the asso- 
ciation organized the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. in an effort to 
combat high-handed tactics and exorbitant 
rates of stock companies. This company 
is still in existence today, although it is no 
longer connected in any way with its parent 
organization. 

The “gay °90’s” were truly that for the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State association, for 
in spite of two panics during this era, few 
if any of its members were forced out of 
business or even suffered temporary finan- 
cial embarrassment. At the same time, the 
conventions of this period featured long 
and festive excursions by train, steamer and 
carriage to such distant points as Minne- 
apolis, Niagara Falls, Hagerstown, Watkins 
Glen, and Eagles Mere. 

Col. Asher Miner, son of the first presi- 
dent, headed the association at the turn 
of the century when the convention was 
held for the first time in Atlantic City. 
That convention also had the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the first one ever held 
out of the state of Pennsylvania. 

The 31st annual convention held in 
1908 was probably the most unusual of all. 
It was held on board the steamer Char- 
lotte Sept. 9-11, as that vessel plied its 
way on Chesapeake bay between Baltimore 
and Old Point Comfort, Va. The pro- 
ceedings of the convention came off on 
board the vessel both going down the bay 
and on the return trip, and were fully 
equal in interest to those of any previous 
convention. 

During the late *20’s, the membership 
began to dwindle, as little by little the 
small grist mills were forced out of busi- 
ness by the competition of the larger, more 


By RICHARD |. AMMON 


Association Secretary 


modern, and vastly more efficient mills of 
the Midwest. Those mills that were able 
to survive turned to the infant commercial 
feed industry as a means of existence. 

So it was that in 1931 the character of 
the corporation was amended and the name 
officially changed to the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers’ & Feed Dealers’ association. 

Even so, the association never regained 
its former strength and prestige until World 
War II caused a curtailment of travel and 
the conventions became one-day affairs at 
Harrisburg. 

But the war also emphasized the crying 
need among the state’s millers and feed 
dealers alike for a stronger, more aggres- 
sive trade association. As a result, the 
minutes of the secretary during the post- 
war years are filled with the reports of 
special committees, membership committees, 
sanitation school committees, publicity com- 
mittees — all urging greater action by the 
association. 


Richard Ammon 


W. C. Hiestand 


This movement from within to revitalize 
and reorganize this ancient and honorable 
trade association was spearheaded by a 
group of younger, more aggressive dealers 
lead by A. H. Denlinger of Paradise, and 
came to a head in 1949, when the first 
full-time executive secretary was hired and 
the convention was brought back to 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1950, officials of the Pennsylvania 
State College school of agriculture ap- 
proached the officers of the association 
with an offer to combine its annual nutri- 
tion conference with our convention, be- 
cause of the similarity of material presented 
at the two meetings and because of the 
larger attendance such a joint meeting 
would attract. Sensing immediately the 
advantages to be gained thereby, the offer 
was gratefully accepted, with the result 
that the 1950 convention, held at Lan- 
caster, was the best attended, best received 
meeting in the association’s history. 

In November, 1950, Jess P. Humpton, 
the association’s first fulltime secretary, 
resigned to accept another position and 
Richard I. Ammon was appointed to fill 
the vacancy. 

At the 1951 convention in Harrisburg, 


J. Sterling Bowman, head of Bowman 
Brothers, Inc., Gaithersburg, Md., became 
the fourth out-of-state member to be elected 
president of the association. During his 
administration, the rapid gains of the past 
several years were consolidated and a five- 
year plan of new services and benefits to 
the membership was inaugurated A total 
of seven regional meetings was held and 
the year concluded with another record- 
breaking convention in Reading, which was 
addressed by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Penn State and brother of 
the new President of the United States. 


It was at this convention that W. C. 
Hiestand, head of S. H. Hiestand & Co., 
Salunga, succeeded Sterling Bowman to 
the presidency of the association. Other 
officers elected with him were: first vice 
president, Paul Grubb, Elizabethtown; 
second vice president, T. Luke Toomey, 
Wila; third vice president, J. E. Lentz, 
Treichlers; treasurer, Robert C. Wenger, 
Ephrata; and the following directors: E. D. 
Brown, Shillington; W. K. Harlacher, 
Highspire; Roy Mundis, York; J. Sterling 
Bowman, Gaithersburg, Md.; B. E. Zech- 
man, Potts Grove; Arthur Baker, Bangor; 
A. H. Denlinger, Paradise; Robert E. 
Francis, Bellefonte; Gilbert M. Kessler, 
Tyrone; W. Clyde Oesterling, Butler; 
Robert I. Aten, Macungie; Carl Boyer, 
Pottstown; Oscar Rager, Mill Hall; F. 
Clay Erdley, Mifflinburg; and John Zug, 
Richland. 

Today the association stands on the 
threshold of an era which future genera- 
tions may come to regard’ as the best of 


From time to time, we plan to pub- 
lish progress histories of prominent 
feed trade associations. The group 
whose history is reported here, the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ 
association, is the nation’s oldest state 
feed trade group. 


all. Under the direction of its present 
executive secretary, Mr. Ammon, a well- 
equipped, adequately staffed headquarters 
has been established at 431/, E. Main street, 
Ephrata. 

Most recent membership service was the 
formation of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers credit protective bureau. 
Other projects currently underway are the 
establishment of a feed dealers training 
school at Penn State, the acquisition of 
group insurance for members and their 
employees, and sponsorship of a bill in 
the state legislature amending the state's 
penicillin law. 


It is impossible to give credit to all 
who have contributed to the success of 
this association over the past three-quarter 
century. A fitting tribute was paid this 
legion, however, by Secretary Ammon who, 
in the closing remarks of his report to the 
members at the 1952 convention, said, 
“On this, the eve of our 75th anniversary, 
proudly we stand and reverently we pay 
homage to all the gallant men who have 
gone before and through whose efforts 
this association has weathered the storms 
of time and has come once again to be 
recognized as ‘the voice of the industry’ 
in Pennsylvania.” 
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— Adieu 


(Continued from page 33) 


farmers,” Joe Haddy asserted. “They'll 
read the testimonials and comment on the 
sign below them that reads: “Special Report 
on 1,121 Flock Owners. They Switched to 
Nutrena, Got 34 Per Cent More Eggs! 
Why Don’t You?” When a farmer reads 
these testimonials, he can’t help but think 
about them. Often enough, we get a new 
customer through these displays of testi- 
monial letters.” 

The Haddy Co. advertises in the Albert 
Lea Tribune, a daily newspaper, and also 
over radio station KATE. 

“We received a big break in publicity 
when we began packaging eggs for the 
grocery chain,” Joe Haddy recalled with 
a laugh. “I was in the army at the time 
but I received a copy of the write-up. It 
gave a very detailed description of the 
enterprise and published pictures of my 
brother-inlaw and the building. 

“It made a big impression on local 
farmers, some of whom thought we were 
a small and unimportant organization. The 
write-up, which appeared in the daily paper, 
was read by thousands of people and helped 
to consolidate our position in the egg 
buying field.” 

The Haddys, however, are convinced 
that radio advertising is more effective than 
that published in newspapers. They have 
a regular noon program at the present 
time. The announcer lists current figures 
for the egg market and reads a short com- 
mercial. It is broadcast during the noon 
hour when most farmers are inside the 
house, enjoying the mid-day meal. 

Newspaper advertisements stress the 
value of feeding Nutrena mashes — from 
the time the chicks are delivered until the 
layers are culled and shipped off. 

“The main concern of business here,” 
Joe Haddy summed up, “is to secure the 
good will of egg producers. Once they're 
convinced that the buyer is giving them a 
square deal, they'll buy feed from us and 
sell their eggs to us as long as we stay in 
business.” 

In a few years time, the transplanted 
Californians have built their Minnesota 
feed business into a major operation. 
Supermarket ideas have proved effective 
in the firm's farm market program. 


Ray Yort Is Promoted to 
New Larro Feed Position 


Appointment of Ray A. Yort as assistant 
to the director of formula feed sales at 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
announced by the feed sales director, C. B. 
Anderson. Mr. Yort’s duties will include 


supervision of over-all merchandising and 
sales training. 


Mr. Yort joined General Mills in 1938 
and has been on leave of absence twice, 
once for a four-year period with the army 
and again for two years of law study. He 
was admitted to the bar last year. Prior 
to his latest appointment, he was sales 
supervisor of the south central area. 
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Stock All Four 


for year around sales 


Sow’s Milk Replacement 
specially formulated for 
pig feeding emergencies 


Pechles PIG FARE 


A superior sow’s milk formula 
for every baby pig feeding 
emergency. Ideal for raising 
orphan pigs and feeding small 
litters. Helps bring runty pigs 
to size. Fed as a supplement, 
Pig Fare boosts weaning 
weights. Gives baby pigs im- 
portant protection of antibio- 
tics . . . speeds growth. No 
special feeding equipment 
needed. 


A Milk Replacement for 
calves (has antibiotics). 
Sell with meal or pellets 


Pechles CALF-KIT 


For calves to 8 weeks. Re- 
places milk but not the calf 
meal. Change-over from col- 
ostrum is easy because 98% 
of the nutrients in Calf-Kit 
come from milk sources as 
contained in whey products. 
Calf-Kit mixes well with wa- 
ter — is easy to feed. Costs 
only about half as much as 
the whole milk it replaces. 
Contains antibiotics — re- 
duces scouring. 


Condensed Whey Product 
—a milk-type supplement 
for chickens and turkeys 


Peebles’ FREE CHOICE FEED 


Gives “milk-fed’” results at 
low cost. An appetizer ...a 
conditioner . . . a nutritious 
feed. Rich in the vitamins for 
fast chick growth, high egg 
production and high hatch- 
ability. Farmers feed it free 
choice with regular supple- 
ment and grain. Fortified with 
riboflavin (Ribolac), niacin, 
vitamin D, (3000 Int. Chick 
Units per Ib.). 


Condensed Whey Product 
—a milk-type supplement 
for slop feeding to hogs 


Peebles’ 55 

A condensed whey product 
of soft consistency sold in 
100-lb. drums. Widely used 
for slop feeding hogs. Brings 
out the full feeding value of 
regular hog rations. Also re- 
commended for wet mash 
feeding of poultry. Peebles’ 
55 is fed the same as butter- 
milk-type products. High in 
solids . . . no filler of any 
kind. Is vitamin fortified. 


ALSO AVAILABLE FOR FORMULA FEEDS — Peebles’ Dried Whole 
Whey with Dried Whey Fermentation Solubles (Ribolac). 


Write Appleton for complete information and 
prices on any of these products. 


WESTERN CONDENSING «=. 


COMPANY 


Appleton, Wis. e 


San Francisco, Calif. 


World's Largest Producers of Whey Products 
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PIG CROP DOWN 
Swine production in Texas was at a 
17-year low in 1952, the state’s extension 
service has reported. Last year’s 1,666,000 
head represented a decrease of 28 per 
cent from 1951. 


INSECT INFESTATION 
While Kansas farmers are beginning to 
practice insect and rodent control in their 
stored grain, they've still got a long way 
to go, according to a Kansas State College 
expert. Prof. Don Wilbur found that 73 


per cent of 300 bins selected at random 
were insect-infested, compared to only 35 
per cent in 200 bins in which an experi- 
project 


ment insect control had been 


begun. 


What does “‘temperature control’’ mean to 
you when buying meat proteins? Simply 
this. Careful control of heat in manufac- 
ture assures the presence, in highly digesti- 
ble form, of all the essential amino acids 
found so abundantly in meat proteins. 

During the processing of Armour Di- 
gester Tankage and Armour Meat and 
Bone Scraps, temperatures are closely 
watched and regulated. Sufficient heat is 
applied to insure complete sterilization 
and, at the same time, safely retain the 
essential amino acids. Amino acids are the 
building blocks of proteins. It takes high 
quality proteins with as many and as much 
of the essential amino acids present as pos- 
sible, to give best results to feeders. 


Trayhan Promoted, Kuske 
On New England’s Staff 


David A. Trayhan has been named sales 
manager and J. W. Kuske nutrition director 
of New England By-Products Corp., Boston, 
General Manager William M. Andersen has 
announced. Mr. Trayhan has been asso- 
ciated with the firm since 1945. Mr. Kuske 
previously was with the Borden Co., New 
York City, and Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn. 


The new sales manager has been active 
in the feed industry for nearly 35 years. 
Prior to joining New England, he headed 
his own brokerage office and also served 


are “Temperature Controlled” 


Armour feed ingredients 


for better feeding results 


Insist on Armour Feed Ingredients when 
building your feeds. Besides high quality 
protein, they are also rich in minerals in 
readily available nontoxic form. They con- 
tain the important vitamins Riboflavin 
and B,. in natural form. And they are al- 
ways highly palatable and easily mixed 
and stored. 

Use Armour Digester Tankage in all 
your hog feeds—use Armour Meat and 
Bone Scraps in all your poultry feeds — 
and use Armour Standard Steamed Bone 
Meal to supply any additional calcium 
and phosphorus needed. Continued repeat 
sales to satisfied customers will be your 
proof that these really are high quality 
feed ingredients. 


AV COLUss@m Animal Feeds Department - Union Stock Yards - Chicago 9, Illinois 


AND COMPANY 


90 


DAVID A. TRAYHAN 


with Tioga Mills, Waverly, N.Y., and John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Kuske, a Rutgers University gradu- 
ate, will assist in the development and pro- 
motion of New England’s animal feed 


J. W. KUSKE 


supplements, including its Al-Fish blend. 

The company recently trade marked 
Richpelt as the name for its frozen ocean 
fish designed for mink, cat, and dog foods. 
General Manager Andersen noted that 
New England also is expanding its sales 
activities for Southern Sunshine peanut 
litter for poultry. 


_@ GUERDON R. MC CORMICK, Los 


Angeles, has opened McCormick’s Seed & 
Feed Co. 
ON STALEY STAFF 
Miles E. Anderson has been named to 
the sales staff of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill., the firm has announced. He 
will serve as territory manager for formula 
feeds in east central Illinois. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


“At the moment, I see a decided trend 
toward chicken raising because it is less 
expensive than beef and I expect that soon 
we'll be selling more poultry feed than any- 
thing else,” Juan Javier Boscio predicted. 

He also noted that the island’s rapid in- 
dustrial development may also have some 
effect on future sales. The insular gov- 
ernment’s current “operation bootstrap” 
program, beginning with the opening of 
30 factories in 1947, thus far has brought 
nearly 200 plants into being, and the in- 
crease ratio is steadily expanding. 

This effort, however, is expected to aid 
the agriculturists since farmers will benefit 
by roads and hydroelectric power made 
available to them through the industrial 
development of the mountain regions. 

As in the United States, a concentrated 
sales campaign must be constantly main- 
tained. This job is left to a force of five 
outside representatives operating from the 
San Juan office. They cover the entire 
island and concentrate on the farmers. 
Supplementing them is another staff of 16 
who combine both foods and feed sales, 
calling on distributors. Some members of 
this crew operate out of San Juan, others 
from Ponce. They go around in company 
cars and are equipped with usual port- 
folios of samples, specification sheets and 
order blanks, manufacturers’ literature, and 
other sales aids. 

Selling in Puerto Rico, however, is some- 
what different than it is in the States. This 
problem is further complicated by the 
growth of large holdings which far out- 
number ownership by small farmers. Most 
of the dairymen, for instance, live in the 
cities and have supervisors on their farms. 
They come around for inspection now and 
then, and the salesmen must learn their 
schedules so that they can meet them to 
place their orders. 

About 90 per cent of the business is on 
credit, with the usual terms extending up 
to 60 days. There is comparatively little 
loss, however, since accounts get the cus- 
tomary preliminary check-ups. 

Servicing of poultry and cattle is not 
carried on to the same extent that it is by 
dealers in the States. Greatest trouble oc- 
curs when the seasonal change from sum- 
mer to colder weather is apt to cause an 
increase in poultry diseases. The experi- 
ment stations of the insular department 
of agriculture, besides improving livestock 
by introduction of scientific breeding, also 
are prepared to assist in extending remedies 
for animal ailments. 

Despite its distance from the source of 
supply, incoming shipments are no prob- 
lem. Two or three freighters a week un- 
load orders from New York, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, and Jacksonville, with weekly 
deliveries from California, to the docks at 
San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez. Even air 
cargo is utilized, with 10,000 baby chicks 
a week coming in by plane on Tuesdays 
and Fridays for sale to stores. The air 
route is also used for smaller items and 
those needed in a hurry. 

As a result of its dependence on ship 
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transport, the company is vitally concerned 
with what is going on in marine and ship- 
ping affairs generally. A longshoremen’s 
strike means that things will be tied up 
for a while and increases in rates and other 
factors all cause a reaction which is felt 
immediately. 

At San Juan, feeds and canned goods are 
unloaded from 14 docks. These facilities 
are expected to be further improved when 
the government's 15 million dollar project 
of moving the docks to the southern part 
of the bay is completed in about three or 
four years. 

Bags and boxes are loaded at the piers 
into trucks which deposit them to the ad- 
jacent warehouse. Despite the lack of ad- 
vanced materials handling equipment, un- 


loading is not too much of a problem since 
there is a plentiful labor supply at wages 
which are far below States standards. 


The San Juan office is in the Ochoa 
building and consists of warehouse and 
front office all on one floor, with executive 
offices upstairs. The Ponce warehouse, how- 
ever, is 10 times as large since it takes in 
foods as well as feedstuffs, and is one of 
the largest of its kind on the island. 


As soon as salesmen return from their 
routes, orders are turned into the office and 
deliveries instantly prepared. A_ notable 
exception, however, is that of dairy feeds 
which are delivered directly to the buyer 
at the docks. That is because freshness is 
assured and the customer saves storage 
expenses. 


TESTS ALL THESE: 


Wheat Rice Rye 
Buckwheat ¢ Oats e Barley e 
Beans ¢ Corn © Soybeans e 
Popcorn Shelled Peanuts 
A'monds ¢ English Walnuts © 
Seeds Cotton Meol 
Coffee Beans ® Cocoa Beans 
all other Beans. 


Tepeatedly 
metal case 
ings 
New booklet 


gives complete data. 
Send for your copy. 


617 Freling 


Dielectric 
OISTURE METER 


Simplified Circuit for quick, easy operation 
9 Complete tests made in less than a minute 
Y Low Drift Circuit—does not have to be rezeroed 


v Null Balance insures consistently accurate read- 


EANSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


Fally shiclded against outside influences by | 


¥ Does not destroy samples 


W Voltage regulated —Replaceable test cells—sim- 

Plified funnel filler. 

¥ Portable—fully guaranteed 

¥ Made wby the world’s leader in precise instru- 
@nentation. Order through your jobber, or write 

for literature. 
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The bag at the right was closed by the handy 
FISCHBEIN Portable BAG CLOSER! 


Completely portable, the FISCHBEIN BAG 
CLOSER weighs only 101 pounds, operates from 
any electrical outlet. Over 5,000 users are now 
enjoying the advantages of this economical, ef- 
ficient machine. 


7 reasons why the 


FISCHBEIN BAG CLOSER 


pays for itself in a short time! 


1. Improves the appearance i 
of filled bags to increase 
sales appeal of your prod- 
uct! 

2. Keeps bags in good con- 
dition for further use. 


3. Machine closed bags save 
space by stacking better. 


4. Smaller bags can be used 
since there is no bunching 
at top of bag. 


5.No chance of bag tops 
opening and contents 
spilling. 

6. Sewing thread is cheaper 
per bag than other ma- 
terials. 


7. Reduces labor cost by 
speeding up closing oper- 
ation! 


Address inquiries to: 


DAVE FISCHBEIN COMPANY 
Industrial Sewing Machinery : 


DEPT. 2E, 38 GLENWOOD AVE. + MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA 


JOHNNY 


Says: 


“Folks say I’m a good mixer. 
They must know what 
they’re talking about because 
I’m successful in getting 
into so many good feed 

and mineral mixes.” 


Johnny is made of ALDEN 
Calcium Carbonate which 
gives you 39% available 
calcium in your feeds. Test- 
proved by an independent 
laboratory, ALDEN Ground 
Limestone Products have 
maintained uniform quality 
and purity for over 

twenty years. 


Specify ALDEN when you 
order calcium feed 
supplements. 


Manufactured by 
IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


The Worlds Choscest 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


| Come from W &D 
Such as 


FISH MEAL 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Min. 88 B.P.L. (about 18% Phosphorus) 


BONE MEAL 
Sterilized and Steamed 
. . . and all Feed Ingredients 


Wire, Write, Telephone for Quotations 


1873 — 80th ANNIVERSARY — 1953 


Dichorses 


- 1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE. PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U. S. A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 TELETYPE: PH 109 
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—In the Mill 


bad rubbish! 
FARM POLICY 


On one topic—farm price supports—some criticisms of the 
President’s message have been heard, because he refused to com- 
mit himself firmly to any policy running beyond 1954. But he 
was hardly in position to tie himself down to any commitments, 

He has appointed an advisory group of high-caliber leaders in 
the fields of agriculture and food handling and processing. It 
would be inconsistent of him to announce a policy before having 
the benefit of their study and recommendations. 

Some farmers have expressed the fear that prices of the princi- 
pal farm products will be allowed to slump, after the existing 
support legislation expires in 1954. As one senator who has fol- 
lowed farm problems closely for many years, I am convinced 
there is no basis for this fear. 

On the contrary, I believe that this 83rd congress will definitely 
enact legislation of some sort to maintain at least the present 
general level of farm prices, and in fact aiming toward full parity 
if possible. 

Such legislation might take a radically different form from the 
methods now employed. For example, it might employ some form 
of two-price system, with domestic prices maintained at or near 
parity, while products moving into export are priced at lower 
world prices. That is simply one of the suggestions being dis- 
cussed here. Properly operated, such a system could be very 
effective, without any drain on the federal treasury. ; 

Whatever program or device is employed, I feel certain that 
farm prices will be maintained at prosperity levels. 


KOREA 


No doubt the most striking and far-reaching change in policy 
made by the President since his inauguration is his decision to 
permit the Chinese Nationalist forces on Formosa to launch raids 
and attacks against the Chinese mainland, the flank of our enemy. 

Some have argued that this strategy may “extend the war.” 
But the war was “extended” by the Chinese Communists them- 
selves, when they came into Korea.- How could this decision 
“extend” it further? 

Nor am I impressed by the scare-talk, warning us against getting 
an American army involved on the continent of China. During 
his recent visit here, British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
made such a statement, but I felt his comments were unworthy 
of his usual sound judg ment. 

There is no such danger, unless we deliberately send an army 
into China. We cannot be involved within China, unless we 
choose to get ourselves involved. I feel sure no one in a position 
of authority in Washington has any intention of sending an Ameri- 
can army to the mainland of China under any circumstances. 


The new policy of releasing the Nationalist Chinese forces on 
Formosa should serve to put severe pressure on the Chinese 
Communists at a vulnerable point. I suspect our new commander- 
in-chief will adopt other measures to increase that pressure. 


In due course, we may be able to build up such pressure that we 
will be able to force an end to the fighting. It is a matter of 
negotiating for peace from a position of strength, instead of 
weakness. 

Thus far we have asked and pleaded for peace, but we have done 
nothing to make the enemy want peace very badly. We have even 
refrained from hurting them very much during the protracted 
negotiations. Perhaps if new measures of this kind begin to really 
hurt the Communists, we shall get results. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that we have now finally 
adopted one of the measures originally advocated by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, nearly two years ago. 


(Continued from page 25) 


COLLAPSE IN CATTLE MARKETS 


During the last few weeks, many members of congress have 
been seriously concerned at the drastic drop in cattle and other 
prices. Cattle constitute the basic industry throughout much of 
the farm and ranch area. In many ways, the price of cattle is 
an index to our prosperity throughout the Midwest and West. 


As this is written, the price collapse has already gone to tremen- 
dous lengths, and has inflicted severe losses on farmers and 
stockmen who have been forced to sell. 
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WERTHCO PRINT 
FEED BAGS 


A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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—A Political Climate 


(Continued from page 23) 


But there is not much merit in any talk 
of famine in America’s future. We could 
feed twice our present population if we 
were forced to do so, from direct feeding of 
our cereals alone—but it wouldn't be the 
kind of diet our people like, nor that you 
feed dealers are interested in. 

If we have touched ceilings in produc- 
tion of the protective foods through in- 
dividual animals, then to me, a country 
feed dealer like most of you in this room, 
it seems that we can wisely put our atten- 
tion to increased volume through upbuild- 
ing the flocks and herds of our communi- 
ties until the average—and not just the 
exceptional—animals are near the ceiling. 
To me it means that I must take interest 
in the customer’s breeding and management 
of his animals, and must be able to work 
intelligently with those whose herds and 
flocks need upgrading. And I must be 
everlastingly certain that my feeds are keep- 
ing pace in quality with the improved 
animal quality on the farms. 

To me, there is another problem to be 
met as this population grows rapidly larger. 
More and more people in cities must be 
provided with food and fiber from fewer 
and fewer men on farms. Farmers are now 
only about 15 per cent of our population, 
yet they produce about 50 per cent of the 
raw materials of our national industry. The 
national political leadership believes that 
farmers are becoming such a minority in 


Hou to ENRICH... 


numbers that they require more and more 
protection against the majority. This pro- 
tective feeling is increased as politicians 
realize that the farm minority is so grouped 
as to provide political control in enough 
states to swing the balance in close na- 
tional elections. Although I am in no sense 
a prophet (even away from home), it is 
my conviction that loans and price supports 
in fairly generous measure are a part of our 
government farm program for many years 
to come. 


I am just as surely convinced that the 
American people have repudiated the idea 
of price controls and wage controls dur- 
ing peacetime. For some months, it has 
been obvious that the present price control 
and wage control system has broken down 
and has become largely a question of poli- 
tical face-saving. It is generally believed 
in Washington that the congress will let 
active price control die on April 30, but 
that there will be set up some standby 
system of control that could be used im- 
mediately in the event of outright war or 
during a new and dangerous, but unex- 
pected inflation. 

For a few months, in the meantime, we 
have price control on the books, and it is 
a continuing nuisance to the feed trade. 
You feed men are not so much concerned 
with it now, because feed prices are com- 
monly below ceiling prices and your mar- 
gins are controlled by competition’ rather 
than by law. We in the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association have had an 
interesting experience with retail feed price 


Enrich your feed mixes the easy, economical way. Use 
Gorton's Al-Fish Blend—the multi-vitamin ingredient that 
gives you top-quality feed at the lowest possible cost. 
Gorton's Al-Fish Blend contains every essential vitamin 
and protein factor—adding them to your feed in one 
simple operation when used as recommended. 

Gorton's Al-Fish Blend saves you the high costs of han- 
dling, mixing, and weighing—with no worry about pos- 
sible market declines on costly vitamin and protein in- 


gredients. 


Order Gorton's Al-Fish Blend. Do it today—enrich and 


save the easy way. 


regulations in OPS. Some months ago, 
when they had set narrow and unrealistic 
retail margins on three feed ingredients, we 
asked the OPS to bring these margins into 
line with what we considered requirements 
of the law. First, they insisted that these 
few fixed margins were not a pattern, and 
that they soon would have an overriding 
regulation to make them more realistic. 
They suggested a survey in the field, and 
we protested that it would take too much 
time—that the problem was then immedi- 
ate. They called in two nationally recog- 
nized retail feed consultants, and then de- 
cided to consider some of our association's 
trade cost figures in the absence of a 
survey. Later, they decided they could 
not act on these trade figures alone. After 
a few more weeks, (they) announced that 
they had insufficient funds to make their 
own survey. So there the matter rests, and 
only by virtue of lowered grain and in- 
gredient prices in the field has our trade 
escaped the penalties of blundering con- 
fusion in a government agency. Lately, in 
hepe rather than expectation, our associ- 
ation has asked for the decontrol of all 
feeds and ingredients. 


Lincoln, in discussing one of his wartime 
generals, described the man as having “the 
slows.” This, to me, is the primary fault 
in a government control agency. It has 
neither the information nor the skill to 
manage a national price structure of such 
bewildering complexity, and their whole in- 
efficiency is too often tied up in the snarls 
of radical ideology or political opportunism. 
They always develop “the slows.” 


for Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div, 


177 MILK STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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More than a year ago we began working 
with the wages and hours division on the 
meaning of a retail feed sale. Congress 
had amended their law, and had spelled out 
certain requirements they must meet be- 
fore writing their retail regulations. To 
men who are accustomed to read the Eng- 
lish language to get basic information, it 
seemed that the congressional requirement 
was plain and direct. But for more than a 
year the meaning of the phrase “as recog: 
nized in the industry” has been picked 
apart by the wages and hours division 
without any indication they have agreed 
upon an interpretation. Our association 
worked with them to gather figures from 
the various states, but even after we gave 
them more than 1,000 of our own survey 
forms, they have spent months in the in- 
action of doubt. We have some assurance 
now that they will sit down with us early 
in 1953 to seek agreement on that simple 
question, “What is a retail sale of feed?” 

During my years as an officer of the 
National, I have been increasingly impressed 
by the necessity of trade association work. 
Many years ago I found that it paid divi- 
dends to my own business. I enjoyed these 
dividends for some years because other 
men of our trade were willing to join in 
working out our common problems. I be- 
gan working with other grain and feed 
men at what you might call the precinct or 
ward level when I realized that I had as 
much responsibility in helping with the 
work as I had a right to benefit from it. 

An item I would suggest for your atten- 
tion in the coming year is that of the tre- 
mendous confusion of scientific knowledge 
in the feed trade. And by that I mean 
that our scientists brought new develop- 
ments so rapidly to use in the last 10 
years, that we have as yet been unable to 
keep up with it in the field. There is so 
much material available on feeds and feed- 
ing that no one man among you can hope 
within his lifetime to read or understand 
all of it that is important in his business. 
We need now, as never before, someone 
to correlate and summarize all this informa: 
tion into a textbook that we all could un- 
derstand and apply. 

We may see some important changes in 
the American farm program within the 
next few years. For many years our asso- 
ciation has urged a step that has just been 
taken by the new administration—the nam- 
ing of an agricultural commission to study 
the whole farm problem outside of the area 
of politics. We are encouraged by this, 
and by the appearance that men at the top 
of national agriculture now are farm sci- 
entists rather than farm politicians. We 
think we at least have a climate within 
which the whole confused problem of farm 
relief can be handled on a basis of logic 
rather than the base of politics. Within 
this new climate we hope to fit the agri- 
cultural study committee of our association. 

This committee worked unofficially for a 
year before the election hoping to come up 
with a plan that might help eliminate gov- 
ernment from business, from the grain and 
feed business. At the last convention, this 
group was made an official committee of 
our association with duties to study ways 
and means of getting government out of 
business and still have the same frame-work 
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of farm legislation that congress has de- 
creed for the next two years. We are 
given some hope that through this effort 
our committee will be asked to confer with 
the administration’s agricultural commission 
to accomplish this end. For the first time 
in 20 years, we hope to have an opportunity 
to express constructive suggestions that will 
be listened to. It is not our thought that 
we should suggest, as a group, where sup- 
port prices should be put or what benefits 
or protection a producer should have any 
more than that producer should suggest 
what rates of handling we should have 
when government offers us a contract for 
the handling of its grain. However, it is 
the desire of this group and the policy of 
our association that whenever any program 
for agriculture enters the field of our trade, 


we should have the privilege of consulta- 
tion on what that area shall be. It is this 
climate, this new climate, that appears to 
be more healthy for our trade. 

We in the feed trade depend upon a 
very high quality American diet. More 
and more commercially mixed feeds are 
going each year into the production of our 
protective foods, and each year the quality 
of the feed is improving. The encourage- 
ment of better feeding, breeding and man- 
agement on the average farm is a prime 
purpose of a feed association, and the 
steady improvement of feed quality is an 
association’s first concern. 

@ ERNEST EICHER, Sun Prairie, Wis., 
has been appointed manager of the R-K 
Feed Mill. 


Shell. 


PACKAGED IN BAGS 
Paper 

25 |b. - 50 Ib. - 80 Ib. 
Burlap 
100 Ib. 


P. O. BOX 784 


Cash in on a 
QUALITY PRODUCT 
Sell Your Customers 


Your customers chickens need the calcium and other valuable 
trace mineral found in Mayo’s “Snow Flake” Pure Reef Oyster 


Mayo’s “Snow Flake” is 100 per cent usable — washed, crushed 
-kiln dried —air floated and correctly graded. Strictly a Quality 
product for Quality Dealers. Write, wire or ‘phone for prices. 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


NOW IN MAYO'S NEW 
10 ib. “FEED-O-MAT" 
Something new—the “Feed-O- 
Mat” Package. A handy, econ- 
omical, 10 Ib. box that is an 
Automatic Feeder. You need 
this package. Packed (6) to case. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


: 
NEW-IMPROVED 
e950 


Custom Mix 


HS ? if In our area, the ground hog saw his shadow so it looks like a long stretch 

1 ~— \ of winter ahead. That makes it tough especially after spending a few days in 

the Phoenix, Ariz., sunshine with the American Dehydrators association at 

NT 62s = its annual convention. Then later enjoying the balmy California weather for 
alg apus MORRHUA oN a few.more days and now back to the old grind in the cold and snow. 

cag 6A (coo 18H) - The Paradise Inn in Phoenix, where the ADA met, offered fine accommoda- 


Ay Pee NT W Fi HW tions and it seemed strange for us northerners to have people swimming in 
iene NI the hotel pool in the middle of January. 


However, Executive Secretary Lloyd S. Larson knows how to pick the spots 


and it looks as if the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, between Biloxi and Gulfport in 
RESULTS BRING REWARDS... Mississippi, might get the meeting next year. At least, Mr. Larson has checked 


SO FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS its facilities and they look good. 


Convention plans for the meeting of the Illinois Feed association to be held 
with in Springfield, Nov. 17-20, are already in high gear, according to an announce- 
ment by Jay Dusek, promotion manager for Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 


Cc L Oo o T kK AT E cago, who serves as publicity chairman for the association. The meeting will 
CLO-TRATE products can be 


used at formula-recommended 
levels with utmost confidence. 
Top-quality oils, manufacturing 
know-how and rigid laboratory 
control . . . these are your as- 
surance of premium quality. 
_Competitively priced . . . and 
available in potencies to meet 
your formula requirements. 


be held jointly with the Illinois Poultry Improvement association. Here is 
a photo of the convention committee taken when it met Jan. 7 in Springfield. 
Shown are, left to right, seated, Ralph Colburn, Decatur; L. A. Schafer, 
Springfield: Dean Clark, Chicago; Wallace Hinkle, Springfield; Vernon Frye, 


Paris; Standing, Tom Keigwin, Bushnell; John White, Beardstown; Clarence 

WHEN FORMULAS REQUIRE Ems, Springfield; Ray Huston, Morris; Walter Williams, Monticello; Mr. 

VITAMIN D ONLY... Dusek, Chicago; Carl Schafer, Springfield; Gerald Weaver, Williamsfield: 
CLO-TRATE A. C. Myren, Springfield; and Elmer Roth, Fairbury. 

“DRY D” Bob Norcott, sales manager for Chase Bag Co. at Milwaukee, is a lucky 

en fellow. Mrs. Norcott presented him with twin girls at 2 a.m. Jan. 2. That 

S wt D-activated makes four girls and a boy for the Norcotts. Even in their joy, there is a sad 

aT aed in ary, free-flowing side. Had the girls been born on Jan. 1, the Norcotts would have received 

powder form. Contains not less $1200 from a national firm under a promotion deal and if they had been born 

| than 1500 International Chick 26 hours and one minute earlier they could have counted for two exemptions 


Units of Vitamin D; per gram. 


FIDY 

Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast 
ffective economical source 

stamin for four-footed 

animal feeds. 

| FIDY is distributed by te 

1 Laboratories in the Midwestern, 

Southern & Southwestern states. 

For greater efficiency . - - 

For higher production . - - 

For increased profits . - - 


INSIST ON WHITE'S 


on 1952 income tax. 


Virg Chladek, super seed salesman for Standard Seed & Feed Co., Madison, 
Wis., is recuperating from a gall bladder operation performed during the 
New Year holiday period. 

Bob White, the flying Chicago broker, made tracks recently. He left Chi- 
cago by plane at 3 a.m. New Year's day, arrived in Los Angeles in time to 
see the Rose Bowl game, conducted his business on the west coast, saw his 
mother, attended the dehydrators’ convention, and was back home before 
you knew he was gone. 

Don Lourie, president of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, who has been ap- 
pointed undersecretary of administration in charge of reorganization of the 
state department, is well known to feed men. He is also known widely as an 
all-American quarterback at Princeton University in 1920. He has been with 
Quaker Oats Co. since 1922 and has been president since 1947. 

If you get to Los Angeles, don’t miss seeing the hixurious offices of James 
H. Seley & Co. in the new Statler Center building. Incidentally, Dick Glowe, 
who is now with Seley after having spent a number of years in Chicago, 
recommends the California sunshine to his midwestern friends. 
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John Melville, who owns Central Feed 
Supply Co., Chicago, but spends most of 
his time in Tuscon, Ariz., dropped over to 
Phoenix for the ADA meeting. He now 
raises championship palomino horses. 


It’s Grandpa Bill Andersen. The general 
manager of New England By-Products 
Corp., Boston, gained that title Jan. 8 when 
his daughter, Mrs. June Erickson, gave 
birth to a girl at Panama City, Fla. First 
time for Bill! 


The bureau of animal industry is carrying: 


on feeding experiments with identical twin 
calves and needs more subjects. Breeders 
who are within 200 miles of Washington, 
D. C., and have identical twin calves are 
requested to write C. F. Winchester, bureau 
of animal industry, Beltsville, Md. Should 
you know of any such calves, you can help 
in this experiment. 


Asher Hobson, who retired Feb. 1 as 
professor of agricultural economics at the 


ASHER HOBSON 


University of Wisconsin, has been named 
chairman of the American Institute of Co- 
operation. Mr. Hobson replaces Ezra Taft 
Benson, the new secretary of agriculture of 
the United States. 


We have always known THE FEED 
BAG to be much in demand in this country 
and in many places of the world. But now 
it can be told we are in demand behind the 
Iron Curtain. The other day we received a 
one-year subscription from Moscow to be 
sent to the following address: Filial Biblio- 
teki, Akademii Nauk SSSR, Baltijsky Pose- 
lok 42-B, Moscow 57, USSR. We were 
curious and asked Dr. R. S. Smal-Stocki, 
professor of Russian at Marquette Univer- 
sity, what this name meant. He said this 
was the library of the highest scientific acad- 
emy in the Soviet Union—the Academy of 
Sciences. Incidentally, did you notice in 
the address Moscow uses zone numbers? 
Maybe they originated that, too! 


Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, held a 
turkey banquet Jan. 28 at Kalona, Iowa. 
When Carl Corpman of Brighton won a 
42 pound eight-month-old Kent-fed bird, 
he turned it back to be raffled for the 
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March of Dimes. It finally sold to L. D. 
Van Zante, Eddyville turkey grower, for 
$73 and he presented it to Larry Jones, 
Methodist minister at Kalona. 

Loyd Faris, officer of the W. J. Small Co. 
division of ADM, is now also known as 
Hasteen Kloh. Indians in Phoenix at the 
ADA convention took him into their tribe 
with this name, which means Chief Alfalfa. 

With spring a few months off we are re- 
minded of a definition of fishing: a delusion 
entirely surrounded by liars in old clothes 


@ KEITH PARKS, Monroe, Wash., has 


been appointed manager of the Globe Feed 
Store. 


NEW DIRECTOR 
Election of Percy J. Ebbott, president of 
the Chase National Bank, to the board of 
directors of International Paper Co., New 
York City, has been announced by Presi- 
dent John W. Hinman. He was named to 
succeed Winthrop W. Aldrich, former chair- 
man of Chase, new U.S. ambassador to 
Great Britain. 
@ E. M. GRIFFIN, Coquille, Ore., has suc- 
ceeded Mel Drews as general manager of 
the Pacific Feed & Seed Store. 
@ NELS ULLELAND, Kent, Wash., has 


been named manager of Granger’s Supply, 


replacing Bill Redhead. 


MODEL M-5472. 


* 


... permit closest separation, independence 
and accurate control of each separation on all 
varieties and grades of seed and grain . 
cleaner seed in 


GREATER OUTPUT WITH FEWER RUNS 


Variable speed screens, visible and easily 
interchangeable from the front, slide in and 
out OVER full length, steel-back brushes car- 
ried on two tracks under each screen. Screen 
pitch adjustable while operating. Flood-proof, 
plug-proof hoppers with “over-the-top” feed, 
assure an even, full-width flow to screens. 


MODEL M-5472. Two full sets of screens oper- 
ate together for 2,000 bu. per hr. capacity or 
separately on different grains without changing 
screens. 


MODEL H-454 Selective tandem arrangement 
permits: 1 scalper with 3 bottom screens, 2 top 
with 2 bottom screens, 3 top with 1 bottom 
screen, 1 top with 1 bottom screen followed 
by 1 top and 1 bottom screen. 


MODEL GS-54. All steel construction. 3 screens 
and 2 air operations. Large capacity on small 
floor space. 


MODEL 334-A. 3 screen operations. New, ac- 
curate air separation. Floor space: 5x7 ft. 
Average hourly capacity: 25 bushels fine seed 
to 150 bushels grain. 


MODEL 334-A 
Increase your profits NOW! Use coupon to obtain FREE catalog. 


CRIPPEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
503 Virginia Street Alma, Michigan 


Please send free catalog and prices on Crippen Cleaners. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY & STATE 


eg97e 


nS — 
MODEL H-454 
MODEL GS-54 
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ROBERT J. STEVENS 


Appointment of Robert J. Stevens as 
multiwall division sales manager has been 
announced by Chase Bag Co. of Chicago. 
Mr. Stevens has been a member of the 
firm’s general sales department staff since 
1950. 


Earlier, he served as sales manager for 
Chase at Buffalo. Another multiwall ap- 


Since 1906 — 


pointment announced by Vice President 
R. N. Conners is that of G. N. Burns as 
regional sales manager at New Orleans. 
Mr. Burns formerly served at Chicago in 
the general sales office. 


Asher Hobson Retires at 
University of Wisconsin 


Asher Hobson, well known professor of 
agricultural economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, retired from active teaching 
work on Feb. 1. University regents ac- 
cepted his resignation at a meeting in 
January and at the same time named him 
professor emeritus. 

Dr. Hobson received his early training 
at Wisconsin, taking a masters degree in 
agricultural economics there in 1915. A 
native of Kansas, he had previously gradu- 
ated from the University of Kansas. He 
received his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, Switzerland, in 1931. 

His first teaching post was at Wisconsin, 
where he was named an assistant in agri- 
cultural economics while a postgraduate 
student. In 1916, he became director of 
markets for the state of Washington. At 
the same time, he was on the agricultural 
economics staff at Washington State Col- 
lege. 

In 1920-21, the economist joined the 
office of farm management of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. On leaving USDA, 
he became an associate professor in agri- 
cultural economics at Columbia University. 


> 


He returned to USDA in 1930 as head 
of the division of foreign agricultural 
service but a year later returned to Wis- 
consin as full professor and acting chair- 
man of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment. His chairmanship was made per- 
manent a year later and he served in that 
post until 1948. 

In addition to his active teaching and 
government work, Prof. Hobson served in 
an advisory capacity with various economics 
groups. In 1922-29, he was the American 


‘delegate at the International Institute of 


Agriculture in Rome. On his return, he 
served as consulting economist to the 
federal farm board for two years. He was 
secretary-treasurer of the American Farm 
Economics association from 1931 to 1946 
and was its president in the following year. 
He has been a trustee of the American 
Institute of Cooperation since 1944 and 
was named chairman of the board of 
trustees in 1949. 


Boulay Bros. Completes 
Rebuilding of Its Mill 


Boulay Bros., Fond du Lac, Wis., formal- 
ly dedicated its rebuilt feed mill in mid- 
January. The structure was damaged in 
August, 1951 but now has been completely 
rebuilt and modernized. The company is 
now in its 54th year of operation. 

Grand opening festivities were held on 
Jan. 17, with more than 100 prizes awarded 
to customers and friends who toured the 
plant. 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. APRIL 30, 1907, NO. 62,360 OCT. 8, 1946, NO. 424,533 


MINERAL FEED 


all-purpose 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, BORON, 
IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace minerals in carefully calculated pro- 
portions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Also Contains 


@ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS AND JOBBERS WAREHOUSES FROM COAST TO COAST 


By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write today regarding our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


e 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Weather 


Forecast 


| 


3 | i 
iN | | 
_1953 
MAR. 8-15 
1955 |Ill 


Feb. 15-21. The weather grows warm 
and mainly fair over Texas, north Florida, 
and much of the Gulf coast, and it con- 
tinues warm, with slackening rains and 
snows, over the Atlantic seaboard. Biting 
cold weather appears in central Canada, 
and some of this will cover the Great Lakes 


area. It will be cold 
Rocky mountain area. 
ens over the Pacific 
air grows wetter here. 

Feb. 22-28. Cool air reaches the Gulf of 
Mexico, increasing rains in this area. Cold 
air in modified form reaches the Atlantic 


also over the middle 
Warm weather slack- 
Northwest, and the 


seaboard, making snows over the Appa- 
lachians and rains near salt water. The 
Great Lakes and middle Great Plains areas 
grow warmer, with mostly fair weather, and 
considerable masses of warm air appear over 
Oregon, northern California, and nearby 


areas. 


March 1-7. Warm air in considerable vo!- 
ume flows across the Great Plains, the Great 
Lakes, and much of the Southwest, bringing 
mostly fair weather with it. It remains cool 
over the lower Ohio valley and the middle 
Atlantic seaboard, and it will also be cool 
in the far Northwest. The Gulf coast is 
warm. The northern Atlantic slope will be 
warm and all the Atlantic slope be inclined 


' to be rainy or snowy. 


March 8-15. Warm, dry weather contin- 
ues over large areas of the Great Plains. 
It will be warm and wet over the upper 
Great Lakes and most of the Atlantic sea- 
board. The weather grows colder, with 
probable storm and snow over the lower 
Great Lakes and the Ohio valley. Weather 
remains cool and mostly dry in the North- 
west and the southern Pacific slope grows 
cooler. 


ON ADM BOARD 
Henry W. Collins has been elected a 
director of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, the firm has announced. Mr. 
Collins is vice president of west coast grain 
operations for ADM. 


DESIGNERS OF WORLD'S FINEST, MOST MODERN, 


Wenger Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mills 


Wenger Pellet Cooler— j 


Handles Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Type Pellets 
L 


loa, 
we. ences 


Continuous production with swivel incline auger 


Wenger 600 Series Wenger 700 Series 
Molasses Mixer 


Molasses 
Storage 
Tank Pump 


Wenger 600 with swivel incline feeder 
—swivels 250°—feeds out of 12 mixers 


Wenger 100 Series 


MOLASSES MACHINERY 


Liquid Feeder 


50 and 100 SERIES feeds molasses direct to 
tempering chamber of hard type pellet mill. 
Adds More Molasses — Does It Easier. 


No baffles or feeder wings to crush range 
cubes—no jamming or scuffing — moves 
pellets gently across air stream — conveys 
to convenient locations for bagging—hangs 
under ceiling where space is usually avail- 
able—pulls cold air from outside building. 


Write for Full Information 


WENGER MIXER MFG. CO. 
Sabetha, Kansas 
EXPORT DIVISION: 
301 Scarritt Arcade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Bucket Elevators 
Spouting 
Hoppers 
Bins 
Screw Conveyors 
Screw Feeders 
Conveyor Troughs 
Special Size and 
Pitch Conveyors 


L. BURMEISTER CO. 


4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


FOR 
THIRTY 
YEARS| 


j 
1X 
PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


This trusted symbol has represented purity and profit 
to poultry feeders everywhere, for maximum egg 
production. 

Leading feed dealers rely on Pilot Brand Oyster Shell 
for sustained quality, feeder satisfaction and profits 
to them, constantly stimulated by powerful 

National Advertising in farm papers and radio. 

The familiar blue Pilot Wheel trade-mark 

will continue to be their guarantee of 

satisfaction and repeat sales. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Grease es Hyperkeratosis 
Cause Is Now Discounted 


Danger of cattle catching hyperkeratosis 
from grease and oil used around the farm 
has decreased, according to Dr. R. P. Link 
of the University of Illinois. Petroleum 
processors, he said, have been warned of 
the danger of using highly chlorinated 
naphthalenes in their products and have 
removed them. 


Though this danger has been largely 
removed, Dr. Link warned that the disease 
may still be caused by unknown toxic ma- 
terials used on the farm. Disease has been 
produced experimentally in the university's 
research laboratory by feeding cattle select 
batches of processed concentrates, roofing 
asphalt, and timothy hay. 


Because hyperkeratosis, commonly known 
as X-disease, has been a serious threat to 
the U.S. cattle industry, Dr. Link advised 
farmers to keep a close watch on herds for 
signs of it and to take immediate steps to 
discover causes. In the southwestern United 
States, he asserted, cattle worth more than 
four million dollars already have died or 
been slaughtered because of the disease. 


Maryland’s 1952 Crops of 


Corn, Soya Set Record 


A record 1952 harvest of both corn and 
soybeans was noted by the Maryland crop 
reporting service for its state recently. The 
records, based on yield per acre, reveal that 
average production of corn was 46 bushels 
per acre and soybean returns were 18 
bushels. 


Production increases over 1951 were reg- 
istered by corn, soybeans, oats, alfalfa, les- 
pedeza hay, and lespedeza seed. Wheat pro- 
duction remained stationary in relation to 
1951 yields while production of the other 
crops was less than in 1951. The corn pro- 
duction figure is significant because the 
acreage devoted to that crop has dropped 
almost in half since the 1890's. 


THE FEED BAG 


"It's okay to mention olives but lay off 


pickled pigs' feet; Alma's expecting!" 


CARTOON BY TOWNSEND 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Chicks — Brooding, Feeding, Rearing, by 
G. E. Annin, W. W. Cravens, and M. L. 
Sunde, University of Wisconsin Extension 
Service, Madison, free. 

Beginning poultrymen and feed dealers 
will enjoy this clear, illustrated pamphlet 
on chick care. The authors begin with the 
physical layout of the young birds’ quar- 
ters and proceed through the birth and 
growing stages of the chicks. Some cartoons 
are included with the photographs and 
drawings to illustrate symptoms of chick 
disease. Altogether, it serves as a good, 
brief introduction to the subject of chick 
care, especially handy are the tables on 
ration consumption for chick starting and 
broiler operations. 

Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: _ 

Delaware—annual report of the state 
board of agriculture for 1951-52. Issued 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1952. For 
a copy write to the board of agriculture, 
Dover. 

Wisconsin—commercial feeds in Wiscon- 
sin, 1952. Net sales of feed in the state, 
report of state inspection, and glossary of 
technical terms. Write to the Wisconsin 


HERE’S WHY 


ASSURED YEAR "ROUND SUPPLY 

Uninterrupted shipments from 
29 of the largest moss peat 
plants in Germany assures you 


of adequate supplies at all times. > 


NO SEASONAL SALES LOSS 

Your requirements booked now, 
will enable us to arrange ship- 
ments to arrive at port when you 
want it. No spring sales loss! 


a SOLIDLY PACKED BALES 


You get a well packed bale with a maxi- 
~~ peat per bale. 


mum amount oO 


Only superior quality moss peat of poul- 


try or garden grade is used. 
AVAILABLE IN MANY SIZED BALES 


You can order Jumbo, Standard, Utility, 


Halves and Quarter bales. 


—FOR HORTICULTURE OR POULTR 


write — wire — phone 


J-M TRADING CORPORATION 
1 W. Jackson Blvd.—Phone WAbash 2-2065—Dept. F.8. , Chicago 4, Ill. 
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department of agriculture, Madison. 

Nebraska—annual report of commercial 
feeds and fertilizers for 1952. Write to the 
department of agriculture and inspection, 
Lincoln. 

Kentucky—quarterly report on official 
feed samples analyzed by the feed and fer- 
tilizer department. This report covers the 
July-September, 1952, period. For a copy, 
write to Kentucky agricultural experiment 
station, Lexington. 

Texas—annual report of the feed control 
service for 1951-52. Write to Texas agri- 
cultural experiment station, College Station. 


Animal Health Institute 
Will Convene April 7-9 


The Animal Health Institute will hold 
its 13th annual meeting in New York City 
April 7-9, Executive Secretary Dal Bruner 
has announced. The convention will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Scheduled to address the meeting are 
Dr. H. E. Moskey, food and drug adminis- 
tration; Dr. O. E. Herl, bureau of animal 
industry; and Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


MODERN PROCESSING PLANTS 

Our 29 plants have latest equip- 
ment to assure proper prepara- 
tion of all grades—in granu- 
lations to fit your needs. 


COMPETITIVELY PRICED 


You get all of the above advan- 
tages at competitive prices, 
because J-MTC moss peat is 
priced to build volume sales. 


Let Us Talk to You and Prove 
Our Ability to Serve You! 


If there is one thing that guarantees the 
success of a dealer it is prosperous custom- 
ers. No matter how clever and hard-work- 
fing a dealer may be, if his customers are 
not making money the chances are he will 
make very little either. Therefore, it makes 
good sense for the dealer to do every thing 
he can to increase the prosperity of his 
customers. 


And one important thing for every poul- 
try man is to start his pullet chicks early 
in January. This January is passed, but 
now is the time to begin thinking about 
NEXT January. The buying habits of a 
lifetime are not going to be changed by a 
few words or little signs in December. Talk 
early starting to your customers all year 
long. To change habits requires time and 
patience, but in the long run it will pay 
off for you in the increased prosperity of 
your customers. 


_ One way to encourage early production 
is to keep reminding the people who come 
in your store of egg prices. During the 
summer months when prices are high and 
their chickens are not yet in production, 
post conspicuous signs to the effect that 
“Chicks started in January are laying eggs 
worth so many cents a dozen.”’ During the 
fall when late starters are coming in, 
compare the price then with what it was 
in the . A simple graph will drive 
home your point: early starting pays off. 

After eight or nine months of being con- 
stantly reminded that late starting costs 
him money, you will find that more and 
more poultrymen will start early next year 
. .. and will thank you for showing them 
how to make more money. 


One dealer made displays of large bank 
checks about 3 feet long. One was made 
out to Mr. Early Starter and the other was 
made out to Mr. Late Starter. The amount 
of money to Mr. Early Starter was con- 
siderably larger than that paid to Mr. Late 
rene an Simple, inexpensive, but very ef- 
ective. 


Another good buying habit is Shellbuild- 
er. Clean, pure ground reef oyster shell 
will literally let your customers get the 
most out of their chickens. Any dealer is 
better off and can build repeat business and 
customer confidence by selling the best. 
And in oyster shell there is nothing better 
than Shellbuilder. Naturally softened, natu- 
rally mellowed in the warm waters of the 
Guif of Mexico, Shellbuilder is NATURAL- 
LY better for your customers’ chickens. 


Try to keep two selling campaigns run- 
ning in your store at times: One topical 
and timely and the other long range and in 
the long run more important. Any dealer 
works hard, long hours, the additional time 
spent in planning and working to attract 
more sales and more customers is really 
only a fraction of the total time spent, but 
it may easily bring in the greatest returns. 


SHELLBUILDER C0 
Melrose Building 
HOUSTON, TE 
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Nebraska Convention Is 
Scheduled April 20-21 


Members of the Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers association will hold their silver 
anniversary convention at Hotel Paxton in 
Omaha April 20-21, President Avery Scott 
of Morrill has announced. Headlining the 
meeting will be problems concerning the 
relationship between country elevators and 
the food and drug administration. 


April 21 will be feed industry day at the 
Nebraska meeting. The group's feed dealer 
smoker will be held that evening. The an- 


nual dinner session is scheduled for April 
20. 


PAY WAY 
TONNAGE 


has shown a 
consistent 
increase year 
after year. 


WHY? 


Because Payway 
is a profitable 
line for dealers 


PAY ic FEED MILLS, Inc. 


TURKEY SCHOOL 


Fifty turkey servicemen attended a con- 
ference held Jan. 19-20 at Minneapolis, 
Hilltop Laboratories, sponsor of the meet- 
ing, has reported. Included in the events 
was a complete post-mortem practice session. 


Fescue-Foot Disease Is 
Reported in Kentucky 


A’ warning that stockmen must be on 
guard against appearance of fescue-foot, 
similar in clinical appearance to ergotism, 
has been voiced by Dr. F. E. Hull of the 
Kentucky experiment station. The fungus 
poisoning, originating on the heads of cer- 


tain grains and grasses, usually afflicts cattle 
and occasionally other livestock. 

The poison, he said, accumulates gradual- 
ly in the afflicted animal’s system and first 
shows itself in lameness. Tips of the tail, 
ears, or feet may suffer from lack of blood 
circulation and eventually die and fall off. 
The diseased animal may also have colicky 
pains followed by diarrhea. The disease is 
reported most common during the colder 
months of the year when prime grazing is 
scarce and animals consume less water. 

As soon as the first symptoms are noticed, 
the ergotized feed should be denied to the 
affected animal, Dr. Hull advised. They 
should be placed on a laxative feed, such 
as silage or a different type of pasture, and 
be given a good supply of water. 


Are man hours and handling 
costs cutting into your 
PROFITS? 

Let the Weight-O-Bulk buggy 


release your valuable men 


for other important jobs. 


Write: Allied Industries, Inc. 
1203 So. 125th Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


SUnset 2-9464 


Allied 

Bag Trucks cannot 
back away while 

being loaded 

Special exclusive design 

@ Easy to load 
@ Easy on bags 
@ Easy to wheel 


Ideal for handling bulk materials 
Available in 3 types and 7 sizes 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 0 


Teletype 14 . LD 44 


ows ™ 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
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—The Future 


(Continued from page 11) 


these things himself, at his own expense, 
and with his own birds or animals. We 
can't afford to do research with our custom- 
ers’ livestock. The feed must be of proven 
value when he gets it. 

2. High quality ingredients —a) reliable 
sources of supply; b) quality control pro- 
gram. 

Producers and distributors of the ingredi- 
ents that make up the scientific rations need 
to push ahead along the path of high quality. 
Progress will depend in a large measure on 
the developments of the great chemical and 
primary producing houses. They must offer 
to the feed manufacturer those products 
that tests have shown have merit, and the 
feed manufacturer must prove through his 
own tests and research that each ingredient 
is fully up to guarantee and will do the job 
required. 

Not only must we be able to determine 
the ingredients of the right quality. We 
must be able to screen out the bad from the 
good. The feeder must know that the con- 
tents of each bag will be alike in feed 
efficiency. We can’t afford to take short 
cuts on any one ingredient. An entire ra- 
tion of otherwise high quality ingredients 
can be wasted by including one inferior in- 
gredient. We must have a good quality 
control program to insure good quality de- 
livery on every lot of ingredients received. 

3. Proper mixing know-how — a) right 
milling machinery; b) trained and quality- 
minded men. 

The best formula with the highest grade 
ingredients obtainable can be worthless un- 
less properly mixed. The days of the old 
shovel mix are past. 


Our mills are expected to mix minute 
quantities so they are distributed through a 
ton of feed in such a way that every bite 
will contain all the nutrients required. We 
must give more and more attention to the 
milling processes which will become in- 
creasingly more complex. To do this, we 
must have the right milling machinery that 


will enable us to accurately weigh and con- 
trol the amount of each ingredient that goes 
into every bag. 

The final ingredient in our manufacturing 
process is “know-how,” which can come only 
through men who are thoroughly trained and 
are quality-minded. We must acquire that 
knack which results in just the right blend. 
We know the peculiarities of certain in- 
gredients and the capabilities of each ma- 
chine. Our manpower — from the top ex- 
ecutive to the mill sweeper— must be 
qualityyminded experts in their jobs, and 
with a sense of pride in their accomplish- 
ments. We must acquire the art of manu- 
facturing feeds, along with the science. 


The trends in livestock production are 
constantly towards larger and larger operat- 
ing units. Just a few years ago it was the 
common practice for the broiler operator to 
manage 10,000 broilers at a time. Today, 
many operators are managing broiler units 
of 40,000 at a time. 


City ordinances on the production of 
fluid milk have practically eliminated the 
small dairyman. To meet the sanitary re- 
quirements on the production of fluid milk 
in many areas the dairyman cannot have less 
than 100 milking cows in order to produce 
fluid milk at a profit. 

Hog growers are today feeding larger and 
larger size herds for fattening purposes and 
are specializing in the production of baby 
pigs. 

Cattle feeders are operating much larger 
units than ever before. 


While this trend to larger production 
units has been going on, the percentage of 
our total population engaged in agricultural 
activities has decreased from approximately 
30 per cent in 1918 of our total population 
to about 15 per cent. Thus fewer and fewer 
people are called upon to produce more and 
more of our protective foods — meat, milk, 
and eggs. 

The advancements in animal nutrition as 
a result of such things as the use of anti- 
biotics, Biz, etc. have placed a greater and 
greater demand on the feed manufacturer 
for his products and an equally increasing 
responsibility to serve the customer with 


PREMIER LITTER 


the best for poultry profits 


to prevent 
diseases! 


Premier Peat Litter 


spreads further e absorbs more 


_ lasts longer e costs less 


European and Canadian Peat Moss 


from our world-wide | resources 


Send for prices and details _ 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP., 535, FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK 7 
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products that will produce the maximum 


results. In the years ahead it is going to 
become increasingly important in the feed 
industry for us to focus our attention on 
the size of the unit of operation of the feed- 
er not only from a nutritional standpoint 
but to offer to that feeder services on the 
know-how and where-to market his products. 


Just how we in the industry will do this 
job will determine to what extent our growth 
in the future will be and if we in industry 
will accept these responsibilities there will 
be continued growth and continued respon- 
sibilities. In other words, our future is in 
our own hands. 

@ A. T. MC BRIDE, Lincoln, Calif., has 
opened Sandy’s Feed Store. 


YOUR 
BEST BUY 


IN 


CALF FEEDS 


Cream Calf Meal 


for gruel feeding 


Cream Calf Flakes 


(or Pellets) 
for dry feeding 


CONTAINS 
AUREOMYCIN 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Worthington Promoted by 
International Paper Co. 


R. R. Worthington has been appointed 
assistant sales manager for the Bagpak di- 
vision of International Paper Co., New 


Savings 
OnTo You 


> 7 


YOUR COST IS LOWER... YOUR PROFIT IS HIGHER... when 

ee stock BLUE BOW and BLUE CIRCLE Baler and Binder Twine. 
ade of 100% Sisal Fibre, fully treated against rodents and insects. 

We can supply you now at a lower price for immediate delivery or book 

your order for future delivery with a PRICE GUARANTEE. Deal 

Our prices are lower because we have the twine made especially for us in caters 

very large quantities and deal directly with the manufacturers. 


York City, Sales Manager R. I. LaMarche 
has announced. Mr. Worthington will be 
succeeded as sales manager of Bagpak’s 
machinery sales and service department by 
O. W. McDuffie. 

The new assistant sales manager joined 
Bagpak as an assistant chemist in Philadel- 


WANTED 


Salesmen 


Distributors 
Jobbers 


Nationally advertised from Coast 
to Coast—making it easier to sell. 


Phones: 524-838 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY 
any quantity 


Lowest prices on Rope and Wrapping Twine. WIRE OR PHONE! 


BOB STONE CORDAGE COMPANY National Twine Distributors 


Cane Feed MOLASSES 


Pacific Molasses Company has its 
own tank cars and tank trucks and 
its own distributing stations at 11 
strategic points throughout the coun- 
try. You can rely on prompt delivery 
—from a drum to a carload. Phone, 
wire or write our nearest office for 


CHARITON, IOWA 


phia 19 years ago. He was placed in charge 
of the firm’s research and development lab- 
oratory when it was moved to Camden, 
Ark., a year later. Transferring to sales, he 
was in charge of Midwest sales when he 
went on military leave in 1941. He was ap- 
pointed head of machinery sales and service 
when he returned to the company in 1946. 


Sharp Increase Is Noted 
In Imports of Fish Meal 


Sharp increases in imports of fish meal 
into the United States during the first 10 
months of 1952 have been reported by 
the National Fisheries Institute. Imports 
during that period were 204 per cent of 
those brought in during the same period 
of 1951. Imports exceeded domestic pro- 
duction during the 1952 survey period by 
9,000 tons. 

Total supplies of fish meal available in 
January-October, 1952, were 368,495 tons, 
of which 48 per cent represented domestic 
production. The ratio of imported material 
to domestic has increased steadily since 
1947, the Institute reported. That year 
was a low point for foreign imports which 
were set at 5.8 per cent of the total. In 
1948-50, the imports increased to 18.4 
per cent in 1951 and 40.3 per cent. 

Sharp rises in fish meal use by the 
feed industry have kept pace with expand- 
ing supplies, it is reported, and indicates 
the importance attached to the ingredient 
by feed manufacturers. Imported fish meal 
is not covered by any duty or quota. 


Nutrition 
is your 
Business 


prices and other information. 


215 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
120 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
DELTA BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
M & M BUILDING, HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Using formulas that insure outstanding 
results at competitive cost keeps you in 


business. That's why so many feed man- 
ufacturers like you depend on 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg Dallas 1, Texas 
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—A Flood 


(Continued from page 13) 


er following at Sherman's are prompt 
service and complete stocks of the things 
a farmer or stock grower wants and needs. 
Customer service has the same snap-and-go 
as the cleanup job after the flood, and it 
is this knowledge that they can get what 
they want, when they want it, that keeps 
patrons on the regular customer list. 

There is always a plentiful stock on 
hand here, not only of the most used 
items in the feed and seed lines, but also 
of hard-to-get, less commonly used feed 
and seed items, as well as such allied lines 
as fertilizer, stock and poultry remedies, 
stock sprays and other products. 

A twice-a-week delivery service is main- 
tained in North Topeka and Oakland, a 
nearby section of the city, and rural 
delivery is made on orders which justify 
a trip. The largest part of the business, 
though, is on drive-in and pick-up at the 
store, where anyone entering or leaving 
the city on the north can run in and pick 
up a feed order with the loss of almost 
no time. 

Probably the best advertisement for 
Sherman's is its reputation for helpful 
service and the good will it has built up 
among feed and seed buyers. Mr. Sherman 
uses a number of commercial advertising 
media, though, just to keep his name be- 
fore the public and see that people think 
of him when they think of feeds. News- 
paper, direct mail, and telephone directory 
advertising are some of the methods which 


New Florida Kraft Mill 
Of St. Regis Operating 


Production has started at the new kraft 
pulp, paper and board mill of St. Regis 
Paper Co. at Jacksonville, Fla., the New 
York City firm has announced. President 
Roy K. Ferguson revealed that the mill's 
capacity will be used principally in produc- 
ing material for the company’s contract 
customers. 

Present capacity is 100,000 tons of paper 
annually and this may be increased soon. 
According to Mr. Ferguson, close to a mil- 
lion dollars was spent in installing the most 
modern devices and equipment in the plant. 
John K. Ferguson is resident manager at 
Jacksonville with John A. McDermott serv- 
ing as general superintendent of the plant. 
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he finds most productive of business. 
“I don’t claim to be an advertising ex- 


pert myself,” he admitted. ‘Consequently 
I find it best to string along with my sup- 
pliers and use the tested types of adver- 
tising which they suggest. In the news- 
papers, for example, I usually use the 
stock ads which Staley provides and recom- 
mends for the season at hand. 

““Much the same is true of direct mail, 
except that I provide the mailing list of 


the people I want to contact and Staley 
circularizes them. In this way I can spend 
my time operating the store and giving 
customers the kind of service they want, 
instead of having to spend my time racking 
my brain for advertising ideas.” 

The great flood is now past history but 
it will serve for many years as a reminder 
to customers that R. H. Sherman will not 
spare any expense or effort to see that 
they are served, come what may. 


COD LIVER RESIDUE 


Made by enzymatic hydrolysis 
Not extracted — Liquid — Can be sprayed 


Recent experimental work has shown that cod 
liver residue contains newly discovered growth 


factors. 


Add these liver nutrients to your feeds and at 
the same time improve the palatability. 
Attractively priced in L/C/L, C/L and tank 


car lots. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 


NATIONAL MOoLaAsses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, 8337 


8 

TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 
a 

ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS 
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DIVISION MANAGER 


A. C. Hobbie has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Corona chemical division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, the 
firm has announced. He formerly held a 
departmental managership in the division at 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Tarrant, Bergren Named 
To Gainer Mills Staff 


R. V. Tarrant has been named general 
sales manager of Gainer Mills, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ill., President Carl Schafer has an- 
nounced. He previously was associated with 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 


and has had nearly a quarter-century of 
sales experience. 

New advertising manager for Gainer is 
H. E. Bergren, a University of Illinois gra- 
duate and World War II air force veteran. 
Mr. Bergren previously served with South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 


RALPH FIELD MOVES 

Ralph M. Field, former president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association, 
has moved from Tuscon, Ariz., to Santa 
Monica, Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Field have 2 
daughter and several other close relatives 
living near them in southern California. 
The Fields’ new address is 344 14th st. 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 
EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


FEED 


“All in 
one bag” 


e Minnesota 


LABORATORY 


Effectiveness of vitamin B-12 
and antibiotic feed supplements 
_ in finished feeds evaluated by 

| practical chick feeding studies 
VITAMIN AND AMINO 
ACID ASSAYS 


A.O.A.C. vitamin Ds chick assays 
U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
A assays 


Vitamin E biological assays 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical, and 
microbiological services 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. BOX.2059 @ MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


AL ZIMMERMAN 


Appointment of A! Zimmerman as rep- 
resentative for Indiana and Michigan has 
been announced by John Mecking, presi- 
dent of J-M Trading Corp., Chicago. 


Mr. Zimmerman is a veteran of naval 
service in World War II, having spent time 
in both European and Pacific theaters of 
operations. 


Major Fire Sweeps Ryde 
Feed Mill, $75,000 Loss 


A fire which caused more than $75,000 
damage swept the plant of Ryde & Co., 
Chicago, on Feb. 7. The blaze broke out in 
early morning hours and was confined to 
the third and fourth floors of Ryde’s feed 
mill. 

Rebuilding of the damaged milling sec- 
tion will begin shortly, according to com- 
pany officials. The firm’s extensive ware- 
house area was untouched by the fire. In- 
gredient supplies were undamaged. 
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Pillsbury Shifts McNeil 
From Utah to lowa Post 


Transfer of James C. McNeil, plant man- 
ager at Ogden, Utah, for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, to Clinton, Iowa, has 
been announced by Vice President B. J. 
Greer. At Clinton, Mr. McNeil will super- 
vise production for all Pillsbury feed mills. 

The new supervisor is a graduate of the 
University of North Dakota and joined 
Pillsbury in 1946 after discharge from the 
army. He was named assistant plant man- 
ager in 1947 and became manager later. 
He will be succeeded at Ogden by Henry 
E. Johnson, plant manager at Sacramento 
since 1947. Mr. Johnson will be replaced 
by Leonard Taylor. 


Parent Firm of Kraft Bag 
Makes Sales Appointments 


Three sales staff appointments have been 
announced by Gilman Paper Co., New 
York City, parent firm of Kraft Bag Corp., 
suppliers to the feed industry. Lawrence 
K. Norton was named assistant to Harry 
C. Lawless, vice president and director of 
sales, and two men were named sales 
representatives. 

Mr. Norton will work with Mr. Lawless 
at the firm’s New York headquarters. At 
the same time, the new assistant will head 
the sales department of Cellucord Corp., 
another Gilman subsidiary. Coming to Gil- 


Sell Swift's famous chicks and poults 
Golden Neck Layers — Sky-Hi Layers 


Sensational, fast-selling layers 


SWIFTS 


“Broiler-Built’ 


CHICKS 


great reputation. U. S. 
coastal states). 


Good dealerships still open. Cash in on this opportunity. Write or visit— 


Swift's Hatcheries and Sales Offices, Dept. H-23 


Twin Falls, Ida. 
Iowa Falls, Ia. 
Salina, Kan. 
Russellville, Ky. 
Montevideo, Minn. 


S:dalia, Mo. 
Kearney, Neb. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


North Portland, Ore. 
P. O. Box 567 


or GENERAL OFFICE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


* “Golden Neck’? and “Sky-Hi” Layers are Swift’s brand names for 
special strains of crossbred chicks. 


man paper from Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., Mr. Norton was for a time a Kraft 


Bag representative in the 
territory. 


Kenneth Rawson, formerly New York 


southwestern 


man’s gummed tape and general paper sales 
divisions, under Homer Lake. Another sales 
appointment is that of William Peist. He 


is now covering Gilman's western trading 
area from Chicago. Working under E. A. 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
* Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Protect Legitimate 

Feed Dealers 
tea) | GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 
1B) CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 


New Hamp — White Crosses 
Specialized meat-makers 


Broad-Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Whites 
More growers raise Swift’s Poults. 


= Swift’s Chicks and Poults are famous for their 
outstanding qualita: Nationally advertised. Backed by Swift & Company’s 
Approved, Pullorum-Passed (Pullorum-Clean in 


and New England representative for the 
Kraft organization, has been appointed rep- 
resentative in the eastern territory for Gil- 


Kendler, he will handle sales of Gilman 
gummed tape, wrapping, and converting 
papers. 


High sides follow con- 
tour of adjoining 
buckets on belt — 
eliminate loss gaps. 


indented bolt holes 
embed belt and pro- 
vide better traction 
over pulleys. 


MORE and MORE 
“NU-HY" BUCKETS 


Going to the Grain, Feed 
and Milling Industries 


Once you compare the design features of 
ae HY” Buckets you will quickly see 
wy year after year they remain FIRST 

OICE with elevator operators every- 
where! 
They give you the ultimate in perform- 
ance — enabling you to realize the high- 
est potential capacity of your elevator 


legs. 
ide bo ides 
They're Built Better, Ends welded to body uae ta end 
ide great i ity. 
Last Longer 
life. 
and Outperform for the and rigidit 
” Buckets means lower over 
Write for free costs . . . and you get this greatest of 


FORM No. 76to 
enable us to ana_ 
lyze your opera- | 
tions and make 
recommenda- & 
tions. 


bucket values at no extra cost. 


TRACE 


DRODUC7S 


Under one roof 


CALCIUM CARBONATE, STONEMO GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, 
STEAM BONEMEAL, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG 
RATIONS, KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, 
PEANUT MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, 
BREWERS GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED 
SOLUBLES, WHEY POWDER, SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK 
POWDER AND MILLFEED, BEET PULP, MOLASSES AND 
77 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Showell, Md. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Yoakum, Tex. 
West Point, Miss. 
Fresno, Calif. 


INC. 
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PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


Coming Events 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago..Feb. 16-17 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
Feb. 18 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Governor, Jeffer- 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 1-2 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation, Hotel President, Kan- National Feed Industry Show, Me- 


purified, high analysis phosphates, "so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 


Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of 
TRACE 
MINERALS 


MER MAM 


CONCENTRATE 


Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati...........March 17 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
March 19-20 


Animal Health Institute, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City 


April 7-9 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 


morial Auditorium, Buffalo 
June 8-10 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
June 8-10 


American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison une 21-24 


Association of Southern Feed & 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Clem- 


son College, Clemson S. C. 
June 22-23 


ers Association, Fairmont Hotel, 
San April 16-18 


Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 


‘, erals .. . Stabilized lodine, Manganese American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, Lake eration, Arena, Milwaukee 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers P 
Association, Hotel Kansan, To- Feed Nutrition School, University of 
peka May 1-2 Wisconsin, Madison.....Aug. 17-18 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


ciation, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
[ 


Angeles May 8-12 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
More Profits With 
Profit Brands! 


sociation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. May 13-15 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Leader Peat Litter 
Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 
Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford Products 
Servall (Staz-Dry) Poultry Litter 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C........Oct. 14-15 


Illinois Feed Association, Armory, 
Springfield Nov. 17-20 


national Boxing Club, the new board chair- 


e e 
Boxing s Jim Norris New man has announced plans to be active in 
overall management of Norris Grain Co. 
Norris Grain Chairman 


Bruce Norris, the new president, had served 
i i as vice president since 1949. 

James D. Norris has succeeded his late 
father as board chairman of Norris Grain 


Co., Chicago, the firm has announced. An- 


DIAMOND ALKALI SALES 
Net sales of Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 


| Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates | other son, Bruce A. Norris, has been named land, were 76 million dollars in 1952, the 
m. | Clear Quill Dog Foods | president of the —errr- firm has reported. This is a decline of four 
. Calf Manna Better known as president of the Inter- million dollars from 1951. 
| | Pilot Oyster Shells | 
i Golden West Condensed Buttermilk 
| Fertil | “MILLFEEDS OF ALL KIND" Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
Stans and BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 
| | | FEEDS OF ALL KIND... Fortify Your Feeds With 
| | 26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS NW 
4 Pro ducts WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS IVE CULTURE 
; &. eavey’s Feed-Rite Minerals | STALEY’S 50% HI PRO CON LIVE YEAST CULTURE 
. | Vitamin Oils- Dry Vitamins STALEY’S SOYBEAN OIL MEAL “THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
1 Southern Sunshine | STALEY’S GLUTEN FEED For Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 
; | WATERLOO @ HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL lowers feed cost. 
| | Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Z Write DIAMOND MILLS, Inc. 
L WATERLOO, IOWA 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. RAPIDS, IOWA 
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INTRODUCES GOVERNOR 

Introducing Gov. Herman Talmadge at 
the recent convention of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg association held at Atlanta 
was President Charles L. Davidson of Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. Mr. Da- 
vidson cited progress made in Georgia agri- 
culture and other fields under the Talmadge 
state administration. 


Vitamin Product for Pig 
Feeds Offered by Borden 


Addition of Krepro, a fortified blend of 
natural-source vitamins for use in pig pre- 
starter rations, to its line of supplements 
has been announced by the Borden Co., 
New York City. Vice President Charles 
F. Kieser noted that the new product re- 
sulted from two years of intensive study 
and testing. 


Designed to be creep-fed to baby pigs 
from the seventh day, Krepro is said to 
make weaning possible at five weeks. For 
complete information on this new Borden 
product, circle No. 16 on the Reader 
Service card. 


THREE SYMBOLS 
Three symbols basic in its feed products 
were stressed at January production and 
sales meetings held by Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., Danville, Ill. The three are quality, 
uniformity, and palatability, according to 
Technical Director O. E. Stamberg. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Its extensive line of direct and indirect 
lighting fixtures is described in a new 40- 
page illustrated catalog just published by 
Swivelier Co., Inc., Brooklyn. Many of the 
fixtures are especially suited to feed store 
display use. For a copy of the catalog, circle 
No. 19 on the Reader Service card. 
NEW CALF STARTER 
Production of a new 20 per cent protein 
calf starter, Golden Calf 20, has been be- 
gun by Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, the 
firm has announced. The product is guar- 
anteed to contain 13,000 units of vitamin 
A and 20 milligrams of antibiotics per 
pound. For complete details on Golden 
Calf 20, circle No. 17 on the Reader 
Service card. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
FERTILIZERS 
USCO BALER TWINE 
SALT 


UNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1203 Williamson St. 
Madison |, Wis. 
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More than 100 persons attended the 
annual sales meeting of Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 


erans W. R. Abram, E. F. Barnard, E. A. 
Dietz, Dale Elliot, and Cecil Hutson. 

The photo shows President Salsbury mak- 
ing 25-year award presentations to Messrs. 
Potratz and Sauer. From left to right are 
Dr. Salsbury, Mr. Potratz, Mr. Sauer, Vice 
President John Salsbury, and Sales Director 
Bos. 


oratories, Inc., which was held in early 
December at the firm’s home office. 
Service awards went to two 25-year vet- 
erans, L. L. Sauer and Martin Potratz; to 
20-year employes William Bailey, S$. Thorn- 
ton, and F. H. Peterson; and to decade vet- 


A HIGHLY PALATABLE 
DRIED MOLASSES 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
TOTAL SUGARS 


MADE OF CORN SUGAR MOLASSES ~ 
CORN OIL MEAL AND CORN GLUTEN: MEAL. 


THIS SCIENTIFICALLY BALANCED DRIED 
MOLASSES FEED IS RICH IN DEXTROSE THE > 
QUICK ENERGY SUGAR — 
IT'S TOPS FOR MIXING 


CLINTON FOODS INC 
CLINTON, IOWA 


MORE FARMERS 
INSIST ON NITRAGIN 


@ WORLD'S FIRST COMMERCIAL INOCULANT 
@ FIRST TO LIST EXPIRATION DATE 

@ FIRST TO LIST BACTERIA COUNT ON CAN 
@ THEY CAN USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE 

@ INDEPENDENT SURVEYS PROVE NITRAGIN RESULTS 
@ PREFERRED BY FARMERS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


With LEGUMES 
Inoculate With 


THE NITRAGIN CO., INC. @ 3207 Custer St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


Salsbury’s Salutes Pair | 
4 ‘ 
RE = ‘ 
3 
: 
i 
TRAG 
Guarantee — 
=; 
| 
4 
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THE HOPKINS RATTUNNL 


Retail price $1.25 


A new and original “bait station” the 
RATTUNNL sells itself! Contains one 


pound of Redi-mix Warfarin pellets. 


cal 


Stuart for: 


KEE GEE EE 


Babe 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 

Linseed Meal 


. 
Reliance 
FEED COMPANY 


MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PHONE WIRE WRITE 
BOB WHITE & CO. 


ALFALFA MEALS 

FISH MEALS ( 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
LONFOSCO ( cctioitat clay) 


Blackstrap Molasses 
And Other Feed Ingredients 


Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG II5I 
2001 Board of Trade @ Chicago 4, Ill. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


FOR 
GRAIN 
AND 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1338, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone State 1-0008 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


Heads Exchange 


SYLVESTER J. MEYERS 


New president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade is Sylvester J. Meyers, president of 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. A member of 
the board since 1935, Mr. Meyers has 
been active for many years in its affairs. 

He served as a director from 1944 
through 1948, as second vice president in 
1949, and as first vice president for two 
years, 1950 and 1951. His business life 
has been devoted mainly to the grain and 
allied trades. At one time with the Clover 
Leaf Milling Co. of Buffalo, he came to 
Chicago in 1921 as trafic manager for 
Arcady. He was elected vice president of 
that concern in 1942, was named a director 
three years later, and became president 
last year. 

Re-elected to the post of first vice presi- 
dent was John R. Murray, Quaker Oats 
Co. Julius Mayer, executive vice president 
of Continental Grain Co., was chosen sec- 
ond vice president. Directors re-elected 
were Raymond A. Gerstenberg, Gerstenberg 
& Co., and William J. Walton of General 
Mills, Inc. New directors are: Bernard P. 
Carey, Peter B. Carey & Co.; Clarence M. 
Galvin, James E. Bennett & Co.; and James 
F. Wade, Lamson Bros. & Co. 

The new officers were officially installed 
at the annual meeting of the board’s mem- 
bership, which was held on Jan. 26. 


Oilseed Cake Imports Are 
Substantial During 1952 


Continued large imports of oilseed cake 
and meal into the United States have been 
reported by the Department of Agriculture. 
In one recent month, October, 1952, im- 
ports amounted to 69,755 short tons. By 
contrast, only 1,630 tons were exported. 

Largest suppliers of the cottonseed ma- 
terial to the United States were Mexico, 
Argentina, and Turkey. Copra~ cake, as 
usual, came almost entirely from the Philip- 
pines. All imported soybean meal came 
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Hopkins Agricultural Chemical Co. 
: Madison, Wisconsin — 
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from Canada. Linseed, peanut, and other 
cakes and meals came primarily from 
Argentina. 

Net imports of the oilseed variety in 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1952, amounted 
to 304,682 tons, the department revealed. 
The heavy volume was traced to high 
domestic prices, particularly during the 
summer months when U. S. supplies were 
at a low level. For the previous year, 
1950-51, imports were less than exports. 


Wilson, Former GE Chief, 
Head of Grace Committee 


The former president of General Electric 
Co., Charles E. Wilson, has been appointed 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the board of directors of W. R. Grace @ 
Co., New York City, the firm has an- 
nounced. Mr. Wilson joined Grace as a 
director and consultant early last year. 

Associated with GE for 51 years, Mr. 
Wilson had risen from office boy to presi- 
dent of the huge corporation. He also was 
active in government work, serving as vice 
chairman and later as executive vice chair- 
man of the war production board during 
World War II. He was named chairman 
of the defense mobilization board by former 
President Truman in 1950. 


Hogs Made Most Profits, 
Illinois Farmers Learn 


A review of Illinois farm income during 
the 1941-51 period has shown that hogs 
accounted for the largest single share of 
profit, 25 per cent, S. W. Terrill, swine 
specialist of the University of Illinois, has 
noted. They easily led all livestock enter- 
prises. 

Sales of livestock and livestock products 
accounted for a full 64 per cent of all 
farm income earned during the 10-year 
period, Mr. Terrill found. The figures 
showed the following percentages: cattle 
and calves, 17; dairy cattle, 12; poultry, 
nine; and sheep, one. 

Remaining farm income was derived 
from crops. According to Mr. Terrill’s 
figures, field crops sold off the farm brought 
in 34 per cent of farm income and horti- 
culture products accounted for the other 
two per cent. 


Apex 
BAGGING 
SCALE 


With New Combina- 
tion Bag Clamp 
FOR BOTH SMALL 
AND LARGE BAGS 


The sensational, new combination bag clamp of 
the speedy and accurate Apex Scale can be ad- 
justed in a jiffy to accommodate bags of 25 Ib. 
capacity up to 200 lb. capacity. Allows more 
material to enter bag. Promotes 25% greater 
flow of material than usually obtained. 

The Apex Bagging Scale brings you many other 
improved features to be had in no other bagging 
scale at any price. Write for details, today. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-J Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 

Hubinger (Keokuk) 

Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey ll 
Agents f i Aw 
Pacific Ltd. high in Milk Protein (lact- 
Albany Baltimore eat Germ albumin) and Minerals but 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna not over 35% Lactose. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


WHOLESALERS 


Truck and Carload Lots of 


All Feed Ingredients 
NOPCO A & D FEEDING OILS 
ARCADY FEEDS 
STONEMO GRIT 
CORN KING MINERAL 


Inquiries Invited 


BADGER FEEDS, INC. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Serving the 


DEALER TRADE 


FOP & Quaker Feeds 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 
NATIONAL CALF FOODS 
VITANDRY 
PEAVEY'S MINERALS 


Phone 4-2419 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 


MADE STRONGER | 
will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
anal: form No. 20 
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VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY 
Tried 
Tested @ 
Proved @ 


THE ORIGINAL 


TEHR - GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


Repairs all types of bags, 
burlap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, 
canvas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 
tile adhesive 
with thou- 
sands of uses 
in home, 
repair shop 
and farm. 
Sold by 
leading 
jobbers 
everywhere. 
i 


“Immediate 
Delivery— 
Write for 

Trade Prices 

and FREE SAMPLE” 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY 


VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY 


<VAL-A COMPANY @ 


VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPAN 
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Fulton Promotes Barnet 
To New Dallas Position 


Fred G. Barnet has been promoted to 
assistant manager at Dallas by Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, the firm has an- 
nounced. A director of the company, Mr. 
Barnet will assist George W. Williams, Ful- 
ton plant manager at Dallas. 

The appointee is a great-grandson of 
Jacob Elsas, founder of Fulton. He has been 
associated with the company since 1939 
and is a veteran of World War II navy 
service. 


Manufacturers of 
STANDARD MOLASSED 
BREWERS’ GRAINS 
and 
STANDARD 
SWEET FEEDS 


From Our Milwaukee Warehouse 


CALF-TERIA 


SEL _ NIPPLE PAIL 
2 “The — Pail with a SIPHON valve!” 


Saves 100 lbs. of milk 
per calf fed. 


TODAY for catalog 
rite for cat. 
$260 sheets and prices. 
THE RHINEHART CoO., 


1134 POLK ST. FT. WAYNE 7, IND. 


Feed Ingredients 


of all Kinds 
North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


Can You Talk To All Departments 
In Your Plant? 


Why not install “"VOCATRON" 
AC-DC—Two-Way Communicator 


Write for McLaughlin Ward &Co. 
Details JACKSON EST. 1897 MICHIGAN 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO. 


45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


National Food Co. 81 FEEDST UFFS 

New england By Pro: STANDARD FEED and Both Cash and Futures 

Noves Chemical © 1 FERTILIZER, INC. DREYER COMMISSION CO. 

North East Feed Sain Co. 112 3456 N. Buffum St “iT (At it since '92) 

Oyster Shell Products Corp. 100 | Milwaukee 12, Wis. EDgewood 2-6204 Cite 

Pabst Brewing Co. 4 

Pacific Molasses Co. 104 

Paper, Calmenson & Co. 12 

PI alley Sal Servic 

R & R FEED INGREDIENT CO. 

757 N. Broadway Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

R R Reed Ingredient Phone Roger Rode — BRoadway 2-1626 
110 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


B ig ge MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 

y short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 

Wire BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—fioor level 
feed has motor—iatest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs, per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


ATTRITION MILL for sale—Strong-Scott 
24” attrition mill with two 20 P. motors, 
complete in every detail. Write Farmers’ Inc., 
Allenton, Wisconsin. 


HAMMER MILL has 75 H.P. TEFC motor— 
used only one day—new quarantee—bargain for 
cash. rite—Box FE-37, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


POSITION WANTED 


MANAGERIAL POSITION wanted. Young 
man with 16 years management experience seeks 
manager position with chance for advancement 
in an aggressive concern. Excellent management 
references available from grain, feed, seed, coal 
and lumber experience. Address—Box 263, La 
Crosse, Indiana, or Phone—3274. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, SALESMAN—To sell condensed 
semisolid buttermilk and condensed whey, emul- 
sion and Calf Food, in Illinois and Indiana on 
commission basis. Do not mind if you’re selling 
another item. Nationally advertised brand. Write 
—Box FE-46, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


PEAT MOSS SALESMEN—with following 
among feed dealers, distributors, hatcheries, hor- 
ticulturists. A profitable side line. Comission 
basis. Exclusive territory open—Nebraska, Iowa, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota. Leads 
furnished. Write—Superior Imovorters, 2721 N. 
Clark Street, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Well rated and long established Rope, Ba- 
ler Twine, Binder Twine, Wrapping Twine 
firm seeking experienced man to help set 
up distributors thru-out the United States. 
Permanent position with good future pos- 
sibilities. Also exceptional opportunity for 
experienced salesmen—good live territory 
open. Write BOB STONE CORDAGE 
CO. (NATIONAL TWINE DISTRIBU- 
TOR) Chariton, Iowa. 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Opening in growing organiza- 
tion for feed ingredients sales- 
man-broker. Should know mill- 
feeds, vegetable and animal 
proteins and be familiar with 
the feed trade. Home Office 
Chicago, but must be willing to 
travel. Write—Box FE-21, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—48,000 Bushel Elevator with 
110,000 Bushel Annex. All modern concrete 
construction with both track scale and truck 
scale. Good Trackage. Write—Box FE-23, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
ast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 


Pm... ultry and d feeds. Rice Laborato 


SHELLBUILDER COMPARY 


Producers of 

Crushed Oyster Shell for Poultry 
We need traveling brokers who call 
regularly on the feed trade. 
We have some territories open to men 
working west of the Mississippi River. 
We can make you a very attractive and 
profitable proposition. If interested 
write in detail giving the following in- 
formation. 
(1) Territory you travel and frequency 

of trips 
(2) What lines you are now selling. 
(3) Length of time with your present 

connections. 

SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 

620 Melrose Bldg. Houston 2, Texas 


Ready to Serve You on 
Feeds and Ingredients 


Truck Lots or 
L.C.L. Carloads 


GIANT BRAND Feeds 


HARTEAU 


Feed Company 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 96 HUmboldt 3-0160 


MADE TO ORDER WITH YOUR 
COPY INCLUDING YOUR 


TRADE MARK=-ON METAL, | 
ALUMINUM OR MASONITE, IN | 
SMALL OR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
ma WE SIGN THE NATION” 


PR 


CTIVE DISPLAY ADV, 
1702 W.19th ST. CHICAGO'S ILL 


New STOCK TANK 


IT’S A FAST SELLER @ BIG PROFIT 
MAKER! e It’s easy to sell this 


controlled 600-watt de- 
icer. All parts are re- 
placeable by the user. 
Standard trade dis- 
counts and cooperative 
dealer advertising. 
Write TODAY for catalog sheet and prices 


1134 POLK STREET 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Get a Cross-Section of the Best Prices Through 
Milwaukee's Only Feed Broker 


FRED GABRIELSON, Owner 


RODE FEED SERVICE 


Broadway 2-4580 @ TeletypeMI-177 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 
MAIN 1513 


MINNEAPOLIS 15 
MINNESOTA 


McCABE BROS. COMPANY 


KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 
MAIN 6212 


374 GRAIN 
EXCHANGE 


418-420 Grain Exchange 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Merchandisers of Feed and Grain 
Inquiries and Offerings Invited 


WITTIG FEED & GRAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Phone BRoadway 2-0737 
Teletypewriter Mi-155 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., IN 


46-48 MARKET ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Ask Wa 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 
CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BREWERS’ GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS' GRAINS 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


OUR G4th YEAR 


LOW initial 
cost (¢) 
Plus + +> 
HIGH salvage 
value ($$) 


Equals = == 
GREATER profits 

per Ton 
- - - when you rely on good 
quality reconditioned bur- 
lap & cotton bags packed 
the dependable FREDMAN 
way. 


BRoadway 6-4114 


e14e 


| UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
| 448 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Closing Machines 
_ for Every Need 


UNION SPECIAL'S 
Complete Line! 


FoR lower production costs... stronger, 
neater closures... ability to get out rush 
orders in a hurry, you can’t beat Union 
Special Bag Closing Machines! Specially 
built to stand up under heavy production 
schedules, these machines provide the high 
output rates needed to meet modern com- 
petitive conditions. 
In the Union Special line, it’s easy to find 
the right unit to meet your particular re- 
quirements: 25 different styles of machines! 
10 styles of sewing heads! For any kind and 
size of bag—paper, cotton, burlap, or jute. 
ASK FOR RECOMMENDATIONS. J//us- 
trated Bulletin 200 will be sent on request. 


| 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please furnish information on | 
bag closing equipment to handle the following production: 
| 


Kind of bags used? 
Filled weight of bag? 
Material being packed?. 


Maximum number of bags per minute? 


Check-weighing required after filling? 


Conveyor required on Bag Closing Machine? 
Power: []D.C., (JA.C., Volts___Phase 


Nome. 


Company 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
ALL THESE FEEDS 
IN YOUR OWN MILL 


You're ready to do a big Feed Service job this 
spring if you have MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES and 
MURPHY’S MINERALS on hand. There’s a special 
Murphy Formula for each feeding job, and with 
Murphy’s exclusive Mixing Permit you can make 
them to fit, your customers’ needs. You alone in 
your community have the privilege of a Murphy 
Franchise. 

All you stock is a supply of MURPHY’S CON- 
CENTRATES, grain and mill feeds, plus a supply 
of MURPHY’S MINERALS, and you’re set to give a 
service that cannot be bettered by any dealer. 
You keep down your inventory and you don’t 
risk your money on a lot of ingredients that may 
drop in price. At the same time you can keep 
your grinders and mixers going at a steady clip, 
and you get the manufacturer’s profit! 


[ IT ALL MEANS MORE MONEY 


IN THE BANK FOR You! 


WRITE US about the profitable Murphy 
Franchise — yours exclusively in your 
community. Make your place of business 
a Murphy Feed Service Center and 
make more money for yourself! = 


| 
G 
Si | 
We 
\ 
| 
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MAKE MONEY WAYS 
WITH King Midas TONE FEED 


These premiums are only a few of the hun- A King Midas customer only has to be 
dreds you can choose from when you sell sold once, from then on, you just fill orders. 
' King Midas “Tone” feeds. You profit when you sell the feed, you 
Points for premiums build up quickly be- profit in premiums you earn, you profit in 
cause mew customers are soon regular cus- happy, steady customers. 
tomers. 


King Midas Lass-O-Tone 


Lass-O-Tone will build as much as 2,000 
pounds of extra milk production on one cow 
in one year. Lass-O-Tone contains molasses 
which stimulates appetite, increases water 
consumption and results in a ‘“‘bulked up 
diet.’’ Lass-O-Tone puts money in the ftarm- 
er’s pocket by increased production.’ 


King Midas Dairy Pro-Tone 


If a farmer has a good grain supply this 
is the perfect feed supplement. Pro-‘Tone 
furnishes nutrients not found in even the best 
grains and roughages. When you increase a 
farmer’s production, you increase his profits. 
Tell him about King Midas Pro-Tone. 


BONUS 

Dealers now make a second profit on every 
sale of King Midas “Tone” feeds. You earn 
points for every ton—every sack of King Midas 
Toned feeds. You turn these points in for 
valuable premiums of your own choice. 


King Midas Hog Pro-Tone 


Here is the feed that has proved it builds 
bigger pigs in bigger litters, healthier from 
the start. Pro-Tone is the feed to give a 
farmer a money-making brood sow program. 
Show your customers how to make up to 
$1.50 extra per hundred weight. 


King Midas Calf Grow-Tone 


Farmers don’t like to change feed formula 
on young calves every few weeks. King Midas 
Grow-Tone is the only feed a farmer needs to 
raise husky, sturdy calves. King Midas Grow- 
Tone builds results you can see. Watch your 
sales soar. 
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Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


